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“Cut- -cut-cytcu de Ow cut 
Tue three hundred ae oe ches and 


dinners that are ser in this rjdiem, 365 
diems per annum, cal for vegs ar ed, fried, poached, 
scrambled, and jn , Pcogkibs, cra , desserts, 
sauces, to say nothin broilers aie ers, have 
reduced the humble hen, 8 a other to an 
egg-laying specialist. - 

Our client, The Kerr Chickeries, Cat, of Newark, 
N. J., is one of the oldest and largest hatcheries in the 
industry. Of the one hundred million baby chicks that 
are hatched in this country every year, Kerr produces 
more than three million. 

It used to be Kerr’s ambition to s¢e how many chicks 
they could sell. But they found that mere quantity led 
to red ink on the ledger. 

Several chick-generations- ago our agricultural de- 
partment advised Kerr Chickeries to breed for layers 
—chicks that would inherit the co-operation idea and 
pass it on. They put this into effect, and now, in the 
national egg-laying contests, Kerr’s pullets can be found 
among the winners. 

The quality output of this famous hatchery has be- 
come an advertisable factor. Kerr’s standing in the 
poultry industry has become most enviable. 

The moral is this— Advertising Headquarters writes 
and places advertising, but you'll find the well-spring 
of their work taps the primary causes of things — 
whether it’s chicks, underwear or pianos. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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**'The 
Wide, Open Spaces” 


One country, one language, one culture! 


Yet— 
Texas dotes on ornate silverware; New England 
on plain. 
In the country districts, they are progressing from 
hooked rugs to linoleum; in the cities, from lino- 
leum to hooked rugs. 
In the Atlantic States, people are great foreign 
travelers; in the Middle Western States, great 
stay-at-homes. 

o2@¢6 
D1FFERENCES such as these constitute the prob- 
lem in regional advertising. 


k* KX 
THE ideal national advertising builds a national 
reputation in terms of broad, fundamental wants. 


The ideal regional advertising dramatizes that rep- 
utation locally,in terms of particular,local wants. 


* * * * 


‘°THe INTERRUPTING IDEA”’ és a/so issued as an independ- 
ent publication, printed on fine paper. Executives who 
wish to receive it regularly are invited to write to the 
Feperat Apvertisinc Acency, 6 East 39th St., N.Y. 


FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH ST., NEW YORK 
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A Small Advertiser Relates His 
First Year’s Experiences 


The Interesting Outcome of an Advertising Experiment 


By C.C.C 


Vice-President, Chase 
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| & AM in the candy manufactur- / advertisg: was 
ing business and happen to be J creased-ouf@manu 
the third generation of a family{ “ties and ¢gul 
of candy makers. We have been} care of some add 
in business forty-eight years mak- ird ~determnining? * 
ing a general line (about five ~was “a cloge 


we had in- 
turing facil- 
éasily take 
usiness. The 
actor in our 
iendship with 





hundred varie- 
ties), | princi- 
pally for retail 
trade. We do 
some jobbing 
business, but it 
is only in the 
nature of a lit- 
tle added vol- 
ume to keep 
our factory 
running nearer 
to capacity, and 
our strongest 
effort is on the 
retail end. 

We began 
advertising di- 
rectly to the 
consumer 
through news- 
papers and 
posters only last 
summer. We 
began because 
we were forced 
to by our com- 
petitors. Their 
advertised 


brands began to outsell ours and 
we found that in some places, to 
hold our own, it was necessary to 


use advertising. 


Another reason we started to 


ee aa! 








Every business—a 
included—has its established 
facts. In advertising, for ex- 
ample, we know that a properly 
conceived and executed cam- 
paign will broaden distribution, 
secure better dealer co-opera- 
tion and place a business in a 
stronger position. 

But because we have heard 
these things repeated so fre- 
quently, and accept them as 
facts, we are inclined to forget 
that there are many who are 
quite unaware of their existence. 

This article recounts the ex- 
perience of a company which 
knew not advertising. The re- 
sults achieved by this advertis- 
ing novice will be inspiring to 
those already acquainted with 
printers’ ink and unmistakably 
suggestive to those concerns 
which have not yet entered the 
ranks of advertisers. 
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an advertising 
agency execu- 
tive with whom 
the writer at- 
tended college. 
He convinced us 
that our prod- 
ucts were as 
acceptable to 
the consumer 
as those of 
firms securing 
more business 
through the 
help of adver- 
tising. He ad- 
vised us to be- 
gin only in a 
limited way, 
trying several 
different me- 
diums and 
checking the re- 
sults closely. 
We took his 
advice. 

Last April, 
we began ad- 
vertising a five- 


cent bar which is particularly 
salable during the summer months. 
Our copy appeared in three towns 
only. In two towns we 
papers exclusively; in the other 


news- 
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town we used a combination of 
posters and newspapers. We had 
no specialty men to introduce 
this item, but merely asked our 
regular men to spend more time 
in each of the three towns be- 
fore the campaign started. The 
advertising ran ten weeks. 

In one of the three towns, with 
a population of about 8,000, we 
sold, during the campaign, a little 
over $300 worth of the five-cent 
bar, and secured twenty-two new 
customers. To these new cus- 


Who wouldnt stuile when eating a 


Run-A- 


29 Inches of CARAMEL 
21 Inches of NOUGAT 


50 Inches oe Delicious Candy for 


mn we 
— \ 
So ey \/ 
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Your favorite bar- ““aste and See Wey? Buy one TODAY 


THIS PIECE OF COPY IS TYPICAL OF THE SERIES 


tomers, we sold $1,106 worth of 
goods during the remainder of 
the year. Although our sales in 
this town from the first of July 
to the end of the year were $900 
less than the same period in 1923, 
a new man on that territory ac- 
counts for this. It is reasonable to 
assume that the $1,106 to new 
customers was secured on the 
strength of the campaign in addi- 
tion to a large amount of the par- 
ticular item—the five-cent bar— 
sold to old customers. It is easy 
to see how far our sales would 
have slumped had it not been for 
the $1,106 worth of sales to new 
customers. Yet, the cost of the 
advertising was only $159. 

In the other town (population 
about 11,000) in which we used 
newspapers alone, we sold during 
the first three months of the cam- 

ign, only $105 worth of the 

rs, but we sold goods from May 
1 to ‘the end of the year, aggregat- 
ing $1,700 more than for the same 
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period during 1923. In addition, 
$793 of this total was sold to 
fourteen new customers, whom 
we secured on the strength of 
the advertising. The cost of ad- 
vertising in this town was $178. 
In the one town in which we 
used both newspapers and post- 
ers, a town of about 14,000 
population, we increased our sales 
from the first of April to the end 
of the year $2,022 over the same 
period of the previous year. Al- 
so, during this same entire period 
we sold $645 worth 
of the particular item 
advertised. We _  se- 
cured twenty-six new 
customers and sold to 

them $1,226 worth of 
goods. The advertis- 
ing here cost us $300. 
These figures look- 
ed very good, indeed, 
but we realized that 
other towns could not 
bring such results be- 


o> ag cause these three 
Mushabor towns were  partic- 


ularly ripe for more 
effort on our part. 

In the fall, we ad- 
vertised a ten-cent bar 
in about. twenty 
towns. In some towns we used 
newspapers only, in others post- 
ers only, and in others, a com- 
bination of the two. To half of 
them we sent a specialty man to 
introduce this bar, and in the 
other half, our regular salesman 
did the work. In those towns in 
which we used a combination of 
the two mediums, we showed an 
increase of 87 per cent for Sep- 
tember, October, November and 
December over the same period 
oi the year 1923. In the towns 
where we used posters alone, 
the increase was only 3 per cent, 
where newspapers were used ex- 
clusively the increase was 10 per 
cent. 

It must be borne in mind that 
two of the towns in which was 
used both newspapers and post- 
ers were worked particularly by 
new, experienced men, trying to 
make a big showing. Neverthe- 
less, it did seem that the com- 
bination had much stronger pull- 
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A “NATIONAL” 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 





* TRUTAN: 
¥ WELL}. 
\ Rar, ToLDs‘ 


VA 
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Local contact with clients’ branch houses 
and distributors—an intimate understanding 
of sectional markets and sectional media— 
these are important advantages of a national 
advertising agency’s services. 


Offices in eight great marketing centers across 
the continent equip The McCann Company 
to render a perfectly correlated inter-office 
service on a truly national scale. 


THE H.K. M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 
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ing power than was the case where 
but one class of medium was used. 

The total number of customers 
gained in this fall campaign was 
109. We believe that we can fig- 
ure on losing at least half of 
these. The campaign will be de- 
cidedly worth while, however, if 
we are able to sell other items in 
our line to the new customers 
who do stick and secure them for 
regular accounts. 

We are following up the work 
already done in these twenty 
towns, with a smaller campaign 
and have added, since the first of 
the year, twenty-five other towns, 
making a total of forty-five towns. 
We use newspapers only in the 
twenty-five additional towns, due 
to our difficulty in obtaining good 
posters in small quantities. 

For the month of January, in 
these new towns, we showed an 
increase of 25 per cent and we 
showed a slight decrease of about 
4 per cent in the towns in which 
we are doing follow-up work. For 
the month of February, in the new 
towns, we showed an increase of 
28 per cent over February, 1924, 
while the towns we are following 
up showed us an intrease of 
about 6 per cent. 

I might state that nearly all of 
these towns are comparatively 
small towns, and some of the 
campaigns are being run in week- 
ly papers. We find that when we 
get into towns of 10,000 and up, 
it is not economical to supply 
them directly from the house and 
we must work through a jobber. 


WHAT ADVERTISING HAS TAUGHT 


Here are some of the things we 
have learned as a result of our 
advertising experiment: 

So far, we seem to have learned 
that a combination -of posters 
and newspapers is best for our 
particular product. We were sur- 
prised how easily a merchant 
could be sold when shown the ad- 
vertisements which were to ap- 
pear, and believe this is one of 
the very best ways to secure new 
accounts. We also have learned 
that much better results are se- 
cured if a man is sent to the town 
for the sole purpose of securing 
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distribution before the campaign 
starts, and also to sell the mer- 
chants on the campaign. Our 
regular men do not want to take 
the time to do this, as they have 
a regular schedule which they are 
very anxious to make. In addi- 
tion to this, a new man from the 
house can secure the dealers’ at- 
tention and sell them where many 
times it would be impossible for 
a regular man to do so. 

One of the strongest factors in 
favor of this little campaign we 
have put on is the added co-opera- 
tion we have secured from our 
dealers. They will now put our 
bars on top of the showcase and 
in other advantageous places. This 
alone will increase our business 
immensely and it seems necessary 
to run some campaign like this 
in order to have them do this for 


us. 

The same thoughts ran through 
our heads before we started ad- 
vertising which I presume ran 
through the heads of hundreds of 
other manufacturers before start- 
ing on a campaign which involved 
any considerable amount of money. 
We were making a narrow mar- 
gin at that time, and could not 
possibly see how we could aftord 
to spend a lot of money for ad- 
vertising, when we were not mak- 
ing enough on the product before 
we began. 

We were shown, however, by 
the agency executive who induced 
us to’start this small advertising 
campaign, that it was not fair to 
figure sales as we do ordinarily, 
but that we must bear in mind 
certain fixed overhead expenses 
which go on regardless of whether 
we have our plant busy or not. 
We figured the cost on the same 
ratio as the number of units we 
expected to sell. Then we figured 
the expense which went on _ any- 
way, and found that we could af- 
. ford to spend over a year’s time, 
$1,000 for every 3,000 additional 
sales units up to $100,000, with- 
out adding any more employees, 
or going to any more expense 
except the direct labor and ma- 
terial. In this light, a cam- 
paign appears to be eminently 
more successful, especially when 
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Put your advertisement 
‘next to reading matter” 
that REALLY GETS READ! 


ORE and more advertisers of home y 
4 necessities and luxuries are saying, 
“We —_ get results from The Amer- 
ican Needlewoman.” 

If you have tried it, you know why they 
say this. If you haven’t, you surely want 
to learn why. 

Here is the reason: 


650,000 women take The 
American Needlewoman to USE 


Le 


Every woman who receives it is the kind of 
woman who likes to sew, crochet, embroider or 
knit pretty things for her home and herself. 
Every time the man brings her the new copy 
she reads it with the same attention she gives to 
a friend’s letter containing a new recipe, or a 
new stitch, that she has asked for. 

She takes The American Needlewoman mainly 
because she wants its plain, exact directions for 
making the things she loves to create with her 
crochet and knitting needles. So she not only 
reads its pages, but she studies them. She keeps 
them open before her for hours, while she learns 
and practices “that new stitch.” 

That is why your advertisement in The Amer- 

can Needlewoman is sure of being read by 650,- 
000. home-keeping women who are interested in 
having more beautiful, more comfortable home 
surroundings. 


They get their results 
and you get yours 


Here are women whose chief interests in life 
are their homes and the welfare and comfort of 
their families. They read The American Needle- 
woman intensively, and preserve it for months, 
simply because it gives them the results they 
want. That is why it will give you yours. 

Here is a great and growing market for you— 
if yours is a product that women buy. Here are 
sure sales. Doesn’t it seem sensible to advertise 
your goods where you are certain to get 100% 
reader interest and 100% reader-response? 


THE AMERICAN 
NEEDLEWOMAN 


WILLIAM F. HARING, Adv. Mogr., 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Tel ph i Caledoni. 8002 


W. H. McCURDY, Western Mgr., 0 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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we realize. we,will get some re- 
sults in the following months, and 
that it is not fair to expect a cam- 
paign to pay for itself in two, or 
even six months. 

Primarily, we have learned that 
it is necessary to do a great many 
other things than merely to run 
copy in newspapers or take space 
on poster boards. We found that we 
must get a good distribution, that 
we must sell the merchant on the 
campaign, and that we must keep 
him sold and well stocked. We 
have learned that only from 40 
to 50 per cent of the customers 
added will stay with us as reg- 
ular customers for other items in 
our line, and we also find that 
customers in smaller towns are 
much more profitable for us. We 
are beginning to see the advan- 
tages of selling all dealers on 
the house, rather than on individ- 
ual items. We believe this will 
make it easier if we find it nec- 
essary, at any time, to change 
men about on the different terri- 
tories. 

We are just beginning to see 
the possibilities of this kind of 
advertising for us, and _ believe 
that our methods and experiences 
will prove interesting to readers of 
Printers’ INK who have not yet 
embarked upon an _ advertising 
campaign. We had to go through 
the A B C’s of it, and although 
we were, undoubtedly, very back- 
ward in taking so long a time 
to start, we believe there are 
others who are now considering 
the very same things we consid- 
ered before we began. 

We are now planning to adver- 
tise in about sixty-five towns this 
summer on the same five-cent bar 
we pushed last summer. From 
three towns last summer to sixty- 
five this season shows our confi- 
dence in this method of selling 
our merchandise. . 

From our present figures it is 
reasonable to expect that we will 
go into this on a continually ex- 
panding scale until our entire ter- 
ritory is covered. Twice our reg- 
ular advertising appropriation now 
appears small and I can easily see 
where five times this amount will 
not seem large to us a few months 


hence. 
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“Atlantic Monthly” Buys In- 


terest in “Youth’s Companion” 

The Atlantic Monthly Company, Bos- 
ton, publisher of The Atlantic Monthly; 
has acquired an interest in the Perry 
Mason Company, also of Boston, pub- 
lisher of The Youth’s Companion, and 
will become actively associated in its 
management. N. J. Peabody, advertis- 
ing ae of The Atlantic Monthly, 
informs Printers’ Ink that “the policy 
of The Youth’s Companion will remain 
unchanged except insofar as it will 
profit by this altogether natural com 
bination of two important publishing 
enterprises.” 


Maine Advertising Account for 
H. K. McCann 

The Maine Development Association 
has appointed The McCann 
Company, New York advertising 
agency, to conduct an advertising cam- 
paign for the State of Maine. 

A committee of six was appointed by 
the association to make arrangements. 
The members are C. D. Crosby, Mayor 
of Bangor; Guy Torrey and Col. Al 
bert Stearns of the Governor’s Council; 
H. Ricker, of Poland Springs; 
Harrie B. Coe, of Portland, and 
Arthur G. Staples of Lewiston. 





Vernon Brooks, Western 
Manager of “Liberty” 


Vernon Brooks has been appointed 
Western advertising manager  o 
Liberty. He will relieve Walter Mer- 
rill, advertising manager, of some of 
the en in the home office at 
Chicago. Mr. Brooks has been an ad- 
vertising salesman for Liberty and be 
fore that was on the national advertis- 
ing staff of the Chicago Tribune. 


W. R. Wilson Heads Detroit 
Firms 


William Robert Wilson has _ been 
elected president of the Guardian Trust 
Company, Detroit, and Copeland Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Flint, Mich., ice machine 
and refrigerator manufacturer. He was 
formerly head of the Maxwell Moto: 
Corporation. 





Investment Bankers Appoint 
Albert Frank 


Paine, Webber & Company, Boston, 
investment bankers, have placed thei: 
advertising account with the Boston of- 
fice of Albert Frank & Company, Inc.. 
advertising agency. NewSpapers and 
magazines will be used. 


George W. Childs Cigar 
Account for Dorrance, Sullivan 


The American Cigar Company, New 
York, has appointed Dorrance, Sullivan 
& Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of its 
George W. Childs cigar. 
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1] Few men have given 40 years of | 
absolute fidelity to one newspaper. 


7 On March 5, 1925, William F. Reynolds, | 


advertising manager of the Brooklyn |/) 
Standard Union, attained this honor, | 
an honor as great to this newspaper 
jas it is to him. 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY BROOKLYN NEWSPAPER 















“Graphing the Graphites” 


WHIMS SEBS: 


MISVUEBY YY. 


Perhaps It Is Time for a Stock Accounting of the Charts Used in 
Industry 


By Walter F. Wyman 


Sales and Export Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 


LJNQUESTIONABLY the 
keenest indoor sport of 1924 
was “Researching the Research- 
ers.” Indeed, it rivaled the 1914 
amusement of systematizing the 
systematizers, and the pre-historic 
joys of time-studying the time- 
studiers. 

The latest 1925 model of this 
familiar game is “Graphing the 


Graphites.” 
As one of my brother sales 
managers remarked the other 


night, “You are admirably fitted 
for a brief description of the 
rules of the new game.” He ex- 
plained quite elaborately—and cer- 
tainly offensively—that since I 
probably know less about graphic 
charts and their correct use than 
anyone in the industry, I was so 
entirely without sin as regards the 
excessive use of graphic charts 
that I was pre-eminently qualified 
to cast the first stone. 

But I cannot be as ignorant as 
this companion asserts. Such a 
condition would be blissful, 
whereas, as a matter of cold, hard 
fact, I am living in constant fear 
that I am overlooking some added 
and advantageous use of graphic 
charts. 

Seriously, it is high time that 
each large user of graphic charts 
start “Graphing the Graphites.” 
For there is no more fascinating 
hobby than graphs. They serve 
such an immensely useful purpose 
in showing tendencies; they show 
so clearly many conditions which 
figures tend to conceal, and, above 
all, they so shout defective dis- 
tribution, that every sales manager 
is constantly tempted to go fur- 
ther, and further, and further in 
their use. 

Nor do I quarrel with those 
who prefer to have a visualized 
cross-section to a tabulated cross- 
section. For example, many a 
sales manager has been led di- 
rectly to admit the necessity of a 
revision in salesmen’s expenses, 





not by the average per day, but 
by graphic charts showing clearly 
the wide variation in make-up of 
a day’s expenses, when each sales- 
man was compared on the chart 
with each other salesman for each 
division. 

The one reason why there is op- 
portunity for ample sport in 1925 
in “Graphing the Graphites,” is 
that someone has forgotten to 
turn off the faucet. In plain 
English, many a worth-while 
graph has resulted in a monthly 
assignment continued year in and 
year out, when its real usefulness 
was outlived after the original 
graph and its first few successors 
proved conclusively that a condi- 
tion existed demanding a remedy. 


CHARTING USE OF CHARTS 


One New England manufacturer 
in 1924 found that from over 130 
graphs, some of which were made 
as frequently as weekly and bi- 
weekly, 100-odd could be trimmed 
and every requirement met. It is 
rather amusing that this inventor 
should now come stumbling on 
the condition entirely by accident. 
He was talking with his chief 
statistician about the addition of a 
new monthly graph. Then it oc- 
curred to him that he was passing 
by with scant attention most of 
the score of graphs which regu- 
larly came to his managerial desk. 
So he suggested that the chief 
statistician prepare a graph show- 
ing the use of graphs. Let us 
draw a curtain over his utter con- 
sternation at its disclosures! 

Another New England company, 
by exactly the same process—a 

raphing based on replies to an 
interdepartmental questionnaire— 
has cut down its graphic charting 
75 per cent. This second case is 
remarkable, in that it has retained 
almost all of the information col- 
“lated in graphic form. But it has 
consolidated many of its graphs 
and, due to its investigation, has 
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n advisory board 
that knows the facts 


ON its way from maker to 


user every product is 
handled by several groups of 
people. Each group views the 
product from a_ different 
standpoint. Each acquires a 
specialized knowledge of the 
product. 


The combined knowledge 
and experience of all of these 
groups is essential to the 
sound marketing of the 
product. 


When we start work for a 
manufacturer we go to these 
groups for information about 
the product and its competi- 
tors. We talk with hundreds 
— sometimes thousands — of 
jobbers, dealers and consum- 
ers. Their knowledge and 
experience become our knowl- 
edge and experience. The 
facts we learn are carefully 
collated and thoroughly ana- 
lyzed. This first-hand infor- 


mation, together with our 
recommendations, are bound 
in a book. This is called a 
Richards’ Book of Facts. 


With this book before him a 
manufacturer can build sales 
and advertising plans on the 
rock foundation of definite 
knowledge. He knows—where 
his competitor must often 
guess. 


You would be interested in 
a copy of our new _ book, 
“Business Research.” It was 
written to give the practical 
business man an understand- 
ing of how business research, 
intelligently applied, can bene- 
fit his business. 


Shall we send you a copy? 


JOSEPH RICHARDS 
COMPANY, Inc., 
249 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





| ‘RIC HARDS ‘Facts first—then Advertising’ 


An Advertising Agency—Est. 1874 
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issued some more frequently than 
in the past, while others have be- 
come purely semi-annual and an- 
nual fixtures, instead of monthly 
or bi-monthly issues. 

It is not enough that a graph 
should serve a useful purpose, in 
the opinion of those who are play- 
ing “Graphing the Graphites.” The 
purpose it serves must be profit- 
able as well as a useful one. It is 
not enough for a graph to stand 
on its own feet. It must be shown 
that it cannot be combined, with 
saving, with some other graph. 

It is seriously recommended to 
each reader in whose company 
more than a dozen graphs issued 
at regular intervals are used, that 
he enter into the spirit of the game 
and make one of his 1925 slogans, 
the up-to-date one—“Let’s ‘Graph 
the Graphites.’” 





“The National Republican” 
Becomes ‘National Republic” 


The National Republican, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which has been published as 
a weekly newspaper in tabloid form for 
the last two years, has changed to a 
monthly magazine, 9 inches by 12% 
inches in size, and has changed its 
name to the National Republic. In ad- 
dition to these changes, which are effec- 
tive with the April issue, the policy of 
the publication has been broadened bhe- 
yond the strictly political character 
heretofore maintained. 


“Literary Digest’? and 
“Current Opinion” to Merge 


Current Opinion, published by the 
Current Literature Company, New 
York, is to be merged with The Literary 
Digest, which is published in that city 
by the Funk & Wagnalls Company. It 
is expected that Current Opinion will 
cease publication with its May issue. 


Gove Compton Now Chicago 
Manager “Printers’ Ink” 


Gove Compton, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago sales staff of the 
Printers’ Ink Publications, has been 
appointed Chicago manager. He suc- 
ceeds Dwight Early whose change of 
position is reported elsewhere in this 
issue, 





Ventadoor Account for 
Miller, Black & Vanderbilt 


The Van Zile Ventilating Corpora- 
tion, New York, maker of Ventador, a 
ventilating panel for doors, has placed 
its advertising account with iller, 
Black & Vanderbilt, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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Presidential Campaign Results 


in Two Court Actions 
Two suits filed in the Supreme Court 
of New York County last week are an 
aftermath of the advertising campaign 
conducted during the Presidential elec- 
tion in behalf of the Democratic nomi- 
nees, John W. Davis and Charles W. 
Bryan. Van Patten, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, is the complainant 
in one suit which seeks payment of 
$84,220 alleged to be due and unpaid 
by the Democratic National Committee 
In its suit Van Patten, Inc., claims 
that it had a verbal agreement to ex 
pend $600,000 in advertising for the 
committee from which it was to receive 
the agency commission of 15 per cent 
from the publishers in whose publica 
tions the advertisements appeared. It 
is claimed that‘only about $100,000 was 
spent and, as a result, Van Patten was 
deprived of its commission on the sum 
of $500,000, this commission amounting 
to $75,000. In addition Van Patten 
asks for $9,220 which it claims is due 
it, as pér agreement, and which is 

unpaid. : 
i second action is a suit brought 
by Clem L. Shaver, Democratic National 
Chairman, against Van Patten, Inc., for 
an accounting of money advanced by the 
Democratic National Committee to the 

agency for advertising purposes. 





Institutional Campaign for 


Pacific Electric 

The Los Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas has been appointed to direct a 
special institutional campaign for the 
Pacific Electric Railway in Southern 
California newspapers. The copy, which 
is. in addition to the regular newspaper 
advertising program of the company, 
will feature the advantages of travel 
via the Pacific Electric Railway, such as 
=— convenience, speed and com- 
ort. 


Campaign Started on World 


Cruise 

The United American Lines, New 
York, have started an advertising cam- 
paign on their world cruises. News- 
papers are being used for these cruises 
which will start from New York in 
October and from San Francisco in 
February. Albert Frank & Company, 
New York advertising agency, is han- 
dling this campaign. 





Made Advertising Manager 


of Rochester “Times-Union” 
Ernest P. Gosling has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Rochester, 
N. Y., Times-Union, with which he has 
been associated as promotion manager. 





Becomes Groesbeck-Hearn, 


Inc. 
Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has changed its 
name to Groesbeck-Hearn, Incorporated. 
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After Breakfast 


or 


After Dinner? 


Morning Quick shave ... quick breakfast 
...temseness ... quick exit ... 
squaring of shoulders . . . register- 
ing of hard-boiled look as protec- 
tive armor for the business day .. . 


Evening Home... leisure ... dinner... 
cigar... transformation from hard- 
boiled gladiator to indulgent father 
...kind husband ... good pro- 
vider... 


Learn a lesson from the woman who knows this 
morning Jekyll and evening Hyde best. When 
does she suggest the new piano, the new car, the 
new bathroom? When will you suggest your 
wares? After breakfast or after dinner? 


THE After-Dinner Paper 


Boston Evening Crauscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco _Los Angeles 
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Investing Your... 
.... Inthe 


UST how effective your ad- 

vertising dollar is depends 
most of all upon the Market 
and the Medium. 


\Y 


The Chicago Territory is ad- 
mittedly the country’s richest 
market ... prosperous and 
stable, with a prosperity and 
stability created by greatly 
diversified agricultural and in- 
dustrial activity. 


Chicago Herald | a 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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Advertising Dollar 


Chicago Market 


ye in this greatest market 
the Sunday medium is the 
CHICAGO HERALD AND 
EXAMINER. With its Over- 
a-Million circulation it carries 
sales messages into more than 
a million homes every week. 
By its continual contact the 
merchandising department of 
the HERALD AND EXAMINER 
is qualified to offer advertisers 
a service based upon “Expe- 
rience Intelligently Applied.” 


In the Chicago Territory . . . 
“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Thats Tellin’ ’Em 
In Chicago! 


Advertising consists in telling potential buyers the 
alluring story of your merchandise. 


Telling your story effectively—lining them up 
before your sales counters—means reaching them 
through a medium that they read with interest and 
confidence. And that is where THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS shines with unrivalled luster. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS is demon- 
strably the most effective sales medium in the vast 
and prosperous Chicago market. The proof of its 
effectiveness is in the fact that year after year it leads 
all other Chicago daily newspapers in the volume 


of display advertising carried. 


BECAUSE IT PAID THEM advertisers bought 
15,099,486 agate lines of advertising space in The 
Daily News in 1924—the greatest volume of display 
advertising ever published in any Chicago daily 
newspaper in any single year. 


Behind this lies the great and responsive “charac- 
ter circulation” of The Daily News—400,000 aver- 
age net paid—1,200,000 daily readers, mainly in the 
financially competent homes of Chicago and its” 
near-by suburbs. 


These are the buyers of this great market—and 
the medium that they look to for buying information 


and guidance is 
THE 


ChicagoDailyNews 


First in Chicago 





Kiiviviig the Fads and Foibles of 
1,000 Retailers 


How a Salesman Maintained Contact with His Territory to the Profit 
of His Employers 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


[5 you'd seen Wilson work when 
he was a salesman getting $100 
a month for a coffee line, twelve 
years ago, you wouldn’t be sur- 
prised that he is making $25,000 
and better a year now, selling life 
insurance. Wilson was one young- 
ster getting started in the selling 
business whom you just naturally 
felt was way ahead of the field. 

There are many small towns in 
the interior of Oregon and Wash- 
ington where there are still mer- 
chants who bought coffee from 
Wilson and who love to talk about 
him. 

This isn’t meant to be a biog- 
raphy of a fine salesman, but it is 


a study of his methods and how 
they led to tremendous volume in 


coffee sales. And mainly there is 
the hope that it may be possible to 
consider some of his day-to-day 
undertakings and see if they will 
not apply to the general run of 
salesmen, 

When we keep in mind that the 
real backbone of the sales force is 
the army of men in the field, we 
must realize how important it is 
to get the average man earning 
$150 or $200 a month upon a plane 
just a little higher. It is the sales 
manager’s job to develop such 
men. They are the actual contact 
men. They are the “house” in the 
minds of the major percentage of 
retailers. 

The really successful sales man- 
ager is not so much the man who 
can find the successful salesmen 
in other sales forces and draw 
them away from their jobs and 
into his organization. On the con- 
trary, the great sales manager is 
the man who can take an average 
group of men and make them out- 
do themselves—sell “over their 
heads.” Herein the job of the 
sales manager is like the job of 
the football coach or the baseball 


manager. His value lies in what 
he can do with the great average. 
Not one sales manager in ten has 
any conception of what the ordi- 
nary human being can accomplish 
in a sales way, until he has in ac- 
tual experience seen ordinary, 
average men attain the heights to 
which careful training, the de- 
velopment of enthusiasm, consis- 
tent effort plus an abiding faith 
can lead them. 

It is true Wilson left the coffee 
business to go into life insurance, 
but that was partly the fault of 
the head of the coffee business. 
He might have made a good move 
had he resigned his position, made 
himself general manager emeritus 
and given the job to Wilson. But 
he was the head of a small con- 
cern and had imagination of the 
ingrowing variety. 


WILSON’S METHODS 


Now, what did Wilson do to 
get the volume of sales obtained? 
Nothing at all which any other 
young salesman couldn’t do also. 

I followed him around for a 
week. He had been on the terri- 
tory a year—possibly a little 
longer. During that time, he had 
become acquainted with every 
dealer and nine-tenths of the 
clerks. He had the family history 
and the local gossip at his finger 
tips. He had a territory of over a 
thousand merchants to call on. 
He covered the field every ninety 
days. How did he manage to re- 
member, when he walked into 
Smith’s Grocery, that three 
months ago Smith had sold a 
Ford at a long price and bought 
that second-hand Buick? And 
how did he recall that Smith had 
told him the Buick was in fine 
shape, except that somebody had 
dented the rear fender on the 
left side? How did he remember 
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to ask if Heck Bowers, Smith’s 
delivery boy, was still taking Sally 
Jones to dances over in Gresham ? 
And this and that and the other 
thing—all friendly, human inter- 
est incidents—ninety days old, but 
mighty real to those individuals 
who rarely got away from the 
home town. What gave him the 
wonderful memory which prompt- 
ed him to remember that Mrs. 
Miller, wife of the manager of the 
Dwight Lumber Company’s store, 
had a birthday on December 28 
and so never got any presents? 
And what a great impression his 
box of candy from 200 miles 
away made on the twenty-eighth! 
Not that the house wasn’t full of 
candy a few days after Christmas, 
but the big thing was that Wilson 
remembered that it was Mrs. 
Miller’s birthday. Pete Miller 
himself had a hard time remem- 
bering it, what with the holiday 
rush of business and everything. 

And all there was to it was that 
Wilson carried a loose-leaf book 
with a calendar file. He didn’t 
have to think about Mrs. Miller’s 
birthday any more than he had to 
try to remember that Minnie Put- 
nam had a birthday on Valen- 
tine’s Day. His calendar file told 
him on February 5 that it was 
time to buy a heart-shaped box of 
chocolates and have them sent to 
Minnie. And his sales sense as- 
sured him that when he called on 
Father Putnam on February 20, 
there would be a big coffee order 
waiting for him. Or if Putnam 
beamed in appreciation and put on 
a special sale February 15, and was 
all sold out, Wilson knew that a 
mail order would go in, reading 
“Give credit for this order to 
your Mr. Wilson.” Yes, sir! 
Father Putnam wouldn’t overlook 
his friend Wilson. 

And if Mrs. Heston, whose hus- 
band is a crank on coffee, tells 
Heck Bowers that she is sorry he 
brought Golden Bean Coffee be- 
cause her husband thinks it isn’t 
as good as it used to be, does 
Heck simply say nothing? He 
assures her that maybe she should 
have a new kind of percolator, 
because Golden Bean Coffee is 
about the only thing the best peo- 
ple in the town are buying. Didn’t 
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Mrs. So-and-So, who entertained 
thirty women at the most exclu- 
sive .party of the season, call up 
at the last minute and make him 
rush across town with two pounds 
of Golden Bean because she felt 
she would be short, and nothing 
else would do? 


HE HELPED HIS CUSTOMERS 


One evening ] found Wilson 
busily reading a book in his hotel 
room. “What story?” I asked 


him. 

And there he was reading care- 
fully a history of the canning 
business and the canned goods 
field. Nothing to do with coffee. 

“You see,” Wilson explained. 
“T’ve got most of my trade trained 
to put their troubles up to me. 
I’ve got to know a lot of things 
besides coffee. If I can tell them 
how to make money on dill pickles 
and catsup and canned milk, I can 
just naturally write down their 
coffee business. If I can tell them 
why Heinz makes the most sala- 
ble pickle and why it is a good 
thing to tie up with Knight on 
catsup and why the cash discount 
on Borden’s Milk will make a 
real return on the investment if 
they attend to turnover, that 
means money to them. Then 
they’re my friends. They like to 
see me come. Nothing in the 
world is so useful to a salesman 
as a good welcome when he calls 
on a customer. 

“Look at this letter’—and Wil- 
son showed me a note from a 
merchant in a small town in the 
interior of Oregon. 

“‘T want to buy me a good floor 
scale and I don’t know what kind 
to buy. Next time you are in 
Portland or Seattle, see what you 
can find out. I won’t buy until 
you get around again.’ 

And Wilson was studying scales 
and asking other dealers and when 
he got to Princeville, he would 
have some first-hand facts. Inci- 
dentally, he would come out of 
Princeville with a worth-while 
order for coffee. 

“Of course, there is one thing 
I have to remember and I have 
to keep it in the minds of all the 
dealers,” said Wilson. “My job 


is to sell coffee. Iwill tell them 
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about scales and what the chain 
stores do and what they can’t do 
and I will send them postal cards 
on birthdays and what not, but I 
make them know that my first job 
is to sell coffee. I sell them plenty 
and then I make them glad I sold 
them. And I help them sell it. 
Too often you meet salesmen who 
are just good fellows—like to 
make themselves useful to the 
buyers, don’t mind shoveling snow 
from in front of the store, will- 
ing to lend a hand on Satur- 
days if things are busy. And 
then they hang around waiting 
for an order and the dealer says: 
‘Bill, I’m sorry I don’t need a 
thing this time. But I'll save you 
something for next time.’ Not in 
my case.” 

One morning Wilson and I 
called early on a merchant in the 
factory section of a sawmill town. 
Saturday was the big buying day. 
This was Friday. The dealer had 
a hard luck story about ten cases 
of pancake flour he had bought 
on a deal. It wasn’t moving. How 
could he get his money out of the 
stuff ? 

“Well,” said Wilson, “try this. 
Clear a space over there. Fix up 
a table and put all the pancake 
flour on it. ave you a woman 
in this town who has ever done 
any selling? Put her to work 
Saturday and give her two cents a 
package on all she sells. Put on 
a good price in lots of three 
packages. Put a special price on 
some of your best syrup and let 
her sell that, too.” 

The next day the table was 
fixed up. The flour was all there 
and several dozen cans of syrup 
were piled alongside. The woman 
was there to sell the customers as 
they came in—not to demonstrate 
but to sell. And she did sell. She 
made over $3 in commissions for 
herself, and at that time $3 was 
real money for a woman in that 
small town where it would buy a 
good pair of shoes. Also the 
dealer was happy. And there was 
a big window display of Golden 
Bean Coffee. And Wilson had 
induced the dealer to re-engage 
the woman to work the following 
Saturday and sell his coffee. 
Another grocer had a $10,000 
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stock, but he couldn’t do enough 
business and get in enough money 
to build up a sufficient working 
capital to discount his bills. 
Wilson’s own house had threat- 
ened to put him on the C. O. D. 
list. Wilson knew the town and 
the man and conditions. One 
whole Sunday we all took inven- 
tory. Then Wilson went down 
the list of goods on hand and told 
the merchant what he didn’t have 
to handle. He set down on an- 
other sheet close to $4,000 of 
merchandise that moved so slowly 
that it didn’t pay to have it in the 
store. He showed the merchant 
that he did only about 10 per cent 
of his total volume on those num- 
bers and even at that, if he cut 
them out, with a little salesman- 
ship, he would sell 7 or 8 per 
cent of it from his other lines. 
And he would have a cleaner and 
better stock all around. Then 
they wrote some newspaper ad- 
vertisements. Later on we heard 
that this dealer had worked his 
stock down $3,000. He used the 
money to get himself into shape 
to discount his bills and from 
then on became an enthusiast in 
minimum stocks and heavy turn- 
over. 

Among other things, Wilson 
showed him how to do a fine 
coffee business on just two num- 
bers—his own for a quality line 
and a bulk mixture for the com- 
petitive business. 


ANOTHER NOVEL IDEA 


“If you’re going to do real vol- 
ume among these merchants,” 
Wilson told me, “you’ve got to be 
a good merchant among them. 
You’ve got to be able to do more 
than sell them coffee. Of course, 
coffee volume must come first, but 
they will buy from the man who 
is one of them. You don’t have 
to offer a man rebates and conces- 
sions and special deals. But if 
you want to get volume in busi- 
ness, you’ve got to be able to 
show profits .to those who buy 
from you.” 

There is one more method 
which Wilson had which he used 
to great advantage. It was a plan 
for getting started with the hard 
prospect, the man who was en- 
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thusiastic about some other brand 
and stuck to it. 

Wilson would work for months 
to get an evening away from the 
store with a prospect of that kind. 
“Can’t talk much in a man’s store 
to a man who doesn’t want to 
talk,” he said to me one day. 
“But if I can get him on some 
subject that will let me get him 
for an evening, I’ll put an evening 
into it any time and will be glad 
of the chance. When you can get 
a good, hard, worth-while buyer 
down to the hotel and get his un- 
divided attention after dinner for 
an hour or two, it is possible to 
lay a foundation on which to 
build some real future business.” 

Wilson left the coffee business 
one day and in a few months be- 
came a sensational life insurance 
salesman. It would fill a book— 
the stories they tell of his method 
of getting the farmers among 
whom he works to buy life insur- 
ance. He sells it rapidly and thor- 
oughly because once again he has 
made himself a student and then 
a teacher. We might almost come 
to this conclusion—that the great 
salesman is first of all a student 
and then a_ good _ teacher—a 
teacher who knows his subject 
and has the welfare of his people 
at heart. And just as those quali- 
fications make for a great teacher 
so they make for a fine salesman. 
And the big job of the sales 
manager is to teach the average 
man to realize what the elements 
are which combine to make a man 
get the business. 


Locomotive Account for 
George J. Kirkgasser Agency 


The Davenport Locomotive Works, 
Davenport, Iowa, has placed its adver- 
tising account with ge J. Kirk- 
gasser & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. A campaign in_ industrial 
magazines and newspapers of the Mid- 
dle West is planned. 


Will of H. H. Windsor 
Probated 


The estate of the late Henry H. 
Windsor, of Evanston, Ill., owner and 
founder of Popular Mechanics Magazine, 
Chicago, amounts to $1,100,000, accord- 
ing to an inventory filed in the probate 
court. Mr. Windsor’s holdings will 
eventually be divided between his widow 
and his son, Henry Windsor, Jr. Mr. 
Windsor died in May, 1924. 
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Ford Tells Dealers about 1925 
Advertising Plans 


In a_letter to its dealers the Ford 
Motor Company explains its advertising 
policy and plans for its 1925 campaign 
on Ford cars, trucks and tractors and 
Lincoln cars. Dealers are told how the 
Ford company arrives at its advertising 
appropriation and how this will be 
spent. 

Each Ford car, truck and tractor is 
assessed with an advertising charge of 
$3, which is added to the dealers’ in 
voices. Mediums are divided into three 
divisions: National, which includes gen 
eral magazines, farm papers and voca- 
tional publications; Local A, which in- 
cludes newspapers, outdoor advertising 
and direct mail, and Local B, which 
includes newspapers, outdoor advertis: 
ing, car cards, direct mail and special 
forms of advertising. 

The “national” classification covers 
all mediums having a general or sec- 
tional circulation not confined to the 
territory of any one branch. 

The ‘‘Local A” classification calls for 
the use of a list of 800 daily news- 
papers. This advertising will not carry 
dealers’ signatures because, it is stated, 
in some outlying places where there is 
a Ford dealer, there may be no local- 
ized advertising. 

Outdoor advertising is to be on the 
basis of a representative or half- 
showing. 

The expenditure for newspapers un- 
der the “Local B” division will depend 
upon how much the dealer assessment 
plan will stand. This division is made 
to provide for additional newspaper ad 
vertising in sections where it is needed. 

Dealers will be charged with an as- 
sessment of $25 on each Lincoln car at 
the time of delivery. The Ford com- 
pany will apply an equal amount toward 
this advertising which will be conduct 
ed independently of the Ford advertis- 
ing. Class magazines will be used in 
the Lincoln advertising and the “copy 
will be brief and the ap directed to 
persons of taste and culture.” 





Rand and Kardex Companies 
Merge 


Rand Company, Inc., and The Kar- 
dex Company, both of Tonawanda, 
N. Y., were merged on April 1 and will 
be operated under the name of the 
Rand-Kardex Company, Inc. James 
A. Rand, —— of the Rand Com 
pany, will be chairman of the board ot 
directors and his son, James A. Rand, 
Jr., president of the Kardex Company, 
will be president and general manager 


-of the new company. George S. Stan 


island, vice-president of the Kardex 
company will continue in that position 





Jefferson Electric Account 
for McJunkin 


The Jefferson Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, maker of automotive 
equipment, has appointed the McJunkin 
Advertising Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Naturally, Philadelphia’s favorite paper is the 
paper trusted and believed in by the 43,339 re- 
tailers and 5,007 wholesalers who must be sold 


before Philadelphia can buy. <A vast turn-over 
has accrued to the advertisers who have recog- 
nized this fact and dominated both sides of the 
Philadelphia market in the paper nearly every 
Philadelphian reads. 

The reader confidence enjoyed by The Eve- 
ning Bulletin is attested by the fact that The 
Bulletin’s circulation is the largest in Philadel- 
phia and one of the largest in the United States. 

The Bulletin goes into practically every home 
in and around the great city of Philadelphia and 
makes it possible to reach this huge market of 
nearly three million people —third largest in 
America—through one newspaper at one cost. 

With a circulation of over half a million copies 
daily The Bulletin dominates Philadelphia. 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


Coen NEWSPAPER 


518,357 


\verage Daily Net Circulation for Year Ending December 31, 1924, 
(Copyright, 1925, Bulletin Company) 
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The couple with seats next to 
the Peters’ came in, 

“Pm so sorry,” said the woman, 
as her headdress swept across Mr. 
Peters’ mouth. 

Mr. Peters spat out the feathers 
and sata: “Not at all.” 


From ‘The Peters’ at the Play” 
by Robert C. Benchley 

in the April 

Rep Book MaGaziINneE 


Robert Benchley is still recording in Tx 

Rep Boox Macazine the amazing and 
amusing experiences of the Peters’ in New 
York, They are the talk of magazine readers 
everywhere. So are the stories by Booth 
Tarkington, Michael Arlen, Harvey 
‘O’ Higgins, Gerald Beaumont and others, 
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O Ok K Magazine | 


Tue urban market produces 
maximum sales with minimum 
selling expense. The livest 
prospects are trading with the 
most alert dealers. 


The manufacturer can reach 
this market most effectively 
through the pages of Tuz Rep 
Book Macazine. Over 86% of 
its nearly a million families 
are found in communities of 
2500 or more population. 
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AVE you read your 1925 copy of “Greater 
Milwaukee Facts and Figures?” You will 

find this book of great value in comparing the 
sales possibilities in the Milwaukee market 
with those existing in other national markets. 
“Facts and Figures” show why buying ‘power 
is always at a high point in Milwaukee—why 
this market is one of the most dependable sales 
territories in America. Everyone interested 
in building permanent business at low cost 
should study the up-to-the-minute facts which 
this book contains. 


Copies of “Greater Milwaukee Facts and Fig- 
ures” have been mailed to advertising agencies. 
Any sales executive may have acopy on request. 
Write promptly as the quantity is limited. 


The Milwaukee 
Oo 
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No Need to Fear Britain or Germany 
in Foreign Markets 


The American Exporter Has the Whip Hand and as Soon as He Realizes 
This He Will Refuse to Become Stampeded by Misinformation 


By Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


T= gratifying increase in our 
export trade in 1924 over 1923 
which showed a gain of some 
$430,000,000, or over 10 per cent, 
and the continued satisfactory 
gains in the opening months of 
1925, have been offset to a cer- 
tain extent by increasing doubts 
as to the dangers of competition 
from our European rivals in the 
leading overseas markets. There 
can be no question that the out- 
standing feature of the present 
international trade situation is 
this problem of the coming con- 
flict among the great export na- 
tions. It is well at the outset 
to recognize frankly the intensity 
of this rivalry and the probable 


dangers which it involves to cer- 


tain of our leading lines and 


trade positions. 

There has, however, been so 
much misinformation circulated 
on the subject bordering in some 
cases on near panic and hysteria, 
inspired in our midst in a few 
outstanding instances by our com- 
petitors themselves, that it is high 
time for a calm, dispassionate 
view of the actual facts as to 
where we stand competitively. 

There are two preliminary ob- 
servations which might be borne 
in mind, possibly by way of con- 
solation for those who are_in- 
clined to be more panic-stricken. 
First of all, a casual summary of 
recent German and British trade 
papers and trade association re- 
ports reveals any number of 
indications of a precisely compara- 
ble fear on the part of our Eu- 
ropean rivals as to their prospects 
in the face of increasing Ameri- 
can competitive effort. There is 
on every hand an evident search- 
ing for some plausible explanation 


An address delivered at the luncheon 
of the American Manufacturers Export 
Association on March 25, 1925. 
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of the persistence of American 
foreign trade success in spite of 
the six years in which Europe has 
had the opportunity to regain its 
overseas markets. 

Secondly, it is well to remem- 
ber that this is by no means the 
first instance of vigorous compe- 
tition overseas; the period imme- 
diately before the war was marked 
by an equally intense export ef- 
fort and the outstanding conclu- 
sion to be derived from this pe- 
riod, especially during the years 
1910-13, should unmistakably be 
encouraging to the American for- 
eign trade community. We were 
not only holding our own, but in 
such highly competitive areas as 
the ABC countries of South 
America we were rapidly overtak- 
ing our two rivals. 


HOW TO APPRAISE MARKETS 


The fundamental question 
which lies at the bottom of any 
accurate appraisal of the present 
competitive situation is not so 
much the problem of the relative 
strength of the leading partici- 
pants in the contest as it is in 
the probable expansion of the pur- 
chasing power of the more highly 
competitive markets. If we ex- 
amine carefully the more alarm- 
ing prophecies as to the dangers 
to our export trade from inten- 
sified European competition, we 
find that they proceed in almost 
every case from the assumption 
that the trade of the competitive 
areas has already reached a point 
of nearly complete saturation and 
that the issue is simply one of 
the relative strength of the three 
leading contestants as to which 
will gain a predominant position. 
This totally errpneous deduction 
presumes a rigidity of the stand- 
ards of living in these economic- 
ally “new” lands overseas, which 
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is so profoundly at variance with 
the actual conditions as to be al- 
most absurd. If any one out- 
standing economic or social phe- 
nomenon has been demonstrated 
with irrefutable conviction 
throughout the world since 1918, 
it has been the truly astounding 
capacity of the human animal 
not only for recovery from the 
profoundest shocks, but for im- 
provement and aspirations toward 
higher levels of comfort and well- 
being entirely beyond any expec- 
tations of a decade or two ago. 

It is well to remind those who 
fear that the import capacity of 
these competitive markets is rigid 
and stricty limited that the total 
import pce, Ramnsen of Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia, Oceania and Africa 
were well over $6,000,000,000 last 
year, which was more than dou- 
ble the annual average of 1910-13. 
By way of explanation of this 
expansion of the purchasing pow- 
er of these markets which con- 
tinues to move ahead at acceler- 
ated speed, it is only necessary to 
cite one such element as the treb- 
ling during the past decade of 
American industrial and commer- 
cial investments (exclusive of 
Government bonds) throughout 
Latin America where we now 
have well over $3,000,000,000 en- 
gaged in productive enterprises 
as against a little over $1,000,- 
000,000 in 1913. This represents 
not simply a_ replacement of 
eliminated European investment 
but, in numerous cases, a direct 
contribution toward the develop- 
ment of hitherto untouched 
sources of wealth and well-being, 
which has reacted profoundly 
upon the standard of living as 
well as the general social and eco- 
nomic outlook for great masses 
of population, and consequently 
upon their imports. 

The significant feature from 
our point of view of this stimu- 
lated and greatly expanded pur- 
chasing power in the competitive 
territories is the fact that its re- 
quirements are, in a large meas- 
ure, for those newer products of 
industrial ingenuity which have 
been the peculiar forte of Ameri- 
can manufacturers — moderately 
priced automobiles, motion pic- 
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ture films, labor-saving machinery, 
ready made clothing, electrical 
specialties, office equipment, etc. 

If we examine the actual fig- 
ures of the relative status of the 
three leading trade rivals in rep- 
resentative competitive markets, 
the situation is far from discour- 
aging for our exporters. Taking 
the three most important South 
American countries, we note that 
in 1913 the United Kingdom easily 
led with a contribution of 29.7 
per cent of their imports. Ger- 
many came second with 19.7 per 
cent; and the United States was 
third with 13,5 per cent, although 
gaining rapidly on each of the 
others. By 1923, however, the 
situation was entirely changed, the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom being practically even 
with 24 per cent each, with per- 
haps a slight advantage in favor 
of the latter because of the heavy 
British interests in the Argentine; 
Germany had fallen far behind 
with about 13 per cent as’ her 
share. In other words, so far 
as the leading South American 
markets were concerned, the 
United States had nearly doubled 
her relative strength. 


OUR TRADE WITH FAR EAST 


In the three leading Far East- 
ern markets, a similar transfor- 
mation had taken place. In Japan, 
our share of the imports rose 
from 16 per cent in 1913 to 26 
per cent in 1924; whereas those 
from Great Britain fell from 16 
per cent to 12 per cent, and Ger- 
many’s declined from 9 per cent 
to 6 per cent. In China, the 
American gain was even more 
impressive during the same pe- 
riod, rising from 6 per cent to 
16 per cent, whereas Britain’s 
share fell from 16 per cent to 13 
per cent and Germany’s from 5 
per cent to 3 per cent. Even in 
India, a supposedly impregnable 
stronghold of British trade, 
though still dominated by her mer- 
chants, the American Portion of 
imports though small is growing, 
having risen from about 2% per 
cent to nearly 6 per cent. These 
specific examples might serve to 
illustrate the fact that American 

merchants and manufacturers 
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Local Advertisers Know 


In its six issues a week, 
The Indianapolis News 
serpy 11,011,983 
ines of local advertis- 
ing in 1924. 

This is 1,207,301 lines 
more than the total o 
all other Indianapolis 
newspapers combined 
(thirteen issues a week). 


The true index to the 
advertising value of any 
newspaper is its stand- 
ing with local mer- 
chants. They are on the 
aap They know 
ocal conditions. They 
have a constant, day- 
to-day check on re- 
sults. They place their 
advertising appropria- 
tions where t ey 
know they can get 


the greatest return. 


The newspaper that 
carries the largest 
volume of local adver- 
tising has the greatest 
reader interest in adver- 
tising. Readers habit- 
ually refer to The 
Indianapolis News for 
shopping information 
because they know that 
it carries the unabridged 
advertising of local 
merchants. 


The news r that 
local merc w 20 have 
proved beyond all 
question to be the most 
productive is ipso facto 
the strongest medium 
for national accounts. 
In Indianapolis that 


newspaper is The News. 


Ihe Indianapolis 





NEWS 


2a T. CARROLL, Advertising sng «Fs 


Chictes oo 


The Tower Bldg. 
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have by no means been driven 
from the field. 

A further fear has often been 
expressed that the expansion of 
native manufacturing industries 
in- these countries might thereby 
curtail the imports of manufac- 
tures, not only from the United 
States, but Europe as well. While 
there can be no doubt that in 
many instances, as for example, 
in the textile trade of the Far 
East, native industries might re- 
place imports, it should be care- 
fully borne in mind that any such 
local industrial development will 
not only stimulate the importation 
of machinery and supplies but 
will directly improve the  pur- 
chasing power of the native pop- 
ulations and thereby encourage 
the importation of a higher class 
of foreign wares—a development 
which will carry peculiar signi- 
ficance for the quality manufac- 
tures of the United States. A 
vivid illustration of this point is 
presented in the fact that although 
the manufacturing industry of the 
United States had its decade of 
greatest growth during 1914-23, 
nevertheless, our imports of fin- 
ished manufactures rose from an 


annual average of $389,000,000 in’ 


the five years of 1909-14 to $750,- 
000,000 in 1924. 


WHY OUTLOOK IS ROSY 


One of the most significant and 
promising phases of our relation- 
ship with these economically 

” countries is the amazing 
growth of our purchases of raw 
material from them, which in- 
creased from an annual average 
of $734,000,000 during the five 
pre-war years to nearly treble that 
figure, or $2,112,000,000, in 1924. 
The establishment of such for- 
midable credits in this country by 
raw material producers in Asia, 
Latin America, Africa, and Ocea- 
nia is bound to have a profound 
effect upon the prospects of our 
sales to them. Weare now buy- 
ing about seven times as much 
crude rubber as we did before the 
war and some two or three times 
as much silk, vegetable oil, cacao, 
sugar, and many other overseas 
raw materials. 

The steadily advancing pros- 


‘cess of 26,000,000 
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perity and growth of productive 
capacity within the United States 
is one of the best indices of our 
competitive powers in  interna- 
tional commerce. We hear much 
of mass production and of its 
vast powers in determining com- 
petitive ability but we do not al- 
ways realize the tremendous ad- 
vantage which the United States 
actually has in this particular con- 
nection. Our manufactures were 
valued at about $25,000,000,000 in 
1914; their value in the recent 
census of 1923 was indicated at 
approximately $60,000,000,000 —a 
most impressive increase even 
after allowance is made for lib- 
eral price changes during the de- 
cade, 

In pig iron, for example, the 
gross tonnage produced by the 
United States in 1913 was 30,- 
600,000 tons which was practi- 
cally the same as the combined out- 
put of the United Kingdom and 
Germany, namely 29,300,000 tons. 
By 1924 this predominance had been 
almost doubled; that is to say, the 
American output was 31,000,000 
tons, whereas the combined Brit- 
ish and German output was only 
15,600,000 tons. A similar situa- 
tion prevailed in ingot steel in 
which the American production in 
1913 was some 31,300,000 tons 
whereas the British and German 
combined total was slightly in ex- 

tons. By 1924, 
American production had risen to 
37,800,000 tons, while the produc- 
tion of our two European rivals 
was slightly under 17,000,000 tons. 

On the side of coal production 
likewise, we have more than main- 
tained our pre-war supremacy, 
having reached more than 573,- 
000,000 tons in 1924, or consider- 
ably in excess of the combined 
output of the United Kingdom 
and Germany. Our consumption 
of the world’s crude rubber pro- 
duction, to take another index of 
industrial expansion, has _ risen 
from 43 per cent of the total 
world output in 1913 to 77 per 
cent in 1924, Similar figures might 
be cited in many other lines to 
indicate the truly impressive pre- 
dominance of industrial America, 
a mastery which is bound to de- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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One 


ETAILERS say it with 


their own advertising. 


In 15 years, New York retail 
stores have used 4,587 pages in 
Vogue ... an average of 300 
pages a year... 343 pages in 
1924. 


With every newspaper reader 
having easy access to New York 
stores, and with retailers enjoy- 
ing low preferential rates, it’s no 
wonder they advertise heavily 
in newspapers. 


But when Vogue’s readers are 
scattered through hundreds ot 
cities . . . and when the local 
merchant pays exactly the same 
rate as the national manufac- 
turer... it speaks volumes for 
Vogue’s power to create sales. 


Nothing but sales . . . traceable 
sales . . . quantities of sales... 
keep New York merchants in 
our pages, year after year. 


VOGUE 


of the Gondé Nast Group 
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Better than 





@ “Great figures, those,” said one 
of our good advertisers in Baltimore 
when we showed him our latest 
circulation figures— “but I don’t 
need them.” 


@ “Why?” we asked. 


q “Because I know where my results 
come from,”’ was the answer. 


@ The overwhelming local advertis- 
ing patronage of the Sunpapers is 
the result of a day-to-day checking 
of definite results from definite items. 


@ The wise national advertiser fol- 


lows the local one as closely as the 
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Statistics! 


detective assigned to follow the Presi- 
dent. 


It’s a safe system. 
y 


@ The Sunpapers have plenty of im- 
pressive figures, but what pleases the 


advertiser most is the impressive re- 
sults he gets from his Sunpaper 
advertising. 


February Net Paid Average Circulation: 


Daily (M & E) 250,696 
Sunday - - - 183,667 


A Gain of 3,553 Daily and 5,380 
Sunday Over February, 1924. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” 
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An old saying and true Straw No. 4 


STRAWS show which way 


the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried 
by a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows 
the value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. The 
Chicago Evening Post carried less medical advertising than any 
other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from installment 
houses would not pay for the ink to dot the i’s in a single issue. 


But there are many lines of high-grade advertising from 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other 
Chicago daily paper—morning or evening. And there are 
several very high-grade lines from which The Post receives 
more advertising . a all the other Chicago papers combined 
—morning, evening and Sunday. 

For Straw No. 4 we will take the advertising of Chicago 
banks and trust companies. The Chicago Evening Post has 
for many years been recognized by the Chicago banks and 
trust companies as the Chicago evening paper which reaches 
the class of people who are most desirable as customers. 

As in previous years, The Chicago Evening Post carried 
more advertising of the Chicago banks and trust companies 
than any other Chicago evening paper. The figures for the 
year 1924 follow: 


POST. . . 233,444 lines 
eo «0 os » on « SR “6 


American .. . . . 128,047 we 
Journal . .. . . . 127,602 os 


These figures are furnished by the Advertising Record Company, 
an independent audit company. 














It Pays to Advertise in a 
Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 
Able to Become Good 
Customers 


The Chicago 
Evening Post 


‘“‘Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper’’ 
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‘ermine ultimately the direction of 
the world’s commerce. 

Fundamentally, the issue be- 
tween the American exporter and 
his rival would seem to be one 
strictly of whether quality or cut 
prices should prevail. As between 
the two there is to be no question 

5 to the ultimate decision of the 
American merchant or manufac- 
turer. A strict adherence to those 
high standards which have long 
given American wares their stand- 
ing in overseas markets would 
seem to be the best, and in fact, 
the only foundation for a lasting 
edifice in our foreign trade. It 
is quite probable that this may 
mean a loss in certain lines and 
trade centres, but there is some 
comfort in noting that European 
price cutting seems to be decided- 
ly on the wane for several strong 
reasons. 

First of all, the high rates of 
interest now being required by 
all lenders of capital—whether 
native or American—to European 
enterprises will present an in- 
creasingly serious problem for the 
European manufacturer. Second- 
ly, he faces the inevitable accumu- 
lation of heavy tax rates from 
which relief might not be avail- 
able for years. Thirdly, there is 
every indication of a steady up- 
ward climb of wage rates which 
in Germany, for example, are still 
25 per cent below pre-war pur- 
chasing power. Fourthly, with 
recovering exchange rates as a re- 
sult of stabilized currencies, one 
of the monetary advantages en- 
joyed by our competitors after 
the war has been wiped out. 

There can be no doubt that the 
recovering European industries 
are in need of capital, but it can 
be frankly questioned how much 
of the amounts sought are de- 
sired for legitimate purposes and 
how much as a means of satisfy- 
ing the obsession for excessively 
long credit terms to their cus- 
tomers which was so conspicuous 
a feature of pre-war continental, 
and particularly. German, export- 
ing. One of the grim truths 
which our German competitors 
ought to have learned as a result 
of their experiences in 1912-13 
was the extremely unstable po- 
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sition which inevitably results 
from over-extensions of credit. 
The first tremor of international 
difficulties in the Balkans and in 
Tripoli at that time was enough 
to send a quaver through many 
German overseas ‘operations be- 
cause of the precarious inflated 
credits upon which they were 
based. It might well behoove 
those who are responsible for the 
supply of capital for the revival 
of continental industry to scruti- 
nize closely the precise character 
and stability of the overseas op- 
erations made possible by such 
extensions of capital. 

Long term credits have a well- 
recognized place in all business, 
whether export or domestic. The 
difficulty lies in their proper ad- 
ministration; and in this field, it 
might be well to dispose of the 
absurd fiction that American 
firms are amateurs in the matter 
of proper credit extension. For 
nearly two decades all sober- 
minded and well-informed Eu- 
ropean exporters have admitted 
the superiority of long-time cred- 
it systems of such well-known 
American lines as agricultural 
implements, sewing machines, etc. 
If Germany proposed to resort to 
such dangerous short-cuts to tem- 
porary export inflation as exces- 
sive credits or prolonged price 
reduction, she will be building a 
house of cards which will col- 
lapse at the first flutter of inter- 
national uncertainties. 

_Let us leave the extraordinary 
risks of price-gambling to our 
competitors and adhere to those 
sound principles which have al- 
ways been the basis of successful 
merchandising at home and 
abroad—good quality, just terms, 
implicit compliance with commit- 
ments on delivery, and develo 
ment of the best production tech- 
nique. Let us, above all, keep 
our heads and not be stampeded 
by any sudden or momentary 
shift in the trade current or by 
the temporary advantages of our 
competitors. 


Joins Littlehale Agency 


Wilfrid S. Bastine has joined 
Littlehale Advertising Agency, Inc., Neo 
York, in the capacity of assistant to 
the president. 
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AutoStrop’s Guarantee Sale 
Increases Sales Outlets 


Big Space in New York Newspapers and Other Mediums Announces 
Eight-Day Sale at Half Price 


Te one type of manufacturer a 
large scale sampling drive at a 
reduced price, designed to put his 
product into the hands of a great 
number of new users and open up 
new sales outlets, offers particular 
advantages. These manufacturers 
may sell things as widely divergent 
as plows, harrows and razors but 
they have one point in common. 
The profit is in the repeat business 
on the steel scraping surface. The 
plow, harrow or razor holder lasts 
for years. The thing that does 
the scraping will be used up and 
must be replaced. There come 
the repeat sales and profits. 

The big AutoStrop drive on its 
gold-plated, Valet AutoStrop razor 
with one blade instead of the usual 
three, is a case in point. 

On March 9, in a special broad- 
side to all dealers in the New York 
Metropolitan district, the Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor Company an- 
nounced an eight-day guarantee 
sale of its razors at the special 
price of 49 cents instead of the 
usual selling price of a dollar. 
Two days before the sale, which 
started on March 26, full-page and 
half-page advertisements in a list 
of more than twenty-five news- 
papers told all possible sales out- 
lets about the sale, urged dealers 
to have an ample stock on hand, 
to display the poster in their win- 
dows, and to make good use of 
the twenty special telephones which 
had been installed at the factory 
to handle orders promptly. These 
advertisements acted both as a 
“dealer-get-ready” notice and as a 
teaser announcement to the public. 
A previous tryout campaign in 
Syracuse had enabled the company 
to make a fairly close estimate on 
the number of men who would 
take advantage of the special of- 
fer. In addition to the regular 
selling force which spent the week 
previous to the sale in calling on 
dealers to get orders, based upon 
the previous tryout campaign, an 


extra force of men who usually 
act as missionary salesmen and 
merchandising advisors, supple- 
mented the work of the regular 
sales force. A fleet of automo- 
biles was kept busy and a large 
number of calls was made each 
day. The big volume of adver- 
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Sharpens Itself 


BUTOCTROP GAPETT BALOR CO . O68 ives 








COPY USED IN AUTOSTROP DRIVE 


tising which had been scheduled 
in newspapers and other mediums 
impressed dealers and prospects 
that the drive on the reduced 
price would stimulate purchases. 

Every dealer, old or new, was 
told that he took no chances in 
putting in a stock to meet the 
demand. “You risk nothing,” the ° 
dealer was told, “for we guaran 
tee to take back from you after 
the sale any and all of these 
special razors rémaining unsold, 
giving you full cash refund at 
your purchase price.” The dealer 
was .told also that the men who 
came to his store for the speciall) 
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“A (lass. Magazine in a (lass by Itself”’ 
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First in French Advertising 


P. Sasigen section of thir- 
teen pages of French 
advertising appears in the April 
Harper's Bazar. The greatest 
Paris houses are included. This, 
our Paris agents assure us, rep- 
resents the largest advertising 
investment that these Paris 
houses have placed in any indi- 
vidual number of any fashion 
magazine, French or American. 
And certainly it is proof of 
what Paris thinks of the fashion 
authority of Harper’s Bazar. 


CNV a 


Harpers Bagar 
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priced razor were ready prospects 
for other items, particularly a 
package of extra blades for the 
razor: The previous test, the com- 
pany said, had proved the fact 
that 90 per cent of the men who 
responded to the special offer 
purchased blades and other shav- 
ing accessories. 

Many new sales outlets ordered 
the special razor and agreed to 
have a counter display and to 
show the poster the day before the 
sale. Inasmuch as the company 
did not wish to open special ac- 
counts, all goods were sent C. O. 
D. The company softened the 
peremptory tone of this request by 
pointing out that this payment was 
merely a deposit, because unsold 
razors could be returned for the 
full cash refund. 

The razors 
case were sold to dealers at the 
special price of $4.20 a dozen, so 
that on a “wrap-up-and-hand-out” 
basis a good profit was offered the 
dealer, if he turned his stock 
quickly. Up to the third day of 
the sale the company reported 
that the twenty extra telephones 
were being kept busy and the sale 
was running along fully up to the 
expectations based upon the pre- 
vious tryout campaign. Also ac- 
cording to expectations is the 
great number of new sales out- 
lets which are being secured. 


C. C. Swearingen Joins Miami 
“Herald” 


Charles C. Swearingen, who has been 
automobile editor and manager of auto- 
motive advertising of the Louisville, 

-» Courier-Journal for the last 
eighteen years, has resigned to become 
associated with the advertising depart- 
ment of the Miami, Fla., Herald. 


Herbert Flemming with “The 
Red Book Magazine” 


Herbert Flemming has joined the 
advertising staff of The Red Book 
Magazine. He will cover the Cleveland 
territory. Mr. Flemming was formerly 
with the Chicago staff of Farm and 
Fireside. 


Middletown ‘“Times-Press” 


Appoints Fralick & Bates 

The Middletown, N. Y., Times- 
Press lias appointed Fralick & Bates, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 


in a new maroon . 
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Vanderbilt Newspaper 


Appointments 

Charles Adams has been appointed 
business manager of the San Francisco 
Illustrated Daily Herald, according to 
an announcement given to PrinTERs’ 
Inx by Ben Mellon, general manager of 
Vanderbilt Newspapers, Inc. Mr. Adams 
will direct both the business and adver- 
tising departments. He was formerly 
advertising manager of the Fresno, 

lif., Bee. 

Robert G. Smith, promotion manager 
of the Los Angeles Iilustrated Daily 
News, has been transferred to the Jilus- 
trated Daily Herald as circulation man- 
ager. 


Will Represent Brewster 


Publications in East 

Archer A. King, Inc., publishers’ rep- 
resentative, Chicago, has opened an of- 
fice at New York, having been appointed 
the Eastern representative of Brewster 
Publications, Inc., Brooklyn, publisher 
of Motion Picture Magazine, Motion 
Picture Classic and Movie Thrillers. 


“Oil Trade” Changes 


Major D. Hanna has been appointed 
business manager of the Oil Trade 
Journal, Incorporated, New York, pub- 
lisher of Oil Trade, “The Petroleum 
Register” and Fuel Oil for Heat and 
Power. E. L. Fowler, formerly busi- 
ness manager, has been elected secretary. 
Edward H. Philippi has been appointed 
advertising manager. 


Form Advertising Business at 
Trenton, N. J. 


A new advertising business has been 
formed at Trenton, N. J., under the 
name of Eldridge-Northrop, Inc. The 
officers are Richard B. Eldridge, pres- 
ident; Bert Tilden, vice-president, 
and H. R. Northrop, secretary-treasurer. 


Dwight H. Early with 


Burton R. Freer 
Dwight H. Early, with the Chicago 
sales staff of the Printers’ Inx Publica- 
tions for the last three years and manager 
for the last year s me associated 
with Burton R. Freer, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Chicago. 


R. J. Sloman Enters Insurance 
Field 


Richard J. Sloman, director of sales 
of the Century Advertisin Service, 
Inc., New York, has joined ward M. 
McMahon and Associates, insurance, 
also of New York. 


“Western Farmer” to Change 


Size 

Western Farmer, 
beginning with the issue of May 1 will 
be changed in size. The size of the new 


Portland, Oreg., 


e will be 9% inches by 13% 


type 
our columns to a page. 


inches, 
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30,000 
paid subscribers in 
the civil engineering 


lisher 
Lotion 


“"@ and construction 


field— 


ointed 


jointed 
s at To keep your products 
before ALL tthe im- 
. y > portant men in the 
- civil - engineering - and- 
— construction field— 
h ALL the time—in 
, whatever branch of the 
hicago field these men may be 
anager engaged at the moment 
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: : A McGraw-Hill Publication—-A.B.C., A.B.P.—Tenth Ave, at 36th St., New York 
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Reader-acceptance 
The Cleveland PLAI 
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The Plain Dealer’s growth : 
daily circulation during the pas 
ten years has been 55.05 per cent ' 
—a larger increase than any othe 
Cleveland newspaper. 


Me Clevelan 


in Cleveland and Northern Ohio~ 


J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KE 
110 E. 42nd St., 350 N. Mich. Ave., Chi J. B 


New York Fine Arts Bldg., Detr sp 
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.. the reason for 


\INEALER’S steady growth 
iomd Advertising 


Reader-acceptance of Cleveland’s 
Great morning newspaper is based 
upon years and years of building and 
holding the confidence of its readers. 


Ten years of consistent growth have 
marked the ever increasing preference 
of newspaper readers in the three- 
million market for the daily Plain 
Dealer. | 











This preference is acknowledged by 
national advertisers. They were re- 
sponsible for 51% of all national lineage 
in all Cleveland newspapers in 1924 
appearing in the Plain Dealer ALONE. 





J. BIDWELL CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 742 Market Street 
Los Angeles San Francisco, Cal. 
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Better Distribution Will Help 
Stabilize Employment 


Advertising Is Part of a Blessed Circle, Says Union Man 


By Chester M. Wright 


"THERE is food for thought in 
the recital of a certain lunch- 


eon discussion among a few men- 


interested in economics, merchan- 
dising and production. All over 
the country such discussions take 
place every day—and that is one 
reason why we are doing things 
better than our forefathers did, 
why men and women on the aver- 
age are living better in every sense 
of the word and why wastes and 
other losses are being checked 
with measurable speed. 

One of the men at this table 
had been a farmer, a Government 
oficial and a speaker of some 
note. 

“Out in my little town in North 
Dakota,” he said, “I got an inter- 
esting story from the local hard- 
ware man. He was selling a small 
engine used for the operation of 
pumps. Such pumps are used on 
farms and they also are used in 
removing the water from excava- 
tions for building operations. 
Hundreds of them were used in 
the trenches in France during the 
war. 

“This hardware man had to pay 
something like $21 for the engine, 
and he felt that he had to add at 
least $8 or $9 to make handling 
possible. But the farmer could or- 
der that engine from a mail-order 
house and get it for about what 
the hardware man paid the fac- 
tory.” 

The sequel is interesting, so far 
as the farmer and the engine are 
concerned. The mail-order house 
contracted for the entire output 
of the factory and now sells that 
engine to the farmer for less than 
the hardware man formerly paid. 
Every cost has been cut to the 
bone. That made things look bad 
for the local hardware man, tem- 
porarily, 

But then the conversation turn- 
ed for a moment, developing other 


angles of the same merchandising 
problem. i 

“The local merchant will con- 
tinue to serve a useful purpose 
for many reasons,” said another 
one of the circle. “There are 
thousands of men and women 
who buy goods by brand name 
and the only place for them to 
go is to the local store which 
handles the brand they want. 

“Take myself as an example of 
those thousands. I want a union 
suit. Specifically, I want a suit of 
B.V.D.’s. I don’t even ask for a 
union suit when I go to the store. 
What I want is so firmly fixed in 
my mind that I ask for B.V.D.’s. 
I couldn’t get them out of a cata- 
logue if I desired. I want an auto- 
mobile tire. Now I might get as 
good a tire out of a catalogue, but 
what I want is not merely a tire— 
I want a Fisk, or a Goodyear, or 
an Oldfield. I want some certain 
tire in which I have faith because 
I have been educated to know 
about that tire. 

“T have known a lot of farmers 
and I have been a farmer, after 
a fashion. I know that many 
farmers want standard brands of 
goods. They don’t just want any 
old harvester. They want a Mil- 
waukee harvester, or a McCor- 
mick. Or they want a Racine 
wagon, or a John Deere plow. 
They want to buy a name and a 
reputation along with the article 
itself. This isn’t just because they 
are finicky about names; it is be- 
cause they know that names have 
come to stand as guarantees. 

“I don’t go to a catalogue to 
buy a collar. I go to a store to buy 
an Arrow. I don’t buy shoes out 
of a book. I buy Florsheims where 
I can see them. I don’t buy canned 
peaches. I buy Del Monte peaches. 
It is a curious thing, but adver- 
tising is really education of a 
very important kind- and we, as a 
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people, are becoming constantly 
more careful about what we buy. 
This has its reflex action also, for 
manufacturers are constantly be- 
coming more careful about what 
they sell. 

“Some ten years ago there was 
a great ado about deleterious sub- 
stances in foods, particularly in 
canned foods. Manufacturers of 
standard brands are now at great 
pains to produce a product that 
will stand the most rigid test. De- 
mand for better things begets bet- 
ter things. Better things compel 
education so that people will use 
those better things in constantly 
increasing numbers. That’s why 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth brush has 
added incalculably to the roll call 
of those who clean their teeth 
daily. There are vicious circles and 
blessed circles; and advertising 


has brought the latter into opera- 
tion.” 
CONSUMER DISCRIMINATION HELPS 
MERCHANTS 
Well, the local merchant, be he 
hardware man or grocer, baker or 


candlestick maker, will find his 
field so long as he puts people in 
the way of getting what they 
want. I should say that the 
constant gain in discriminating 
purchasing is helping the local mer- 
chant who knows how to take ad- 
vantage of the great educational 
work that is going on around him. 

But another important fact was 
brought out. The man who knew 
about hardware stores told of it. 
It had been remarked that the 
carpenter who is a skilled user of 
fine tools doesn’t want just a saw; 
he wants a Disston and he goes 
where he can get it. Will he be 
able to keep on getting it in a 
local hardware store that is being 
pinched by the mail-order house 
which takes away the sale of en- 
gines? He will. 

This man who knew about 
hardware stores saw why. Makers 
of certain lines of standard goods 
for the hardware trade—makers 
of nationally advertised lines—are 
joining together to establish and 
maintain local hardware stores 
where their goods may be sold to 
the men who use them. This may 
change the status of the local 
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hardware man somewhat, but it 
will keep him in business and 
probably on a firmer footing than 
before, at least in many cases. 

There is more to this’ than 
merely the establishment of stores, 
and it reveals a whole realm of 
striking development in manufac- 
turing and merchandising. This 
is what is happening: Let us say 
that six great manufacturers have 
joined in the establishment of re- 
tail stores. Applying this to the 
hardware trade, let us say that 
one of these manufacturers makes 
tools for carpenters—chisels, planes, 
saws, hammers, bits and braces, 
and so on through the long list. 
From every retail store, sales re- 
ports go back to the manufacturer 
each week. Instantly the manufac- 
turer knows whether he is making 
too many saws, or too many ham- 
mers, or too few of either. If he is 
making too many hammers and 
not enough saws, he knows it at 
once and switches his force to 
balance production so that it will 
fit demand. Now that is the sort 
of thing that prevents unemploy- 
ment, which in turn prevents 
slumps in the buying market. That 
is the kind of blessed circle that 
helps prevent the vicious circle of 
unemployment, buying slump, 
more unemployment and more 
buying slump. 

Everything that checks the mar- 
ket for the maker helps iron out 
the waves in the prosperity chart. 
And everything that puts knowl- 
edge where there has been ignor- 
ance also helps in that direction. 

Herbert Hoover’s simplified 
practice campaign has helped won- 
derfully, because it has stopped 
much waste and duplication. It has 
helped even more because it has 
stimulated men to know accurate- 
ly where they had merely guessed 

I have no thought of preaching 
a sermon. I don’t know what is 
going to happen to the local re- 
tailer. I know that his status is 
going to change, because it is 
changing and because our whole 
industrial order is changing. Let 
us be greatly thankful for the fact 
that humanity and human organ- 
izations do not stand still. They 
are not static. They change and 
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improve. They are dynamic. The 
reason there will be more changes 
in the local store is because con- 
sumers are demanding changes in 
the satisfaction of their needs. 
Great forces are at work. But 
everything is working toward bet- 
ter distribution of better products. 

Let the advertising man, as well 
as the manufacturer, bear that in 
mind. Distribution is not an exact 
science, but it is nevertheless a 
science of the first importance— 
and science is coming into its own 
with remarkable speed in that rich 
field of endeavor. The thing that 
matters most is that the greatest 
number should receive the great- 
est possible satisfaction. The pre- 
cise status of the man behind the 
counter is not so important. That 
is, the exact title we give him is 
not so important if he serves well 
and is properly rewarded. It will 
come to be a matter of pride with 
him, this service of his, no matter 
what may be the future definition 
of his place in the chain. 


Increase in Tide Water Oil 


Income 

The report of the Tide Water Oil 
Company, Tydol gasoline and Veedol 
oils, New York, for the year ended 
December 31, 1924, shows a net in- 
come of $3,839,669 after depreciation, 
Federal taxes. etc., compared with $2,- 
812,186 in the previous year. This is 
a gain of $1,027,483. 


F. C. Ruthven Joins 
Acme Steel Goods 


Frank C. Ruthven, formerly with the 
sales staff of the Marquette Lithograph 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Acme Steel 
Goods Company, of that city. 


Buys Portland, Oreg., Agency 


Kenneth H. Lanouette, formerly with 
the Oregon City Woolen Mills, Oregon 
City, Oreg., has purchased the Frederick 
Hyskell and Sons Agency, Portland, 
and will continue the business under 
the name of Hyskell, Inc. 


“International Grocer” 


Appoints M. B. Hahn 
The International Grocer, Chicago, 
has appointed Myron B. Hahn as its 
Cincinnati advertising representative. 


Yale & Towne Earnings 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Stamford, Conn., for 1924 
reports net earnings of $2,054,342, 
against $3,052,240 in 1923. 
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M. F. Wegrzynek Continues 

with “Nowy Swiat” 

M. F. Wegrzynek, who recently re- 
signed as general manager of the Nowy 
Swiat, New York, to become president 
of the American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Nowy Swiat. His res- 
ignation as secretary of the Foreign 
Language A. B. C. Publishers was not 
accepted and he will continue in that 
position, also. 


F. M. Conway with Walker & 
Company 

F. M. Conway has joined Walker & 
Company, Detroit, outdoor advertising, as 
manager at Saginaw, Mich. e was 
recently with the Fitch Advertising 
Company, Albany, N. Y., as plant sup- 
erintendent, and was with the Bridge- 
port Poster Advertising Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., for four years as 
manager. 


Camden “Post-Telegram” 
Appoints J. H. West 


The Camden, N. J., Post-Telegram 
has appointed John H. West as its ad- 
vertising representative at Philadelphia. 
He had been with the Thos. Cusack 
Company for five years and was at 
one time with the Pennsylvania Farmer, 
Philadelphia. 


Becomes Du Pont Rayon 
Company 

The Du Pont Fibersilk Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will hereafter be known 
as the Du Pont Rayon Company. This 
change has been made to identify its 
product with the trade name Rayon, 
which has been adopted by the industry 
for artificial silk. 


J. E. Doyle Joins 
“The American Boy” 


J. E. Doyle has joined the Eastern 
staff at New York of The American Boy. 
Until recently he was with The Forum 
and at one time was with the A. W. 
Shaw Company at New York. 


C. H. Weissner Joins 
Benjamin & Kentnor 


C. H. Weissner, who has been with 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
Inc., for nearly ten years, has joined 
the staff of Benjamin & Kentnor, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York. 


A. K. Shaw Joins 
Joseph Ewing 
Alan K. Shaw, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of Onyx Hosiery, 
Inc., New York, has joined the staff of 
Joosph Ewing, marketing counsel, alse 
of New York. 
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Car Loading Records for First 
Ten Weeks of 1925 


The American Railway Association in 
its review of traffic conditions for the 
first ten weeks of the year reports that 
trafic not only established a new rec- 
ord but exceeded the expectations of 
the railroads themselves. . 

From January ist to March 7th— 
ten weeks—9,000,328 cars were actually 
loaded, exceeding by 1.6 per cent the 
corresponding period of last year and 
ed cent over the same period in 

The bulk of this increase has been 
from manufactured products or com- 
modities used by manufacturing indus- 
tries. Loadin of merchandise and 
less-than-carload-lot freight aggregated 
2,365,826 cars for this period, or 4 per 
cent over last year. 

The fact that the bulk of agricul- 
tural products was moved last fall and 
early in the winter accounts for the de- 
cline in loadings of that classification 
during this period. 

Class One railroads installed in serv- 
ice during February 15,385 freight cars 
and 125 locomotives, making a total 
of 28,120 cars and 292 locomotives in- 
stalled during the first two months of 
1925. Freight car business pending 
March 1st totaled over 50,000 cars. 


More Than a Million Users 
of Electricity Added Last Year 


According to the Industrial Digest 
there were 8,000,000 consumers of elec- 
tric current in 1919; 12,000,000 in 1922 
and 15,000,000 in 1924. It is expected 
that another 1,000,000 users will be 
added in 1925, which means an in- 
creasing market not only for producers 
of electric current, but also for manu- 
facturers of electric wiring fixtures, ap- 
pliances and for repair work. 

It is estimated that there are still al- 
most 5,000,000 unwired dwellings in 
territory reached by electric service. 
no more than $100 were spent in wiring 
each of these dwellings there would be 
at least a $500,000,000 market in this 
field plus another $500,000,000 in light- 
ing equipment and appliances for these 
dwellings. 

In spite of the tremendous advance 
in the use of electricity only a little 
more than half of the population of 
the country is now reached by electric 
service. 

The farm market appears to be the 
biggest potential field on a percentage 
basis as only about one-sixteenth of all 
farms have electric lights, whereas about 
43 per cent of city dwellings are reached 
by electric service. Over 56 million of 
our total population now use electricity. 





Bank Clearings Throughout the United States Continue 
To Show Large Volume for February 


Bank Clearings in 190 cities outside of New York City, in February amounted 


to $16,393,071,025, a gain of 5.3 


per cent over the corresponding period of a 


year ago. New York City clearings were $21,057,059,252 or 16.2 per cent above 


the same month last year. 


Further details showing the broad distribution of this increasing activity are 
seen in the following tabulation of checks paid in February in the 12 Federal 
Reserve Districts and in New York City. 








(Millions Omitted) Feb. 1925 Feb. 1924 Percent of Gain 

Boston ee geeecesepe eed oes enseees $2,306 $2,038 13.14 
New York (except New York City). 1,151 1,062 8.38 
ew Fe Ms 6060 400200 sdsnsee 22,926 18,917 21.14 
PRE 9555 oss ens Ca Cees 1,931 1,838 5.05 
Cle ete occe cng shan Uvis'eke 2,440 2,302 6.00 
RMR 5 55-<c aise cane oa 8000 o% 1,135 1,059 7.23 
Ph eee eres 1,026 964 6.43 
PES ees yan 4, 4,139 11.61 
St, Gs calc. shat s tae swecees 1,173 1,029 14.00 
i ae 5 eee 683 . * $39 26.70 
Kansas City ee 1,110 961 15.50 
Dalle®* 4.x6%665<: ee 605 516 17.25 
50m DRE “Snes Seve ees Fe dascine 2,494 2,430 2.63 

AU FE aden bees see ek roece $20,674 $18,877 9.52 
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Manufacturing Investments 
More Than $18,000,000,000 


Government figures from more than 
80,000 manufacturing plants reporting 
for taxation, show that the investment 
in plants and equipment totals more 
than $18,000,000,000. 

Firms engaged in the manufacture of 
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Automobile Manufacture Com- 
pared with Other Industries 


Since 1919 the production of motor 
vehicles has increased 79 per cent as 
against a 6 per cent increase for all 
other manufactured products. 

The following figures show that car 
sales per dealer are not so big as they 


metals and metal products, including used to be. Their average volume, ex- 
the steel companies, show 32 per cent toe Ford dealers, in 1920, was ' 
of the total investment or $5,847,- $59,425. In 1924 they averaged $39,225. t 


000,000; Next come firms engaged in 
the manufacture of food products in- 
cluding packing plants and canneries, at 
$2,684,000,009, or 15 per cent. Textiles 
show an investment of $1,991,000,000 or 
11 per cent; chemical industries $1,963,- 
000,000 or 11 per cent; lumber $1,293,- 
000,000 or 7 per cent; paper 
$814,000,000 or 4 per cent; miscellan- 
eous manufacturers $3,675,000,000 or 2 
per cent. 

These figures do not show automo- 





Ford dealers show a —_ increase over 
this period from a volume of_ $73,069 
in 1920 to $74,090 in 1924. However, 
more dealers are selling accessories, 
parts and service than before so that 
their total average sale is probably as 
big now as it was four years ago. 

t is estimated by Automotive Indus- 
tries that the retail sales of automotive 
pronase for 1925 will amount to $5,- 

00,000,000. Of this expenditure 43 per 
cent will be for new cars and trucks— 





bile plants separately. If this figure  $1,900,000,000 for new passenger’ cars, d 
were available it would be large, as and $375,000,000 for new commercial tl 
the automobile is now the most val- cars. This estimate is further broken M 
uable single product of American in- down into the following groups: : 
dustry. ; Parts and Service....... $685,000,000 tt 
eee ,000, ; 

Production of Perfumes Tire Replacement ....... 600,000,000 tt 
and Drug Preparations Gasoline and Lubrication. 1,490,000,000 ° 

The Department of Commerce an- This picture of the automotive in- a 
nounces on the basis of the biennial dustry is good to look at. It mirrors tu 
census of manufacturers for 1923 that Past achievement and portends accom- ta 
the output of druggists’ preparations,  Plishment for the future. fr 
patent medicines, perfumery and cos- 
metics during that year had a total 
value of $425,102,073, an increase of Some Aspects of Our Y 

.5 per cent as compared with 1921. . 

Of this figure, perfumery, cosmetics Industrial Growth 19 
and toilet preparations account for . One element in favor of the farmer 19 
$117,175,741; patent and proprietary is that his market in this country is 19 
medicines for sale to the general pub- constantly growing as we become to 19 
lic, $126,936,043; proprietary com- a constantly increasing extent an indus- 19) 

ounds including antiseptics, disin- trial nation. While but 40% of our 19) 
ectants and fire extinguisher com- population lived in cities 25 years ago, 19) 
pounds, $62,699,525; other drug prep- over 51% are now city dwellers. Last 19) 
arations not patent or proprietary, $56,- year the per capita production of farm 19) 
993,526. products, moreover, was 4.1% less than 19] 

It must be remembered that these the five-year average. In the 10 years 191 
figures are all on a basis of manufac- from 1910 to 1920 our production in- 192 
turers’ value. On a retail basis their creased 15% and the area of land im- 192 
value would be much higher. proved for farming increased but 5%. a 

Comparison of Farm and City Family Budgets ae 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports a study covering 400 Iowa farm families 
and 3,000 town families showing a comparison between family budgets in cities 
and on farms. The result is shown in the following table. 

On actual income, city and country families seem to be closer together than 
most of us realize. ; 

Town Family Farm Owner Family Tenant Family 
DM dccosetcctdonees e460 $572,00 $651.00 $600.00 
CUOCRIMM sccvccccccccscccce 257.00 283.00 212.00 — 
Rent ouse only)........- 207.00 304.00 221.00 ; 
Education, travel, amusement, L 

MUD. /ciescoet ee eenseceecese 60.00 152.00 72.00 
Sickness .....scccccscescecs 68.00 86.00 83.00 
Furniture and Furnishings. . 84.00 38.00 30.00 
Savings and Life Insurance. . 137.00 70.00 49,00 cimad 
Heat, light and miscellaneous 244.00 290.00 241.00 a 

THE SN ccesteveccvwesetuns $1,629.00 $1,874.00 $1,508.00 7 
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Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers Have a Record Year 


Figures given_recently by the Ameri- 
can Washing Machine anufacturers 
Association show that 612,064 washin 
machines were sold in 1924 for a tota 
volume of $88,000,000. This repre- 
sents an increase of 47,064 sales over 
1923 and is something over 12,000 
sales in excess of the prediction for 
the year. 

A conservative prediction based on 
1924 increase and the general pros- 
perity of the country places the 1925 
volume at 650,000 washers with a re- 
tail value of $92,950,000. 


The Ford Motor Car Output 
7,000 Cars Daily 


The production of Ford cars and 
trucks has been increased to 7,000 a 
day, according to a statement made by 
the Ford otor Car Company on 
March 21st. 

It was said that dealer reports com- 
ing in from practically all sections of 
the country show rapidly increased buy- 
ing with dealer ers advancing and 
their stocks nearly depleted. Fordson 
tractor production has increased to 450 
a day. The record of Ford manufac- 
turing achievement is illustrated in the 
table below of oroduction and prices 
from 1908 to 1923: 


Year Production 
1908-9. 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 


Touring Car 


090, 959 295.00 
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Rise in Wheat and Effect 
on Food Prices 


The avertas retail price of food is 
at present slightly above a year ago 
due largely to the rise in the price of 
wheat. lour has gone up until its 
average retail price is 40% above 1924. 

Naturally bread has followed this ad- 
vance though not so fast and the aver- 
age price of bread in more than fifty 
cities shows an increase of only 5.8% 
above last year. 

Sugar, however, is lower than last 
ear despite increased consumption. 

‘otatoes, butter and milk are also 
slightly lower than a year ago. 

Among meats, steak is somewhat lower 
than last year, though pork has slightly 
advanced. The following table gives the 
increase or decrease of f prices as 
compared with the 1924 level: 


Percent 


Percent 
er 


Steak Bread 
Bacon 


Pork 


: 3 
Flour 40 


Decrease in Production of 
Ice Cream During 1924 


Ice cream production in the past 
year was about 285,550,000 gallons as 
against 294, 900,000 gallons in 1923, ac- 
cording to a recent report by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Paper in Weekly Page Com- 
pared to Poster Space 


One page in one issue of a prominent 
weeny publication with 2,500,000 cir- 
tion requires white paper ’ sufficient 
= F pom a twenty-four sheet bill- 
board every half mile from Portland, 
Me., through Chicago to Seattle, down 
the Pacific coast to Los Angeles, across 
the Southwest to New Orleans, up the 
Atlantic coast to New York City and 
back to Portland, Me. In round num- 
bers it is equal to 14,000 billboards. 


Sugar 
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Fleischmann Company 
on Right Track 


Tue FLeIscHMANN CoMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


i page 162 of the 
March 19 issue called “Sure-Fire Trade 
Copy” interests me greatly, because it 
sounds the note that we have been try- 
ing to get into our trade-paper adver- 
tising. 

To give you an idea of the selling 
suggestions we are continually feeding 
the baker, I am attaching two of our 
recent trade journal advertisements on 
the possibilities for additional business 
through increasing the sales of hot cross 
buns. 

Tue FLEISCHMANN CoMPANY, 
Rosert W. Griccs, 
Assistant District Manager. 


HE Fleischmann Company is 

on the right track. The am- 
bitious tradesman, be he retailer, 
baker, candlestick maker or what- 
not, is always eager for sugges- 
tions that will enable him to do 
more business. Trade copy that 
gives its readers selling ideas will 
never lack an _ appreciative 
audience.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Royal Tailors Appoint 
W. R. Evans 


W. R. Evans has been appointed sales 
and advertising manager of The Royal 


Tailors, Chicago. For three years he 
was advertising manager of Princess 
Pat Ltd., and at one time he was with 
the Mitchell-Faust Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., both of Chicago. 


With American Rubber & Tire 
Company 


A. H. Johnson, who has been with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, for several years in sales 
promotion work, is now associated with 
the American Rubber & Tire Company, 
of that city, in similar work. 


Reincke-Ellis Advances 
Charles B. Low 


Charles B. Low has been appointed 
vice-president and copy director of the 
Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago adver- 
tising a®ency. He has been in direct 
charge of the copy department for the 
last two and one-half years. 


H. L. Emslie with 


Conover-Mooney 
H. L. Emslie, formerly with the 
Thomas M. Bowers ne Agency, 
Chicago, has joined the staff of the 
Conover-Mooney Company, advertising 
agency of that city. 
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Artemas Ward Wills Interest 
in Business to Harvard 


The will of the late Artemas Ward, 
whose death previously was Soporte, 
has been filed for probate. Under its 

rovisions Harvard University, as a 
egatee, becomes a part owner in 
business of Artemas Ward, Inc., which 
controls the car card and poster adver- 
Ene 4 and news stand privil of the 
9 orough transit lines in New York 

ity. 

After giving his son, Artemas Ward, 
Jr., $1,000,000 in trust and making 
other bequests, the will directs that the 
residue of the estate be bequeathed to 
the university. This includes the interest 
held by Mr. Ward in the Ideal 

and Chocolate Company and the Lister- 
ated Gum Corporation, making Harvard 
University practically owner of these 
companies. The t value of Mr. 
Ward’s estate is conservatively estimated 
to be between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

Mr. Ward instructed that the Har- 
vard bequest be known as the General 
Artemas Ward Memorial Fund, in me- 
morial of his great-grandfather, at one 
time a commander in the Colonial Army, 
who graduated from Harvard University 
in 1748, 

Eighty-one employees in the Ward 
business organization are beneficiaries 
under the terms of the will in amounts 
ranging from $2,000 to $850. The will 
very carefully and thoroughly outlines 
the future management of Mr. Ward’s 
business enterprises. He expressly di- 
rects his executor and trustee to confer 
with William B. Nesbitt, who had been 
associated with him for eighteen years, 
in matters regarding the direction of the 
various interests of the estate. 

Under the provisions of the will Mr. 
Nesbitt is to be elected president of 
Artemas Ward, Inc., and is to direct 
the advertising contract between the In- 
terborough lines and Artemas Ward, Inc., 
as at present in force and under the 
new proposed contract, until their termi- 
nation. 

Louis Cohn, so long as he lives, is 
to continue as manager of the contract 
department and all other department 
managers and employees are to be con- 
tinued as at present so long as their ser- 
vices are satisfactory. 

Mr. Nesbitt also is to continue in the 
presidency of the Ideal and Listerated 
companies. 

_In order to encourage maximum ac- 
tivity and economy in the conduct of 
the business of Artemas Ward, Inc., by 
the fourteen leading executives and so- 
licitors, the will outlines a profit shar- 
ing plan which Mr. Ward directs shall 
be put in operation. The plan provides 
for their participation in a percentage of 
the profits of the business, the amount 
arrived at to be divided among the par- 
ticipants on a percentage basis based on 
the following factors: Future value to the 
business; present importance to the busi- 


“ness, past services and constant atten- 


dance. 

The percentages of the participants 
vary from 34 per cent, which is allotted 
to Mr,. Nesbitt and 22 per cent to 
Louis Cohn, to 2 per cent. 
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Subscribers to The 
the Quantity Buyi 


Approximately 90% of tl 
products sold to the aut 
motive merchants of tl 


country are purchased | 
the subscribers to Auto 
bile Trade Journal, Mots 
Age and Motor World. 


This has been determing 
by a personal investigatic 
of the entire automoti 
trade in 15 widely sep 
rated cities and tow 
ranging in population fro 
2500 to over half a million. These places wet 
selected to represent different conditions anda 
located in the seven states-in which 40% of th 
automobiles of the country are owned. 


In each instance the investigation showed th 
great bulk of the quantity buying in that tow 
or city was done by the subscribers to 
one or more of these three great trade 
papers. The volume of _ subscriber 
buying ranged from 65% to 97%, the 
average for the entire number being 90%. 














cations Do 90% of 


Automotive Trade 


his is a remarkable cover- 


ge of buying power. It 


as no parallel in the auto- 
otive field. It proves the 
ay to establish a trade 
arket lies in the use of 
ese publications. 


his coverage of buying 

ower will be made even 

ore complete by the 

brthcoming change of 

otor Worid into an ex- 

usively wholesale paper 

own as Motor World Wholesale. All of its 
rely retail circulation will be diverted to 
otor Age and Automobile Trade Journal, 
hile Motor World Wholesale will have a 
nstly augmented circulation among _ the 
holesalers of the trade. 


The results of this investigation are given in a 
booklet called “The Make-up of the Retail Auto- 
motive Trade.” If you do not have a copy and 
are interested in reaching the automotive trade, 
we will be glad to send one to you, if requested 
on your letterhead. 





























OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


ISSUED BY THE 


AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 
MOTOR TRUCK GROUP 


Commercial Car Journal and Motor Transport 
give comprehensive coverage of the specialized motor 
truck field. The former reaches manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, dealers and service stations, while the latter 
is read by thousands of important fleet operators. 
Combined, they are the gateway to a tremendous 
market. 


FOREIGN DEALER GROUP 
El Automovil Americano and The American 
Automobile reach most of the quantity automotive 
buyers in foreign countries. The former is read by 
Spanish-speaking dealers throughout the world while 
the latter covers those speaking English. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 
Chilton Automobile Directory (yellow) and The 


Automobile Trade Directory (red) blanket the 
quantity buyers of the automotive industry. The 
former, with its 80,000 guaranteed annual circulation, 
reaches all the worth-while buyers in the wholesale 
and retail trade. The latter, with 20,000 annual cir- 
culation, goes to the men in the factories who buy or 
specify. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATION 

Automotive Industries stands supreme as the 
means for getting a product before the executives, 
engineers and buyers in automotive factories. Its 
7,291 subscribers are drawn from the men who really 
count in the industry. 

In addition to the publications already mentioned 
we publish Chilton Tractor & Equipment Journal and 
Chilton Tractor & Implement. Index in the tractor 
oo and Distribution & Warehousing in the storage 

e 

Further information about any of these publi- 

cations supplied on request. 


AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 
UNITED PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


Comprising 





The Class Journal Co. TD Chilton Company 
lew York and Chicago Fe ‘ Philadelphia 
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What a Big Bank Does When It 
Is Overstocked 


é 


A St. Louis Institution Stages a Merchandising Campaign to Put Five 


Million Dollars to Work 


By C. M. Harrison 


ONEY, it seems, or rather 

an overstock of it, can be 
just as much a liability to a bank 
as is over-production for a fac- 
tory. A bank in this situation 
has the same selling problem that 
confronts a jobber or a retailer 
in any line of merchandising who 
has overbought or has been pre- 
vented by conditions from selling 
his usual volume of goods. 

Festus Wade, president of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis, is devoting much of his 
time these days to traveling on 
the road as a salesman. He is 
trying to reduce the overstock of 
merchandise in his establishment, 
the merchandise in this case being 
money. He calls on prospects, 
using the same fundamentals of 
selling that would be employed 
by the seller of machinery, cloth- 
ing, shoes or packaged foods. 
Through advertising, he gets the 
names of prospective buyers of 
his bank’s money and then goes 
to see them just the same as 
would any other live salesman in 
following up a good lead. 

“Every dollar that comes into 
this bank’s savings department,” 
Mr. Wade explains to Printers’ 
Ink, “is an article of merchandise 
which we buy, at a cost of three 
cents, expecting to be able to sell 
the use of it again at a net profit 
to ourselves. Just as long as that 
dollar remains in this bank it is 
a liability to us. We have to 
keep on paying its owner the 
stated price for its use. We must 
continue, also, paying the general 
overhead cost of operating the 
bank. 

“Money is the same as any other 
article of merchandise in that the 
rate of interest it draws, or its 
selling price, is affected by supply 
and demand. If there is more 
money on the market than busi- 
ness people can use, the call rate 


goes down and vice versa. Then, 
too, there is competition in the 
loaning of money just as much 
as there is in selling commodities. 
And when the demand for money 
lags, the bank must go right out 
and fight for business just as the 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
has been doing here in St. Louis 
for the last month. There is busi- 
ness to be had if the man with 
the merchandise (and our met- 
chandise is money) goes out after 


it. 

“We have long been believers in, 
and users of, advertising. Several 
times you have told in Printers’ 
InK of the modern merchandising 
methods we have used in inducing 
people to deposit their money in 
this bank and to avail themselves 
of its numerous facilities look- 
ing toward their financial welfare. 
This advertising has been entirely 
successful. But advertising, the 
same as other important factors 
having to do with merchandising, 
has to be elastic. It must be 
adapted to meet changing circum- 
stances and conditions. Ordi- 
narily our task is not one of ad- 
vertising for safe, profitable and 
conservative loans. Our job rather 
is one of getting in the money 
to enable us to make these loans. 


MILLIONS LYING IDLE 


“But now, for the moment, con- 
ditions have changed. The de- 
mand for money in this territory 
has temporarily slowed down so 
that right now we have about $5,- 
000,000 lying idle here which is 
costing us a great deal to keep. 
Therefore we have changed our 
advertising appeal. Of course, 
-we cannot tell our savings de- 
positors this, but the fact is that 
if they would stop bringing in 
money here for the next month 
or so it would mean just that 
much more profit to us. We have 
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all the money we need and then 
some. Therefore, instead of ad- 
vertising to get more money, we 
are advertising to sell the use of 
what we already have.” 

The Mercantile Trust Company, 
carrying out the idea here de- 
scribed by Mr. Wade, placed ad- 
vertisements in newspapers in 
Kansas City and seven southern 
towns. The advertising set forth 
the fact that the bank had $5,- 
000,000 which it wanted to loan. 
It expressed its ability and desire 
to help finance churches, hospi- 
tals, hotels, business properties, 
religious institutions, schools and 
colleges, the size of the loan being 
limited only by the value of the 
security. It was said that loans 
on residential or apartment prop- 
efties or on unimproved real es- 
tate would not be _ considered. 
Some forceful selling talk was 
presented, as would be the case 
if the bank wanted to sell auto- 
mobiles or talking machines in- 
stead of money. Emphasis was 
laid upon the easy terms offered, 
it being possible to pay the prin- 
cipal on a ten or fifteen year 
basis, and the borrower being 
privileged to repay the whole loan 
at any time he wished, thereby 
Saving interest. 

Inquiries from interested par- 
ties were invited. As these came 
in they were followed up in per- 
son—after the same general plan 
employed by makers of kitchen 
cabinets or vacuum cleaners in 
taking the merchandise direct to 
the prospect who expressed an in- 
terest or a willingness to be sold. 

An instance of the way the 
selling campaign worked is shown 
by the procedure in Kansas City. 
After the newspaper advertising 
had run for several days in that 
town inquiries began to come in to 
the bank. After the thing had 
worked along far enough, Mr. 
Wade, his secretary and one of 
the vice-presidents, went to Kan- 
sas City to take charge of the 
actual selling. They got a suite 
in a local hotel and made appoint- 
ments with the prospects to come 
in and see them at stated hours. 
In other words, Mr. Wade and 
his associates were high-grade 
salesmen with their samples on 
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display in the hotel. They made 
their appointments with the “buy- 
ers” on exactly the same plan em- 
ployed by a silk salesman for 


Marshall Field & Company, who 
opens his trunks, spreads out his 
line and invites his customers in. 

As the prospects came in, the 
deal would be gone into and if all 
parties were satisfied a proposi- 





we 
Mercantile Trust Company of &¢, Louis 
wants to loan 


Five Million Dollars 
DALLAS 


we confidence in this city's integrity 


@ Suze of loan is limited only by value of the security. 

@ We make building loans from architects’ plans and 

paying contractors as the building pro- 

(gemes on archnects’ certificates and waiver of lens. 

past 2 begga 
fifteen vears Notes 


@ Loans on residential or apartment properties 
unimproved real extate will not be considered 


© Write for further details to 
JB Mosensr, ViePrendow ond Real Enane Laon Offcer 


Real East Loan Deparment 











AN EXCEPTIONALLY NOVEL USE OF 
ADVERTISING 


tion would be made. Sometimes 
the prospective borrowers would 
go to their local banks after the 
interview with Mr. Wade and get 
a rate one-half or one-fourth of 
a per cent less than his rate. Her« 
was an example of competition 
which resulted in price-cutting 
Other loans went through. The 
whole deal was a merchandising 
plan and nothing else, with all 
the conventional elements enter- 
ing into it—overstocks, dormant 
market, competition, price reduc- 
tions, special sales, price adver- 
tising. 

“e ' bank cannot afford to mark 
time in its merchandising any 
more than can the manufacturer, 
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» 1925 
* 
made How The Detroit News 
1 em- 
‘| Helped Sell Holland Furnaces 
it his 
rs in, 
|, the 
if all 
pPOsi- 
sy 
Holland Furnace Company’s Sales Chart. 
Commenting on the increase in business in the 
| Michigan territory, C. D. Karr, advertising manager 
of the Holland Furnace Company, says: 
“It is not difficult to take care of an apple tree 
| so well that in one year’s time the size of the apples 
is increased from 114 inches to 3 inches, but in the 
a year following it would be considered much of a 
- miracle to increase the 3-inch apples to 6-inch apples. 
“This seems to me to be very complimentary to 
times the two newspapers—The Detroit News and the 
_ Grand Rapids Press. It is principally so to The 
f “ft Detroit News, because it is much more difficult to 
get 
h of increase the business of a large branch in the same 
Here proportion that it is increased in a smaller branch.” 
fition 
Hing The Detroit News was used exclusively in the Hol- 
The land Furnace Company’s campaign, as it is by more 
ay 5 than 250 other national advertisers. 
la 
nter- 
mant 
| The D 
ver. e Detroit News 
a Greatest Circulation Weekday or Sunday in Michigan 


urer, 
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jobber or the retailer,” said Mr. 
Wade. “Without a doubt in 
thirty or sixty days from now 
this condition will be radically 
changed. Everything is work- 
ing toward that end. President 
Coolidge’s inaugural address pro- 
claiming a general policy of non- 
interference with the legitimate 
workings of big business has had 
a powerful effect toward a re- 
establishment of confidence. I can 
see on every hand evidences of 
big advertisers going out and 
making a real fight for business.” 


“Tt All Depends” 


Hancock Payne ADVERTISING 
ORGANIZATION 
PHILADELPHIA, March 5, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: A 

In order to settle a discussion within 
our own organization, in which opinions 
vary, we would esteem it a great favor 
if you would define, either in the 
columns of Printers’ InxK or in a letter 
addressed to us, the precise nature of 
the duties of the following executives in 
an advertising organization: 

Account Executive 

Art Director 

Plans Department 

Production Manager 

Copy Chief 

Contact Department 

Investigation and Survey Department 

Research Department. 

Our experience has shown that there 
is a tendency to duplicate effort and to 
overlap work in these different depart- 
ments of our business. 

If the subject is one that is likely 
to lead into academic discussion, we 
would be pleased to have Printers’ INK 
arbitrarily decide all of the functions of 
each of these departments, so as to 
settle the question at issue. 

Hancock Payne ADVERTISING 
ORGANIZATION 
W. Hancock Payne. 


‘Tae are but few things in 
this world that are impossible 
to due diligence and skill. The 
request made above belongs with 
the “few.” 

If the advertising agency were 
in a static condition; if it weren’t 
pushing out for new jobs to con- 
quer or to do accustomed jobs in 
a better way it might be possible 
to standardize the nomenclature of 
the advertising agency. 

How can the duties of an “ac- 
count executive” be defined when 
there is no general acceptance of 
such words as part of advertising 
agency nomenclature? What one 
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agency calls an account executive 
another calls a “representative”; 
and still another calls a “solicitor.” 

There are probably as many 
definitions of the terms Mr. 
Payne lists in his letter as there 
are advertising agencies. In fact, 
it might be said, that one of the 
chief reasons that there is a large 
number of agencies is because the 
jobs and duties of an advertising 
agency are capable of being so 
variously and differently conceived 
and executed. 

Suppose that an individual of 
background and ability starts an 
advertising agency. If the begin- 
ning is small he could handle every 
task himself. As his business 
grows he takes into the agency 
other individuals to carry out cer- 
tain tasks that he allots to them 
in accordance with his concep- 
tion of what advertising is and 
what it should do. On the founda- 
tion of that conception he builds 
his agency structure. He may 
never, for example, have a re- 
search department. It may be that 
in his mind the man charged with 
the responsibility of writing copy 
should be able to supply all neces- 
sary research work. Then, too, his 
idea of what is “research work’ 
might differ materially from the 
ideas all other agencies in the 
world have on that subject. It 
might well be that he would pro- 
claim the merits and seek to sell 
the services of his advertising 
agency on the basis of the execu- 
tion of his idea of “research 
work.” It might be that he dif- 
fered from other agencies in hold- 
ing that there can be no such dis- 
tinctions in advertising agency 
as “copy chief” and “art director.” 
These two jubs he might hold are 
inseparable and cannot be handled 
by two different individuals. 

Clearly, then, the terms Mr. 
Payne lists are definable only by 
those who use them according to 
the manner that they put them in- 
to action—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


With Cleveland Advertising 
Agency 
George Appel has joined the staff 
of The Carpenter Advertising Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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3 FIRST AGAIN! 


every 
siness 


ood HIRTY years ago THE WORLD intro- 
them duced color printing in the Sunday news- 
pn A paper. It was revolutionary— Something 
unda- that hadn’t been dreamed of ! 


oo Fifteen years ago THE WORLD began to print 
cross-word puzzles. It took other news- 
papers all these years to catch up with the 
most amazing fad thatever swept thecountry. 


NOW THE SUNDAY WORLD 
ANNOUNCES 


TINTO-GRAVURE 


Produced on the largest European gravure press ever 
operated in America, this process, developed exclu- 
sively by THE WORLD, places at the advertiser’s dis- 
posal a process insuring the ultimate in beauty, in 
pictorial expression and in illustrative effectiveness. 


If your product is worth illustrating at all, it is worth 
illustrating well. 





New YorE Detroit 


SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLB INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLB San FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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n this Corner 
Joe Humphries, M. C. 


Friend of 5,000 fighters —the one man who 
has introduced them all, from John L. Sullivan 
to Jack Dempsey. 


' gives some inter- 
W.O. McGeehan ori vidclight 
on the career of the greatest fight announcer— 
in April issue 

THE LARGEST MAGAZINE FOR MEN 


 Ghe &IRs 


Magazine 


850,000 IDENTIFIED SUBSCRIBERS 


q was first to say: 
\ “The Noblest 


Ms ote 


£ John L. Sulliv: 
oF ey hern sie 
{ Joe Humphries 
- ‘ 
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If here FverWas 
~ aOnePaper 
Town- 


The Chamber of Commerce states that 
there are 53,000 families in Birmingham. 


The City Circulation of The News is now 
in excess of 50,000 on Sundays and 47,000 
daily. ° 

When you consider the prestige and 
reader confidence The News enjoys, you 
can well understand why Birmingham 
is a one-paper town. 


Net Paid Circulation More Than 
81,000 Daily 93,000 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News 


Tue Soutn'’s Greatest Newspaper 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 











A Flock of Popular Writers Take 
to Advertising Copy 


A Humorous Testimonial Idea Attracts Attention to Muriel Cigars 


By Amos Bradbury 


A® advertising agency execu- 
tive, responsible for the ac- 
counts of several advertisers 
whose expenditures in the aggre- 
gate amount to aJmost $2,000,000, 
said something to me about mod- 
ern copy the other day which 
seemed very sweeping. “There is 
a great divide—far too great a 
divide,” he said, “for the good of 
merchandising—between the inter- 
esting, colorful words of some of 
our skilful columnists and writers 
in the editorial pages, and the 
commonplace statements about 
products in the columns designed 
to sell goods.” He pointed out 
that two of his customers had just 
changed their copy to conform to 
the modern style to which periodi- 
cal readers have become accus- 
tomed. 

Since then, in observing the un- 
usual copy being used by several 
big advertisers I have become in- 
clined to disagree with him. I 
notice many seasoned advertisers 
who are adopting the youthful 
style of writing to the sort of 
products which this style fits. 
While one would dislike to see 
Cadillac copy become comic, it 
seems to add great interest to the 
usual run of cigar copy when the 
copy is written by the breezy pen 
wielders who write in the sport 
pages and conduct their own 
newspaper columns. Between the 
copy now being run in news- 
papers by the P. Lorillard Co., 
maker of Muriel Cigars, and that 
of the sparkling columnists, there 
seems to be no divide at all. The 
advertising offers a modern ex- 
ample of the old testimonial idea, 
but it is written by the same men 
who write the breezy material 
across the border which separates 
advertising from the editorial col- 
umns. Listen to what Hi Phillips, 
for example, has to say about the 
Muriel Club Perfecto: 


for the cigars I would be 


For years I suffered untold pein 
from bad tobacco, prematurely. falling 
ashes, queer and disagreeable burning 
sensations under the nose, general de- 
pression whenever I lighted a cigar. 
was a victim of lucinations. IT 
seemed to see a great army of laughing 
cigar manufacturers, rowing about in a 
great Rubber Lake er eters 
the ° 





THE 
CONFESSIONS 
OF MURIEL'S 


Rube Goldberg declares any 
man is lucky to know MURIEL 


‘OU remember Kipling said:—‘‘A wom- 
an is only a cross-word puzzle, but a 
good cigar is a smoke.” 

That isn’t fair to MURIEL. For MURIBL is more 
than a smoke. When a fellow feels frayed and 
worn he can always count on MURIEL comfort 
and solace. A few minutes with MURIBL—and 
there’s a new silk facing over the seams of care. 

I have tried most all of 'em—from Pittsburgh 
‘Stogies to those dollar boys with the 22-Kt. bands. 
But MURIEL has my number. For a blissful hour 
in the easy ehair, leave me alone with MURIBL. 

by Russ Govnserc 


“see” MURIEL 


CLUB PERFECTO IO¢ 


© 9s other sizes 2 for 26e.. .. 3 for BOs 





RUBE GOLDBERG TURNS COPY WRITER 


lowing week. My condition became 
alarming to a point where I developed 
homicidal instincts. I wanted to murder 
a cigar maker! 
Then, one da 
bought me a 
I didn’t know there was such a de 
lightful cigar on the market. 
friends will be glad to know [ 
d take pleasure 


not long ago, a friend 
uriel. And, oh, boy! 


completely recovered an 
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in By a Muriel cigars a all 
w m » spent years suffering 
from the lack of a good cigar. 


This unusual testimonial writ- 
ten by a prominent columnist is 
one of the new series, called “The 
Confessions of Muriel’s Lovers.” 
In each advertisement of the series 
there appears the reproduction of 
a pen-and-ink sketch, done from 
life, of the writer of the copy. 
Beneath a picture of Hugh Fuller- 
ton, famous sport writer, appears 
the following characteristic bit of 
writing: 

I am proud of my comradeship with 

uriel. I consider my _ acquaintance 
with her a credit to my judgment and 
good taste. For Muriel is the sweetest 
smoke that a man ever put a ma to. 

The gluttons for punishment can have 
their dark, vampy _ three-for-a-dollar 
Havanas. I would just as soon let 
Dempsey sock me. And the birds who 
class h Jong as a red-blooded sport 
may get a kick out of tame, pale-faced 
ey f Muriel the ha 

ut for me, uri is e Ppy 
medium, because it is a balanced blend 
of the best in Havana and selected 
lighter tobaccos. 


“Bugs” Baer in his contribution 
fears that “there may be a lot of 
talk about Muriel and me. If 
there is, I’ve only myself to blame, 
for I’ve never tried to conceal my 
honest affection for Muriel. I 
have proudly introduced Muriel 
to my friends and openly asked 
for her in scores of cigar stores.” 

In the caption it is stated that, 
“Bugs Baer comes clean about 
Muriel.” 

Rube Goldberg and other car- 
toonists, columnists and_ sport 
writers are other authors in this 
series, which brings a new and un- 
usual note into the testimonial 
copy idea. ; 

he retailer is co-operating 
with the spirit of the advertising 
and many a “wise crack” is being 
handed out across the glass show 
cases with the cigars. 


E. C. Price Heads Gear 
Company 

E. C. Price has been elected president 
of the Accurate Gear Company, which 
was recently organized at Springfield, 
Ohio, to manufacture automobile gears. 
Ray Kaufman has been elected vice- 
ident and sales manager; Stanley 
te rend treasurer, and H. E. Stum- 
mel, secretary. 
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Strang & Prosser to Direct 
Advertising of Pageant 


The Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency, Seattle, Wash., has been ap 
pointed to direct the advertising for 
‘The Wayfarer,” the 1925 pageant and 
oratorio which is to be sta at Seat- 
tle in the stadium of the University of 
Washington. Newspaper and _ outdoor 
advertising will be used in the Northwest 
urging tourists to arrange to be in Seat- 
tle during the pageant week from July 
27 to August 1. 


Walter A. Wagener Forms 
Art Business 


Walter A. Wagener, formerly presi 
dent of Art and Display., Inc., New 
York, has organized an art business 
under his own name at New York. 

A. Duckstein, formerly produc 
tion manager of the. Dave Bloch Com 
pany, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
has joined Mr. Wagener’s staff. 


Annual Report of Kresge 
Stores 


The Kresge Department Stores, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich., and _ subsidiary com 
panies, report net sales of $9,489,039 
for the fiscal year ended January 31, 
1925. Cost of sales is given as $6,- 
341,598. Net profit is reported at 
$328,933 after depreciation, interest, 
taxes, etc. 


Advanced by the McCann 
Agency 

Miss Clara I. Wyman has been ap 
pointed space buyer of the San Fran- 
cisco office of The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. She 
was formerly in charge of the contract 
department. 


New Account for Allentown 
Agency 

The Shankweiler Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Allentown, Pa., has obtained the 
—*, account of the Automatic 
Devices Company, also of Allentown, 
manufacturer of automatic curtain con 
trols for theatres. Theatrical trade 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


Has Womrath’s Bookshops 
Account 


The advertising account of A. R. 
Womrath, Inc., New York, Womrath’s 
library and bookshops, has been placed 
with Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, also of that city. 


Poultry Publications Merge 
The Northwestern Poultry Journal, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Farm Poultry. 
Kenwaay, Wett. have been consolidated 


as the National Farm Poultry Journal! 
which will continue to be published at 
Minneapolis. 
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| Samaines, : 
pigs aint pigs 


“Circulation approximately 100,000,”—a catch phrase of 
an evening-morning-Sunday newspaper venture in New 
Orleans, may sound well but it doesn’t mean anything. 









As for daily circulation, there exists no official proof that 
the duplicated circulations of the evening and morning 
issues added together reach any sum approaching the 
figure named. 










As for Sunday circulation, the advertiser may look up for 
himself the figures given by the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations annual audit for the year ended September, 1924. 









Advertisers who buy space in The Times-Picayune are 
not buying a pig in a poke. The Times-Picayune is sell- 
ing neither duplicated circulation nor “approximate” 
circulation. Advertisers who are interested in facts rather 
than noise are respectfully referred to the A. B.C. 


Pb Orel youll notice likey 









‘‘ Truth in Circulation”’ 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta. R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 











What You Do and Do Not Get 
When You Buy a Trade-Mark 


The Purchase of a Trade-Mark and a Firm’s Good-Will Is Hedged 


with Limitations That Are 


HE trade-marks and good- 

will, as well as the plants and 
other assets, of going businesses 
are bought every day in the week. 
The rights and privileges in- 
volved in the transfer of tangible 
assets are usually clearly enough 
understood. But the same cannot 
be said in so far as trade-marks 
and good-will are concerned. 

This was brought out in a case 
recently decided by the United 
States District. Court for the 
Western District of Washington, 
Northern Division, Judge Jere- 
miah Neterer, sitting. Marcus 
Nally was the plaintiff; the Blue 
Bonnet Salad Dressing Company, 
the defendant. 

The decision resulted in the 
dismissal of a $50,000 suit brought 
against Mrs. Margaret A. Porter 
and the Blue Bonnet Salad Dress- 
ing Company by Marcus Nally. 

In 1906, Mrs. Porter began the 
manufacture of salad dressing at 
Seattle, Washington. She built up 
a business which was one of the 
flourishing industries of the Pa- 
cific Coast. Financial difficulties 
encountered during the period of 
deflation caused a reorganization 
and the assets of the Porter Salad 
Dressing Company came into the 
possession of Marcus Nally. 

Subsequently, Mrs. Porter or- 
ganized a new company, the Blue 
Bonnet Salad Dressing Company, 
and on its trade-mark, carried 
the sentence, “Manufactured by 
the original Mrs. Porter.” 

Suit was instituted by Nally 
asking that she be restrained from 
the use of her name and asking 
damages in the amount of $50,- 
000. In dismissing the case, Judge 
Jeremiah Neterer, discussed the 
rights and limitations of trade- 
marks and considered the personal 
rights of the individual to the 
use of his own name. 

The decision ‘reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“The sale of an _ established 


Not Generally Understood 


business, including good-will, does 
not of itself imply a contract on 
the part of a seller not to engage 
in the same business so as to 
compete with the buyer, nor that 
he will not endeavor to draw off 
any of the customers. 

“When a person sells the good- 
will of a business—and I will as- 
sume for this purpose that the 
good-will of the business was sold 
—the party may not go back and 
solicit the old customers in viola- 
tion of that agreement, but there 
is nothing in evidence—not a hint 
—that Mrs. Porter solicited any 
of the old customers. She has a 
right to the use of her name. She 
cannot be deprived of it. It 
would be in restraint of trade, 
against public policy, to prohibit 
her from going into business and 
the use of her name. The courts 
would not even recognize a con- 
tract entered into by Mrs. Porter 
not to engage in a like business 
at any time, unless it were limited 
to a particular zone and limited 
in time, and it would have to 
be very limited. 

“The court cannot ‘hold that 
Mrs. Porter may not, in a way 
that does not transgress the trade- 
mark, which I assume for this 
purpose she sold but which had 
not been registered at the time, 
engage in a like business, but she 
may not in such business use the 
trade-mark, or by unfair means 
seek business because of such 
trade-mark. 

“Now the purpose of a trade- 
mark is that when it is exposed 
it will immediately designate a 
kind and quality of goods. No 
person can look at those two 
labels and be confused. A person 
going into a store would not buy, 
because of the trade-mark, ‘Blue 
Bonnet’ thinking it was ‘Mrs. 
Porter’s’ or buy ‘Mrs. Porter’s,’ 
thinking it was ‘Blue Bonnet.’ 
They are entirely different, and 
the mere fact that one says ‘Man- 
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L- you sell to 
Grocery stores 
Drug stores 
Department stores 
Or chain stores 


Remember 
The American Weekly 


Is bought by 
4)500,000 
Customers 

Of those stores 
All over America. 


More than a Quarter 

Of all the English-reading 
People in the United States 
Know where to buy 

The article your advertisement 
Makes them want! 





 Americanaeekly 


A.J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


1834 Broadway, New York 


« 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 


following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington— Herald San F; Y 
Atlanta—American Los poo soy Nee 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth— Record 
Rochester—American Baltimore—American 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 





Milwaukee—Sunday Sentinel & Telegram 


“If youwant to see the color of their money - use‘color’.”’AJ.K. 
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_ Sunday, too, the Globe-D mo 
is the big influence in the 49% § 


UNDAY, as well as daily, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
is the BIG influence in the 49th State—the logical trading 
area of St. Louis. 


76% of its SUNDAY circulation is concentrated within this rich 
area—a market with 372 towns of more than 1,000 popu- 
lation—thousands of smaller towns and communities—but 
only 13 towns which have Sunday newspapers of their own. 
And so the people of the 49th State look to the Globe-Democrat 
as their buying guide—SUNDAY as well as daily. It is the 
big influence not only by virtue of its news and editorial 
wealth but by the dominance of its selling power—its concen- 
tration of circulation. 


The circulation you pay for is circulation you WANT—Greater 
circulation in the 49th State outside Metropolitan St. Louis 
than that of the other St. Louis Sunday newspaper. 


F. St. J. Richards, ™ 
Guy 8. Osborn, - - 
J. R. Scolaro, - - - 
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Circulation that IS Purchasing Power 


That the SUNDAY Globe-Democrat is read by the families with 
purchasing power is shown by the results of an extensive inves- 
tigation among the charge customers of one of St. Louis’ largest 
department stores. 


75% of the store’s charge customers who live in Metropolitan 
St. Louis read the SUNDAY Globe-Democrat. 61% read the 
other St. Louis Sunday paper. Only 22% additional coverage 
is obtained by using both Sunday papers. 


81% of the store’s charge customers who live in the 49th State 
outside of Metropolitan St. Louis read the SUNDAY Globe- 
Democrat. Only 39% read the other Sunday paper. Only 13% 
additional coverage is obtained by using both Sunday papers. 
The big influence of the Globe-Democrat, SUNDAY and daily, 
is further emphasized by the fact that it is read by one or more 
officials in 80% of the 49th State banks. By the president him- 
self in 78% of them. 

It is read in 78% of all the homes in the better residential dis- 
tricts of Metropolitan St. Louis. 

By automobile owners. In all wards and suburbs of St. Louis 
the Sunday circulation of the Globe-Democrat parallels auto- 
mobile ownership. 


Sunday and Daily the Globe-Democrat 
Is the Big Influence in this Big Market 


To advertisers this great newspaper offers concentrated circu- 
lation in a rich, naturally concentrated market, the logical sales 
area which this newspaper and this city serve—greatest value 
for every dollar spent for advertising—and thorough coverage 
of the families with buying power. 


Let the Service and Promotion Department and the Research 
Division of the Globe-Democrat show how this great selling 
force can establish your product or increase distribution and 
sales in the 49th State. 


Agency, Ltd., - - - --=-- London 


merican Newspapers, London and Paris 
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ufactured by Mrs. M. A. Porter’ 
is not an infringement of this 
other trade-mark under any au- 
thority that I know of. 

“The, confusion ‘suggested in 
the testimony and in the argu- 
ment is not a confusion occa- 
sioned by the trade-marks, but 
was created by persons making 
inquiries with relation to the 
identity of the Mrs. Porter that 
they knew. Persons who did not 
know Mrs. M. A. Porter would 
not be concerned about it, so that, 
so far as the general public is 
concerned, the trade-mark must 
stand for quality, and it is shown 
that the trade-mark originally 
used by the Porter Salad Dress- 
ing Company, Inc., does not now 
represent the salad dressing that 
it represented then, because it is 
placed upon dressing made by the 
plaintiff's own formula, and 
which is made up from his for- 
mula and the formula obtained 
from the Porter company. And 
Mr. Brehm for the plaintiff testi- 


fied that the formula used by the’ 


Porter Salad Dressing Company, 
Inc., at the time it was transfer- 
red to the plaintiff, was of no 
value, and Mrs. Porter swears 
that the original formula was not 
used by the company but a formula 
conceived by the chemist in the 
employ of the company. 

“I do not think there is any in- 
fringement and the decree will be 
for the defendant. The case will 
be dismissed. Upon the cross com- 
plaint cnjoining the use of the 
name ‘Mrs. Porter,’ that must be 
denied. The plaintiff has a right 
to the use of the ‘Mrs. Porter’s’ 
trade mark which he acquired, but 
that does not give him a right to 
deprive Mrs. M. A. Porter of the 
use of her name, if she does not 
infringe his rights as stated.” 


Joins Prather-Allen Agency 


Miss Marie DeVore, has joined the 
copy staff of The Prather-Allen Adver- 
tising Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. She 
has with The William Taylor Son 
& Company, department store, Cleve- 
land. 

Miss Florence White, who has been 
with the Radford Publications, Chines, 
for several years, has joined the Lake- 
port Advertising Agency of that city. 
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Vacuum Oil Reports Record 
Profit 


The Vacuum Oil Company, New 
York, reports a net profit of $20,247,248 
for the year ended December 31, 1924, 
the largest profit reported for any year 
in the history of the company. In 
1923 the company — a net profit 
of $16,661,711. After reserves for 
Federal taxes and inventory adjustment, 
a net income of $17,403,834 is reported 
for 1924. This compares with $13,- 
314,114 in 1923 and is a gain of 
$4,089,720. 


San Francisco Druggists Plan 
National Campaign 


Boericke & Runyon, manufacturin 
druggists, San Francisco, have appointed 
Smith & Ferris, advertising agency, Los 
Angeles, to direct their advertising. 
Newspapers throughout the United 
States will be used. 


| Moirs Limited Account for 
McConnell & Fergusson 


Moirs Limited, Halifax, N. S., manu- 
facturer of chocolates and other confec- 
tions, has placed its advertising account 
with the Montreal office of McConnell 
& Fergusson, advertising agency. 


Owens Botttle Advances 
T. K. Almroth 


T. K. Almroth, assistant advertising 
manager of The Owens Bottle Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed 
advertising manager. He has been with 
the company for eleven years. 


Krieg Letter Company 


Continued 
The Krieg Letter Company, Min- 
a. from which E. R. Dahlen and 
O. H. Dahlen withdrew recently to form 
their own direct mail service, is being 
continued by E. G. Krieg. 


Has Arrow-lite Company 
Account 


The Atrow-lite Company, Boston, 
manufacturer of automobile accessories, 
has appointed the Ernest J. Goulston 
Advertising Agencv Inc., Boston, to 
(arent its advertising. 


D. H. Colcord Joins 


Reincke-Ellis 
D. H. Colcord has joined the copy de- 
partment of the Reincke-Ellis Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. He was for- 
merly with Sales Management, Chicago. 


Gain in Quaker Oats Profits 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
reports a net profit of $5,286,922 after 
depreciation and taxes for 1924, as com- 
pared with $4,389,306 in 1923. This is 
a gain of $897,616. 
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To the manufacturer of a product 
which is bought by people who own 
and live in better-class homes — 


COLOR INSERT PAGES 


and 


AQUATONE PROCESS INSERTS 


in 





CLASS GROUP 


—offer the means of presenting your 
advertising message in an unusually 
distinctive and effective manner to a 
steadily growing audience of people 
possessing considerably more than 
average means, who have long shown 


‘an unusual responsiveness to both the 


editorial and advertising pages of the 
five magazines comprising this group — 


ARCHITECTURE 


ARTS & DECORATION 


COUNTRY LIFE 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 
& HOME BUILDER 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


565 Fifth Avenue New York 
Boston Office, 194 Boylston Street 
Travers D. Carman, Mgr. 


Western Representative, Fred H. Ralsten Co. 
17th Floor Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Advertising Where the Crowds Are 


NE important function of Outdoor Advertising is its 
power to dominate points of intense circulation. 
Whether it be Atlantic City, New York, Chicago, or any 
other metropolitan center, we can show you how very 
effectively your advertising can be made to capture crowd 
attention, at a cost amazingly low per capita. 









General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


Outdoor Advertising Everywhere 
550 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, San Francisco, St. Louis, London, England 
and thirty-eight other cities. 
















Two Points 


that careful, personal im 
tigation will bring oul 


. That all the substantia: 
hardware publications 
are read more than most 
people realize. 


. That Goop Harpware 
is read in more hardware 
stores than any other 
magazine published. 


TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York City 
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Now the Tenderloin Steak Is Given 
a Package 


Wilson & Company Intend to Make the Package a Factor in the Sale of 
Steaks to Restaurants 


o_ months ago, Wilson & 
Company, the Chicago packers, 
hit on an idea which seemed to 
offer a simple way of increasing 
profits for their hotel and res- 
taurant trade and for themselves. 
That idea, now developed into a 
definite plan, has been tried out 
and proved. Wilson & Company 
are advertising it in the restaurant 
trade papers, and their salesmen 
are finding it a valuable wedge in 
opening new accounts as well as 
a means of keeping old customers 
interested. 

The plan is no more or less than 
selling packaged steaks to hotels 
and restaurants. This package 
idea, while not applicable to selling 
fresh meats to the consumer, is 
working out satisfactorily in the 
restaurant field. The restaurant 
owner or hotel steward is now 
able to buy tenderloin and rib 
steaks of from ten to twenty-two 
pounds in containers similar to lard 
pails. 

For several reasons Wilson & 
Company’s plan offers an interest- 
ing challenge to other adver- 
tisers. It illustrates, for example, 
how a seemingly impracticable 
idea can be adapted and converted 
to meet merchandising problems 
which will not let themselves go 
unsolved. 

Making the package a factor in 
the sale of steaks was not, of 
course, a matter of easy A B C 
logic. It came as a result of care- 
ful study, and largely because of 
that fact it ought to offer some 
encouragement to advertisers who 
want to adopt sales methods from 
other fields but are deterred be- 
cause they find that they cannot 
be transplanted in toto. 

The plan of selling packaged 
steaks to restaurants and hotels is 
worth describing in some detail 
because it represents a well-defined 
trend of merchandising. This 
trend may be summed up by say- 
ing that producers of goods, if 



















they are to keep abreast of the 
field, must show more than sur- 
face interest in the affairs of those 
who undertake the re-sale of those 
goods. Recently a manufacturer, 
an important advertiser in another 
industry, put the whole case 
succinctly when he said: “The 
time has come when we cannot 
afford to be greatly concerned 
over getting new accounts, es- 
pecially when those accounts are 
obtained at the expense of some 
competing manufacturer. We have 
accounts enough. Getting the new 
one costs money and presents other 
hazards. Today, our chief con- 
cern is that our present accounts 
shall develop at a normal rate and 
that they shall make a decent 
profit. We must help them make 
money in order to stay in busi- 
ness ourselves.” ° 


HOW THE IDEA STARTED 


That is precisely what Wilson 
& Company are trying to do for 
their’ hotel and restaurant custo- 
mers. A little less than a year 
ago, the company found its cus- 
tomers in these fields inquiring, 
every now and then, why they 
could not make the same certain 
profits on steaks as on _ the 
vegetables and packaged goods 
that they served. One reason, a 
little study showed, was the waste 
involved when a restaurant buys 
a side of beef or a portion of a 
side. The cutting takes time and 
not all the meat bought can be 
served. The restaurant patron 
buys and pays for only a part of 
what the restaurant proprietor 
buys. Another reason, was the 
indisputable fact that many res- 
taurant men had never learned to 
allow for this _waste in setting 
prices and figuring profits. 

“We found that the answer to 
this difficulty lay in the word stand- 
ardization,” Jack Thomas, adver- 
tising manager of the company 
said to Printers’ INK. “Meat 
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packing,” he continued, “is a highly 
standardized process or series of 
processes. What we needed to do 
was to pass on to restaurant men, 
or rather to perform for them 
in a standardized way, certain 
things that they cannot do for 
themselves in many cases. We 
reasoned that the way to give the 
restaurant a profit on steaks was 
to cut the steaks in the packing 
plant, eliminate the waste at that 
point, package the steaks and ad- 
vertise the plan to get wide enough 
acceptance to build up a paying 
volume of business.” 

Wilson’s salesmen find that the 
packaged steak idea helps them 
open new accounts for the com- 
pany and gives them something 
new and interesting to talk about 
to the trade. It has proved to 
be an influence, as is often the 
case with specialties, in swinging 
large orders of other meat prod- 
ucts, according to C. E. Cham- 
bers, head of the department 
which sells to hotels, institutions 
and the like. 

“Like the average retail dealer, 
the restautant owner is most recep- 
tive to ideas which offer him a 
chance to make money on items 
which he has been compelled to 
serve at little or no profit,” says 
Mr. Chambers. “It doesn’t do a 
salesman much good to talk just 
quality, or quality and price alone. 
But the salesman who takes in- 
terest enough in his customer to 
feed him ideas which mean profits 
can often come close to writing 
his own order. Our packaged 
steaks are beginning to give us a 
considerable volume of business 
because they offer the restaurateur 
clear-cut advantages which he can 
see.” 

In advertising their packaged 
steaks, Wilson & Company have 
used what Mr. Thomas calls 
editorial copy with a coupon at- 
tached. This copy steers clear of 
telling the prospect how delicious 
the steaks are and centres its ef- 
fort on showing him how they 
will help him make profits. In- 
stead of making flavor and tender- 
ness the big copy appeal, it makes 
a bid for the restaurant man’s 
interest with a money-making 
plan. The company says “Every 
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steak comes to you ready to put 
on the stove. No time lost cut- 
ting. No waste in cutting. Every 
ounce of steak you buy from us 
you sell to the public. You know 
what you pay. You know what 
you sell them for. You know 
what you get in the way of profit. 
“Figure an average of four 
steaks to the pound. Figure what 
you could get for fine quality, 
tender and tempting tenderloin 
steaks. Then figure that we sel} 
these steaks at a_ surprisingly 
reasonable figure—a price based on 
standardized selling methods—and 
you begin to see the opportuni- 
ties. Think what you could do 
with a ‘steak special’ luncheon— 
selling the steak for three or four 
or five times what you pay for it, 
Remember that there is no waste 
in steak or time. These steaks 
are fully up to the Wilson stand- 
ard. We are willing to see them 
advertised as Wilson French 
Tenderloins, using our name as 
guarantee of their excellence.” 


Join Wallerstein Agency 


J. R. MacMillan, recently an account 
executive with Birch-Field & Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
joined Alfred Wallerstein, Inc., also of 
New York, in a similar capacity. He 
was formerly with the Charles F. W. 
Nichols Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, 

Harold. Mayer also has joined the 
Wallerstein agency, as production man- 
ager. He was formerly with the George 
Batten Company and more recently was 
manager of production of the Harry 
C. Michaels Company, New York ai- 
vertising agency. 


| 
Fountain Pen Campaign Started 
in Newspapers 


An advertising campaign is being con- 
ducted in Chicago on the Eisenstadt 
fountain pen by the Eisenstadt Manv- 
facturing Company, St. Louis. News 
apers also will be used in other cities. 
Later the campaign will be extended to 
include magazines. This advertising is 
being directed by Yost, Gratiot & Com 
pany, St. Louis advertising agency. 


Joins Calvin Stanford Agency 


Donald Wylie has been appointed di- 
rector of copy service for the Calvis 
Stanford Advertising Agency, Atlanta, 
Ga. He was formerly with .W 
Ayer & Son and the Gardner Adver 
tising Company and at one time wi 
copy director of the J. H. Cross Com 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia. 
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RADIO FANS 


Read the Journal-Post 
Because— 


—lIt furnishes the best daily radio programs in 


the Middle West. 


— its Sunday radio page is of the type the 
ordinary enthusiast understands and appre- 
ciates. 


— it has no personal axe to grind, hence really 
' serves the public in a broad way in all 
'rench ‘shag 

a phases of radio interest. 

e.” 


cy ADVERTISERS 


account 


=nw, Use the Journal-Post 


Because it gets RESULTS! 


The Cosmopolitan Phusiformer wrote us: 
“The returns gotten from your territory have 
been remarkable, by far the best we have re- 
ceived from any other newspaper advertising 
used in any section of the country.” 


The American Radio Company reported 


ing con 300 per cent. increase in November and 400 
senstadt _ . 

Manv- per cent. increase in December, 1924, over 
~~ the same months in 1923, from Journal-Post 
nded advertising. 


ising is 
Com: 


NEARLY ONE MILLION READERS DAILY 


Kansas City Journal-Post 
VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 
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Export Managers 
Discuss Problems at 
Annual Meeting 


eh Qemig- Up to Date in Ex- 
port Trade” was the con- 
vention theme of the sixth annual 
meeting of the Export Managers 
Club, Inc., which was held in New 
York last week. W. R. Cum- 
mings, vice-president in charge of 
sales of the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, and Oren O. 
Gallup, export manager of the 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company, 
presided as chairmen of the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions, re- 
spectively. 

At the dinner session, Saunders 
Norvell, chairman of the board 
of McKesson & Robbins, had as 
his topic, “Export Trade and Do- 
mestic Prosperity.” E. B. Fil- 
singer, export manager of Law- 
rence & Company, spoke on “The 
Export Manager’s Place in Mod- 
ern Business.” 

In discussing market analysis, 
Louis de la Garde, General 
Motors Export Company, said, 
“There is an inclination, which is 
a real danger to be avoided in the 
early stages of research, to probe 
too deeply into the economic side 
of market analysis. It is pro- 
foundly interesting, but doubtful 
if such information gathered at 
much cost, will show any adequate 
return.” 

In building up a _ safeguard 
against unnecessary bad faults for 
Merck & Company, A. B. Dod, 
export manager and export credit 
manager, said, “I figured that it 
was plain economy that my price 
lists and other advertising mate- 
rial should go only to people 
whose business I really solicited. 
In these days of increasing effi- 
ciency, this confining our selling 
efforts to customers we really 
want seems to me one of the fac- 
tors of economical management 
that we must look into.” 

W. L. Bomer, export manager, 
Bristol-Myers Company, talked 
on training the export salesman 
and said that the important thing 
is to have the salesmen acquaint- 
ed with the routine of manufac- 
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ture so that when he gets out on 
the road and a customer wants a 
change in design, color, size or 
packing of an article, the repre. 
sentative may not endanger the 
relation between the customer and 
the firm by accepting an order 
which will be turned down. 

In discussing the building of 
sales through known facts, Loren 
Emery, International General 
Electric Company, Inc., pointed 
out the cardinal principles of the 
development of new business: (1) 
The worth-while markets must be 
determined; (2) buying habits of 
these markets must be studied: 
(3) channels of approach to these 
buyers must be selected; (4) the 
strongest possible appeal to the 
buyer must be made. 

J. A. Zellers, foreign sales man- 
ager, Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, told the managers that a 
beginner should select a_ small 
market in which to try out his 
sales and advertising plan. In 
discussing co-operation with the 
dealer, he said: “The best ways to 
stimulate a dealer are to fill his 
orders promptly and accurately, 
to encourage him to place stand- 
ing monthly orders with a view of 
rapid turnover and to get him in- 
terested in American selling meth- 
ods—for example, quotas and con- 
tests, showing him that our quota 
to him is not an arbitrary requisi- 
tion upon him.” 


Ice Cream Account for 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Chapin Sacks Corporation, manu: 
facturer of “The Velvet Kind’ ic 
cream, with plants at Washington, D. C. 
and several Southern cities, has placed 
its advertising account with the New 
York office of the Campbell-Ewald Com 
pany. 


F. F. Stevenson Joins 
McLain-Simpers 
Frederic F. Stevenson, formerly with 
The Elliott Service Company, New 
York, has joined the McLain-Simpes 
Organization, Philadelphia 

agency. 


advertising 


National-Union Bank Account 
for Spafford 


The National Union Bank, Boston, 
has appointed The Spafford Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of tha 
city, to direct its advertising. 
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‘ARE YOU FOR 
BIG BUSINESS 


OR FOR THE PEOPLE 


A reader asked this question. His letter was dated 
at Oberlin, Ohio. The editor of NATION’s 
BUSINESS wrote to him in reply: «Before answer. 
ing, we should like to ask you a question in tur, 
We don’t know the size of your business; we don' 
know if it is $10,000 or $50,000 a year. We don' 
know if you are satisfied with it, or whether—in 
common with most normal Americans—you are put 
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ting forth greater efforts to attain greater things. 


“But, as you go ahead, where 
is the dividing line that marks 
the danger to society ? 

**Where does your honorable 
business become dishonorable 
on account of its bigness? At 
what point does success become 
sinister ? 

‘Just west of Oberlin is a 
farmer named Jones, crippled 
by paralysis since a baby, who 
made such good sausage that 
today he ships it into every 
State. Just east of Oberlin, a 
Mr. Davey took such good care 
of his neighbors’ trees that the 
nation heard of him and his 
work, and beat a path to his 


door. And to the northeast 
a poor candy-maker namej 
White, in Cleveland, observe) 
us chewing sticks and stra 

capitalized this idiosyncrasy 
and built up the chewing gu 
industry. 

“At what point did Mr. Jone 
leave off being a good citize 
was it when he extended hi 
business outside his village, hi 
county, or his State? At whi 
point did Mr. Davey become 
menace—when he started 
doctor trees outside of Ke 
or outside of Ohio? And M 
White? As he peddled his gu 


from store to store, he was ni 


This advertisement appeared in the New York Tim 
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pernicious Big Business man. 
t what stage of his way to 
hernational trade and a 
cessary financial office in 
lew York’s Wall Street district 
id he lay aside his virtue and 
it dealing ? 
“What are we fathers to tell 
rsmall boys, who are already 
eaming big dreams of ac- 
pmplishment, spurred on by 
etybody to ‘get ahead’, ‘be 
pccessful’?? Must we say to 
bem, ‘Thus far you may travel, 
nd no farther! If you go be- 
pnd, you will suffer the slings 
d arrows of outraged public 
timent. You and yours will 
p crucified as undesirables; 
oliticians will find your most 
orthy acts have a sinister mo- 


e. 


“If you still insist on an an- 
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swer to your question: Are you 
for Big Business or for the Peo- 
ple? weshall have to say: ‘We 
are for both.’ And we are for 
Small Business too—the small 
business which sees a shining 
goal, and strives to attain it. 
Don’t take this away from 
America, please, because it is 
the opportunity of the individ- 
ual, and individualism is the very 
heart and soul of America.” 


NATION’S BUSINESS is a 
magazine founded on the belief 
that anything which is not for 
the public good is not for the 
good of business. It is pub- 
lished in Washington by the 
largest business organization in 
the country, and it voices au- 
thoritatively the relationship of 
one business to another and of 
all business to government. 


ATION: 


| te) 
Yn oS 


€ 
Maaygs>! 


MERLE THORPE, Editor 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


leveland Plain Dealer and the Kansas City Star 
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ORDAN knows two things well: Motor 


cars—advertising. 


Jordan knows that before you can sell 
anything you first must make a good 
product. Then you must tell people about 
it as forcefully as you can in the RIGHT 
MEDIUMS. 


It is significant that Jordan chooses The 
Detroit Free Press to talk “Straight Line 
Eight” to the Detroit market. In fact, 
he has chosen The Detroit Free Press 
EXCLUSIVELY for the start of his 1925 


campaign. 


Free Press circulation is of the type that 
DOES PRODUCE in selling good motor 
cars, good merchandise, or any kind of 
motor cars or merchandise for those who 
make use of it consistently. 


TheBetroit Free Press 


“Starts The Day In Detroit” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


National Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 
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Is Modern Advertising Art Modern 
Enough? 


The New Franklin Campaign Borrows from Modern Art and Stage 
Design for Effective Campaign 


By Don 


Mi Re has so-called modern- 
ist art to do with advertis- 
ing illustrations? The visitor to 
such an exhibition as the annual 
show of the Independents on the 
roof of the Waldorf-Astoria will 
very probably answer an emphatic 
“Nothing.” Yet the Franklin Au- 
tomobile Company has borrowed 
modernist art principles for the 
background of an effective cam- 
paign to introduce the new Frank- 
lin models. 

Taken in the mass, modernist 
art is apt to be pretty poor stuff. 
A “Nude Descending a Staircase” 
may be entertaining to the casual 
observer in search of amusement 
but it certainly tells him no story 


their combination of color and 
abstract form but a synchromist 
painting lacks about everything 
that is essential to a good ad- 
vertising illustration. 

Modern art has been called the 
refuge of charlatans, the last re- 


reedom from old _ restrictions, 
ust as Gaugin went to Tahiti to 
bet away from the stifling art 
ife of France. 
One of the things that the mod- 
rists—to lump them all under 
ne general heading—have been 
; dynamism, 


—and failed to get it—by try- 


Gridley 


ing to show a picture of a figure 
in all its aspects at once. The 
futurists sought the same thing 
by the arrangement of lines, 
curves and planes. They were 
more successful; perhaps too suc- 
cessful, getting movement and 
very little else. Yet their desire 
to make their pictures dynamic 
has a very definite application to 
advertising, and it is this applica- 
tion which has been made by 
Franklin. 

Modern stagecraft has borrowed 
from modernist art. The work 
of such men as Max Reinhardt 
and Gordon Craig might have 
been possible without the work of 
Cézanne and those who followed 


him—but one doubts it. The stage 
today has been breaking away 
from Belascoish attention to de- 


tail, with its libraries of rare 
works and its stretching cats, to 
more plastic and at the same time 
less obtrusive ideas. Lee Simon- 
son, for instance, in his staging 
of a Lenormand play suggested a 
cathedral almost entirely by the 
use of curtains and lights. Instead 
of showing every pillar of the 
cathedral—as Beerbohm Tree at- 
tempted to do so unsuccessfully 
in his staging of “Henry VIII’— 
he suggested the cathedral by the 
single dark shadow of a pillar ris- 
ing into other shadows. On such 
a stage the actors played with- 
out any distracting details of 
scenery such as surrounds the 
actors in a Belasco play. 

This brings us to the present 
Franklin campaign. 

First, a little history. For years, 
the Franklin car has been dis- 
tinguished by the peculiar shape 
of the hood, made possible because 
the Franklin does not use a rad- 
iator like that used by the water- 
cooled car. While this design was 
distinctive it also ran counter to 
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accepted ideas of body design. 
Therefore the company finally de- 
cided to redesign its car. 

It called in de Causse, a noted 
designer, who submitted sketches 
for a body that would more nearly 
carry out the principles of modern 
body designing. The result was an 
unusual and ‘beautiful car, quite 


CO) 
RESENTING) 
~ THE NEW TOURING 
* Styled by de Causse 


The season's 


“ he 
jycar that can travel all day,chr 

hout Joss of power. Finished in Moleskin 
n, with black shields and fenders. Lasting 





FRAN KLI 


SYRACUSE, N.Y 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


MODERNIST BACKGROUNDS AS STAGE SETTINGS FOR THE 


NEW FRANKLIN 


different in appearance from any- 
thing ever made by Franklin. 

The next thing was to advertise 
this new car. In the automobile 
industry advertising a new model 
is by no means all roses. New 
models have been the life of the 
industry. Therefore, automobile 
advertisers have tried every trick 
to get attention for their new 
models. These have ranged all the 
way from pages with almost noth- 
ing on them—such as the first 
Chrysler pages—to long teaser 
campaigns culminating in pages 
giving complete descriptions of the 
entire line—see Buick. 

For this reason, Franklin, in 
seeking an entirely new note, fell 
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back on modernist ideas in stag- 
ing and drawing. In doing this, 
however, it did not go all the way 
and bring forth such futurist con- 
ceptions as Russolo’s “Dynamisme 
dune Auto,” where the automo. 
bile is lost in a welter of move- 
ment. 

Instead, in each advertisement 
the car is pictured 
faithfully, to the last 
detail. Each drawing 
is an accurate repro- 
duction of a certain 
view of the new 
Franklin. But in the 
background, modern- 
ism rules. Like Craig 
and Reinhardt, Frank- 
lin places the car— 
the actor — against a 
setting which is de- 
signed to do nothing 
but bring out the 
things the company 
wishes to show — the 
beauty and effective- 
ness of the new car— 
with no distracting 
details. Rather the 
background is made 
to set off the car. 

There is nothing 
conventional about 
the background. It 
doesn’t represent 4 
city street nor a rural 
vista. It is made up 
of planes and curves, 
purely abstract in con- 
ception, that seem to 
move and swirl —al- 
ways toward the car. The dynam- 
ic principle of modernist art 3 
thus applied to advertising. 

It is in this way that Franklin 
answers the question, what has 
modernist art to do with adver- 
tising? The most interesting fea- 
ture about the campaign is not, 
however, that Franklin has used 
modern principles of art and stage 
design for advertising, but that 
it has chosen these principles 
wisely and has known where to 
stop. . 
Modernist art may not be goo 
advertising art but Franklin has 
shown how its principles can it 
used to build an effective adver: 
tising campaign. 
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Six Point League Honors 


John G. Ham 


Long-Time Advertising Manager of Castoria Is Guest of Newspaper 
Representatives 


OHN G. HAM, who until his 
retirement several months ago, 
had been associated with the adver- 
tising of Fletcher’s Castoria for 
forty years, was tendered a testi- 
monial luncheon on March 24 by 
the Six Point League, the associa- 
tion of news- 

paper advertis- 

ing representa- 

tives of New 

York. Many of 

the League 

members present 

had had business 

dealings with 


Mr. Ham for a 
period of thirty 
years and more. 
Among those in 
attendance were: 
T. E. Conklin, 


J. T. Beckwith, 
Joun G. Ham John B. Wood- 
ward, John Budd, F. St. John Rich- 
ards, I. A. Klein, Dan A. Carroll, 
Joseph F. Finley, Fred P. Motz, 
J. P. McKinney, Walter H. Story, 
W. D. Hunton, Harry D. Reynolds, 
M. P. Linn and Herman G. Hal- 
sted. In all, there were present 
about sixty representatives of hun- 
dreds of newspapers from all over 
the country. 

Joseph F. Finley, president of 
the League, acted as toastmaster. 
“Members of the League,” he 
said, “are gathered together to 
give an outward expression of 
their esteem for Mr. Ham, not be- 
cause he had bought more news- 
paper space than any other man, 
which he probably has, nor because 
he will spend a million dollars with 
us next year, but because he is 
our friend.” 

Many of those present, Mr. 
Finley said, recall a certain drawer 
in Mr. Ham’s desk in which was 
filed a contract morgue. It was 
part of Mr. Ham’s system to 
offer contracts to newspapers, 
which he wished to use, at a price 
which he thought was fair, even 


though this would be less than the 
card rate. When a contract was 
refused he would put it aside with 
other rejections and hold them for 
reference. In time these rejected 
contracts grew into quite a pile, 
and whenever a publisher or rep- 
resentative would ask Mr. Ham 
why he was not using his news- 
paper, Mr. Ham would dig into 
his file and get the date when a 
contract had been offered and the 
rate. The fact that he offered 
the lower rate and had been re- 
fused never prevented him from 
buying at the card rate of the 
newspaper when it was offered at 
a later date, provided he wanted 
to add the publisher’s paper to 
his list. 

It was said that not only were 
Castoria contracts as good as 
bank paper, but in many instances 
they were used for this purpose 
by publishers who were in need of 
ready cash to carry their payrolls 
over a tight period. 

T. E. Conklin said that the old 
days of space buying were a 
much more informal and _ social 
process than they are today. If 
a representative called upon Mr. 
Ham and his interview ran _ into 
the noon hour, Mr. Ham would 
close his desk and invite the 
representative to lunch. 

F. St. John Richards, of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, related 
this incident: His newspaper had 
been taken off the list. Calling 
upon Mr. Ham, he was told this 
decision would be permanent but 
that during the summer Mr. Ham 
would make one of his customary 
tours of the country, visiting a 
number of cities. These trips were 
taken to familiarize himself with 
conditions so that he -would be 
able to check up on the claims 
made by representatives. 

Mr. Richards called back, as re- 
quested, upon Mr. Ham’s return. 
“Well,” said Mr. Ham, “I visited 
St. Louis and I checked up on 
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n from Grows you the trend of industry and commerce at 
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which The Morning Tribune has jane 
into the New Orleans field. 
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al center of the South! 


Men who do busi- 
ness in the securities 
market demand re- 
sponsible market in- 
formation to guide 
them in their various 
transactions. 


The Item-Tribune 
publishes daily mar- 
and financial 


com- 
pleteness have no 
equal in the South. 


Read the accom- 
panying letters — 
they tell of the faith 
that New Orleans in- 
vestment houses 
place in the Item- 
Tribune’s__ financial 
section. 
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your paper, but I was not able 
to meet a person who would sup- 
port me in my belief that your 
newspaper should not be used. 
Here is your contract.” 

Herman G. Halsted, of Paul 
Block, Inc., made the sort of a 
talk that Will Rogers would have 
made had he been present. 

The next speaker was John B. 
Woodward, advertising manager 
of the Chicago Daily News. When 
he made his first call he started 
to tell Mr. Ham about the merits 
of his paper. Mr. Ham interrup- 
ted to say there was little about 
the newspapers of the country 
which he did not know, mean- 
while fumbling through his re- 
jected contracts. Mr. Woodward 
sat there while Mr. Ham pored 
over the morgue. Finally, Mr. 
Ham looked up and asked: “Par- 
don, me, Mr. Woodward, but what 
is the Chicago News, a daily or a 
weekly ?” 

Other speeches were made by 
J. T. Beckwith, J. P. McKinney, 
John Budd and William A. Thom- 
son, director of the Bureau of 
Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 

A presentation was made to 
Mr. Ham of a Tiffany clock by 
the Six Point League. In the 
course of his remarks which 
followed the presentation, Mr. 
Ham mentioned the names of 
many newspaper specials’ well 
known in former days, such as 
F. T. McFadden, unknown to many 
of his listeners, Emanuel Katz, who 
used to visit him on trips from 
the Pacific Coast, S. S. Vreeland, 
L. H.°Crall, S. C.. Beckwith, 
Wallace G. Breoke, A. Frank 
Richardson, Henry Bright, Samuel 
Perry, J. E. Van Doren and 
Charles J. Billson. 

To illustrate his belief that the 
present generation of space 
buyers are not in any way superior 
to their predecessors, Mr. Ham re- 
ferred to the method used by the 
late S. C. Beckwith in soliciting 
business. 

“To tell the average represen- 
tative that there was nothing doing 
at present, but to call again in two 
months or so,” Mr. Ham said, 
“usually settled matters. But not 
Sam Beckwith.” The day after 
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receiving this statement, Mr. Ham 
said, he would find Mr. Beckwith 
in his office at nine o’clock ready 
to reopen the matter. 


Inquiries at Least Get Agents 
on Their Feet 


Hewitt-Lea-Funcx Co. 
Sumner, Wasu., Mar. 11, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your “— to the Baxter-Davis Ad. 
vertising Company, in your issue of 
March 5, on the question of charging 
agents for inquiries referred to them, 
is excellently done, but you have over- 
looked one point: 

The agent, knowing nothing of ad- 
vertising, does not understand that it 
takes many inquiries to make a sale. 
In our experience, comparatively few 
persons answer advertisements from 
curiosity, but many answer who, for 
one reason or another, cannot be sold 
at once. (We manufacture wooden 
silos.) If we charged the agent for 
every inquiry, he would feel very bitter 
in cases, for example, where the inquiry 
happened to be from a school boy who 
wanted information about silos for use 
in preparing a school paper. 

In our experience, however, it does 
pay to refer every inquiry, where we 
have a local representative at or near 
the post office of the inquirer, because 
the agent, in following an unprofitable 
inquiry, is likely to bump into a chance 
to do business. One big problem is to 
get the agent away from the stove. [If 
we can start him, he has a chance to 
do business, even though the lead 
furnished may be valueless. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funcx Co., 
ILLIs BRINDLEY, 
Manager. 


General Motors Reports Sales 


The report of the General Motors 
Corporation, New York, for the year 
ended December 31, 1924, shows net 
sales amounting to $568,007,459, com 
pared with $698,038,947 in the previous 
year. A_ net income of $45,735,178 
is reported for the year, after Federal 
taxes, etc., as against $62,386,899 in 
1923. Good-will, patents, etc., are car- 
ried on the balance sheet at $22,414,317 

he company’s export trade amounted 
to $50,797,418 in sales for the year 
just passed, against $39,193,869 in 
1923. This is a gain of $11,603,549 
In 1924, 64,626 cars and trucks were 
— abroad, compared with 45,000 in 


Join Sacramento “Union” 


Carl 
manager of the San Francisco Illustrated 


Brockhagen, recently business 
Daily Herald, has joined the Sacra 
mento, Calif., Union, as part owne: 
This publication, as has been reported 
was purchased recently by W. W 
Chapin. 

Thomas Kaye, recently advertising 
manager of the Illustrated Daily Herald, 
has also joined the Union. 
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Head tional Capital. 

It is a busy market the year around, with 
little fluctuation in the volume of buying and 


selling. Therefore persistent publicity is 
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_ both logical and lucrative—and economical, 
Sena too, for you only need ONE medium— 
evious THE STAR—to cover Washington COM- 
ederal PLETELY and THOROUGHLY. 


Our Statistical Department will be glad 
to make a survey of any special 
phase of this market that interests you. 


The Evening Star. 


WITH sUBDsY WORNING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
J. E. Latz 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 














Produce All Cata 


Catalogs are retained. They are referred to often. Ti 
be produced by offset so that they represent you anj 
sales—not only when first received, but after they k; 


Follow the example of mail order houses. Their 
only salesmen are their catalogs. They produce them 
offset because they are not only more attractive but 
more permanent. 


Call in an Offset Salesman 
Many ahogsanees near you operate offset 
presses. It will pay you to ask their sales 
men for advice and suggestions. 

Published in the interests of More Effective 


Advertising by The Harris Automatic Press 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Manufacturers of 


HAGRIS 


offset 


Actual photo show- 
ing twocatalogs 
weighing nearly 6 

nds, suspended 
ou cover of each 
—prtroving coum 
ness and wearability. 








Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press 
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usage. Their covers should 
ina manner productive of 
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Covers produced offset are 
like steel hinges. They do 
not crack at the backbone 
off. This is im- 

use @ catalog 

minus its cover is generally 


Catalogue sx ’ Spring i- 
€ Y i ‘ 
Number ee “~ Summer 
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The Providence Journal 


(ESTABLISHED 1829) 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


(ESTABLISHED 1863) 


have never given a premium to a single sub- 
scriber, nor have they ever conducted a 
circulation contest. 

These newspapers have built their circula- 
tion by publishing all the news in an unbiased 
way, and without sensationalism; by fair 
dealing; and by prompt service to dealers and 
subscribers. 

The editorial, news, and advertising col- 
umns are clean which makes them respected 
and welcomed regularly into the great majority 
of English speaking homes in Rhode Island. 


Circulation Rate 


101,000 23¢aline 
Net Paid Flat Rate 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 

















The Newcomer’s Chance in a 


Crowded Field 


Advertising Has Often Proved His Most Effective Weapon in a Field 
That Was Crowded Before He Got Started 


By Roy Dickinson 


HERE was a man in the 

smoking room of a seagoing 
steamer recently, talking, as men 
often will, about neglected oppor- 
tunities. Previous conversation 
had brought out the fact that he 
was a successful business man 
who occasionally backs small com- 
panies. He had just been telling 
me all about a man who years 
ago ran a small machine shop and 
had for ten years been working 
on an electric heating invention. 

“T would have gone in. on that 
except for one thing,” he said. 
“I figured it out that if that prod- 
uct was any good the General 
Electric or one of the other big 
companies would have put it out. 
What chance had this little fellow 
against any one of the big com- 
panies with their immense re- 
sources and their economies in 
production and selling? Even if 
this thing goes at the start he 
can’t, compete with the big fel- 
lows. They will bring out a com- 
petitive product and simply wipe 
him off the map.” : 

The rest of the story had to 
do with the phenomenal rise of 
that product, after it had started 
in a small way. The inventor con- 
centrated on the one line, adver- 
tised consistently and finally came 
to a commanding position in his 
field. 

Big companies, as this man 
pointed out, did bring out com- 
peting products, later. “But, do 
you know, that fellow from the 
start has had the knack in his 
advertising and his selling, of 
inspiring loyalty for his product 
among dealers and individual con- 
sumers which has made him a 
millionaire. Every time I see one 
of his advertisements I kick my- 
self for missing that proposition.” 

Let us consider the oft- 
repeated assertion that the small 
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man has no chance today, that 
the age of competition is gone; 
that the little fellow with a good 
idea, common sense and a knowl- 
edge of business is licked before 
he starts because of the immense 
resources and standing of the big 
companies in his field. An adver- 
tising agent told me recently that 
many logical prospective adver- 
tisers are prevented from start- 
ing because of the fear that it 
would cost too much to make a 
dent, or that when they did start 
the giant companies would eat 
them up because of their vast re- 
sources and their ability to domi- 
nate the field. 

en Printers’ INK some time 
ago published a list of the small 
appropriations with which some 
of the big companies of today 
started their consistent advertis- 
ing campaigns, another agent told 
me that one of his prospects after 
he had read the list with interest, 
said: “But most of those com- 
panies started twenty-five or more 
years ago when it didn’t require 
so much to advertise.” 


BON AMI FACED STIFF RIVALRY 


The answer to these and similar 
arguments is that when William 
Hamlin Childs and his cousin 
started in a small way to sell 
Bon Ami the field was full of 
well-established products which 
seemed to dominate the field. Any 
amount was large even then to the 
man who had very little capital 
with which to start advertising. Men 
like Childs, who took a five-year 
look ahead before he started to 
advertise and considered it as a 
fundamental part of his business 
policy, are the sort who come up 
from the bottom of any industry 
to a position near the very top as 
he did in the soap and cleanser 
business. The history of this par- 
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ticular industry for the past fif- 
teen years has been a story of 
newcomers entering a crowded 
field and gradually overhauling 
giant leaders in the industry who 
thought they had a_ perpetual 
franchise on leadership whether 
or not they fought to hold that 
position. 

The only leaders who survived 
in this field, as in others, were the 
ones whose affairs were man- 
aged by the same type of men 
as the newcomers. They were hus- 
tlers, men who realized that per- 
petual alertness and _ consistent 
aggressiveness is the everlasting 
price of leadership. There are al- 
ways leaders who forget these 
facts and that is what will give 
the newcomer his chance so long 
as business history continues to 
be written. 


NO EASY SAILING FOR PEPSODENT 


And what Childs did in this one 
field a few short years ago— 
what other newcomers have done 
before and since—is being done 
every year and every day. It all 
depends on what type of man the 
little fellow is. It was not so long 
ago, I think it may have been ten 
years, that the owner of an estab- 
lished toothpaste factory showed me 
one of the first of the Pepsodent 
advertisements. I remember very 
well what he said: 

“Look at that, now. I wonder 
how much that big space cost 
them. There goes another man who 
is going to lose his shirt in this 
business. Why, the field is over- 
crowded now.” 

I took great pleasure in send- 
ing the man who said that, a 
clipping of the Pepsodent income 
tax payment when the figures 
were published last year. The 
skeptic is now about where he 
was then, in total volume of sales, 
while Pepsodent is reputed to in- 
vest somewhere near a million 
dollars a year in advertising. 
There is not much doubt that a 
toothpaste we have not yet heard 
of will be a big seller ten years 
hence. Men with ideas, courage, 
ability and brains are not yet ex- 
tinct. That is why new leaders 
are being developed all the time 
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and why there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the process will stop. 

A man who had invented a new 
product and another who had had 
marketing experience were talk. 
ing one evening out in Tucson, 
Later, in Chicago, they decided 
that the idea they had discussed 
was too good to let die without 
a trial. A small amount of the 
product was made up. A package 
and carton were designed, and 
a modest amount set aside to ad- 
vertise. The idea was tried out 
on a few thousand to get the 
facts for the millions. When it 
was discovered how much it took 
to get buyers started, how they 
bought, how long and how much 
it took to get them to repeat, the 
rest became almost a matter of 
mathematics. That, in brief, is the 
story of Pepsodent, which came 
into a field apparently crowded al- 
most to suffocation with thirty 
or more big and well-established 
competitors. And since then sey- 
eral other products have made 
speedy progress in the field from. 
a humble, standing start. 

A few days ago I saw again 
the Congoleum advertising figures 
of a million and a quarter dollars 
in a-list of magazines alone and 
$4,00,000 in newspapers. The man 
who showed it to me said, “J can 
remember well the amusement 
of some of the old-timers in the 
field when this company started. 
They looked on this company as 
an upstart. One man in particular 
who had spent more than thirty 
years in the linoleum business told 
me just why Congoleum was going 
to go broke and how soon the event 
would take place. Well, you read 
in the papers some of the details 
of the recent merger. You know 
that the name is now Congoleum- 
Nairn. The Nairn people were 
making linoleum when some of 
the present owners who came in- 
to the field late were working on 
teething rings.” 

When the American Chicle 
Company dominated the chewing 
gum field and looked as if it had 
a strangle hold on leadership, 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. was selling 
lamps to country storekeepers and 
putting some chewing gum inside 
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beauty has real commer- 
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Follies’ opening night 
..eBoth Bundscho and 
Ziegfeld employ beauty, 
but Bundscho uses a 
different type. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON : 10 E. PEARSON 
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each lamp as a novelty stunt. 
Later on, with the big company 
still in a dominant position, 
Wrigley’s little company managed 
to secure a scant 2 per cent of the 
business. The whole country 
knows the rest of the story an 
how the little fellow of those few 
short years ago came to the top 
by displaying leadership qualities. 
Every time a new industry 
takes its place in the country’s 
business fabric we have a refuta- 
tion of the argument that only the 
established company has _ the 
chance to go ahead. When the 
movies came in, it wasn’t the 
entertainment people, the camera 
factories, or the owners of any 
of the “tools of production” who 
seized the reins of leadership. Yet 
the Socialists are fond of saying 
that it is only the owners of the 
tools of production who are in a 
position to take advantage of new 
discoveries, of new trends in in- 
dustry. It was the cloak and suit 
salesman, the proprietor of a 
nickelodeon, the little clerk in the 
hat store, the man who took 


photographs from house to house; 
it was from the ranks of such as 
these that the millionaires of the 
new industry developed. 


NEW NAMES IN RADIO SHOW 
PRESENT-DAY OPPORTUNITIES 


When the radio industry came 


on with a rush and a great new 
business grew up before our eyes, 
it was not the old established in- 
dustries which, with their great 
new resources, kept out all the 
little fellows and divided the new 
business among themselves. True, 
a few of the big companies, man- 
aged by alert men, did grab off 
a respectable slice. But as one 
reads the advertising of the lead- 
ers in this new business, how few 
names one sees of companies 
which were well established, well 
able to turn their sales forces, 
their highly developed distributive 
facilities toward the task of mer- 
chandising new products. Instead, 
there appear as big advertisers 
new names, names of men who 
were little fellows before they de- 
cided to put their energies and 
their ideas into the development 
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of some product they had in. 
vented or discovered. 

_ Scores of examples in the radio 
industry could be cited to show 
the small man’s chance, for, with 
a few outstanding exceptions, all 
are names new to the general pub- 
lic. It was not the well-equipped 
phonograph factory, for example, 
which developed into a certain 
one of the big loud-speaker 
advertisers. Instead, a few short 
years ago W. L._ Eckhardt 
was a district sales man- 
ager for phonographs. Patent 
rights on the manufacture of a 
wooden horn for musical _pur- 
poses and the registered trade- 
mark Music Master were owned 
by a concern which had originally 
used the horn and name in con- 
nection with phonograph making 
many years ago. Recognizing the 
value of wood as a material for 
use in the delivery of tones, and 
also realizing the value of the 
name, Mr. Eckhardt secured the 
patent rights and trade name and 
adapted the product and the name 
for radio use. 

He started to use advertising to 
meet the possible competition of 
“giants of industry” with com- 
pletely equipped production and 
distributive machinery, and _ like 
the inventor mentioned previously, 
seemed to strike the right note 
to win the loyalty of the ever in- 
creasing number of radio fans. 
His business has grown fast. The 
company has just completed a re- 
organization, secured new capital 
and, I am informed, plans to 
spend almost a million dollars in 
advertising for 1925. 

Here was a man who didn’t 
grow cold because there were or- 
ganizations of vast capital and 
resources completely equipped and 
ready to market a product which 
had long been used and known. 
Business history is full of in- 
stances where a man like Eck- 
hardt has taken an overlooked 
product, given it a new selling 
angle and gone ahead to success 
under the very noses of men who 
had factories, money, sales or- 
ganizations and all the things that 
the new man lacked at the start. 

(Continued on page ror) 
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Sales Facts 


You May Not Have on the 
World’s Richest Buying Group 


If you sell direct to the consumer by mail—if 
you co-operate with dealers on local mailings— 
if you wish to establish your product or service 
or name with the biggest spending class in the 
world— 


Use your Lifetime Pen, a handy Faber, or even 
an unhandy stenographer—and mail us the Sales 
Fact Blank below. 


For five years we have been conducting special- 
ized research into the purchasing power of the 
seventeen million American motorists who buy 
the great majority of the necessities and luxu- 
ries distributed today. 

Their past spending has proved their future 
buying—and we can eliminate all waste for you 
in reaching this great group of moneyed people. 
The filled-in Sales Fact Blank will bring you 
monthly data you will be pretty sure to find 
of real value. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


Nevada, Iowa 


Specializing on Automobile Owner Lists 
and Automotive Statistics 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
Nevada, Iowa 


Put us on your monthly mailing list for data showing sales possi- 
bilities and records made in the automotive field. 


Name 





City 
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scribed were baubles and trinkets 
compared with facts of the wealth 
of the South today. 

As Dr. A. D. Little, of Boston, 
puts it: “No one with the capacity 
to understand their true signifi- 
cance can review the colossal fig- 
ures which set forth the natural 
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resources of the South without first 
being stunned and overwhelmed, 
and soon thereafter being filled 
with a vision of their stupendous 
possibilities.” 

Here is a pageant of progress 
indeed. Big things done, bigger 
things now doing, and the biggest 
things yet to be accomplished. 
Here is a market for your goods— 
an almost limitless market. Buy- 
ers with money in their hands— 
ready and willing to buy. 


Get the Whole Story 


You'll want to know more about 
the vast possibilities of the South 
as a market, about the complete 
and economical coverage offered 
by its newspapers and about the 


merchandising help the news- 
papers stand ready to offer. Write 
to Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, or to any of the papers 
listed below. 


You Can Reap the Harvest With These Newspapers 


ALABAMA Journal, Jacksonville 


Star, Anniston 

News, Birmingham 

Age-Herald, Bir- 
mingham 

Times, Huntsville 

Item, Mobile 

Register, Mobile 

Advertiser, Montgomery 

Journal, Montgomery 

News, Ope! 

FLORIDA 

Press, Fort Myers 

ag DeLand 

Herald, Senford LOUISIANA 

Star-Telegram, Lake- Advertiser, daFavette 


and 
Independent, St Peters- Tim 
burg 


Times, St. Petersburg 
ord, St. Augustine 
‘alm Beach 


GEORGIA 

Times-Enterprise, 
Thomasville 

Ledger, Columbus 


Journal-Herald, Way- 


cross 
News, Savannah 
Observer, Moultrie 
Herald, Albany 


Sentinel, Orlando 
Reporter-Star, Orlando 
Herald, Miami 

— “onton 4 Jackson- 


MISSISSIPPI 
Herald, —_ 
as 


Post, West Palm Beach 


NORTH CAROLINA TENNESSEE 
Tribune, Concord News, Chattanooga 
Observer, Charlotte Sentinel, Knoxville 
Advance, Journal, Knoxville 
Banner Nashville 
Democrat-Sun, 
Greensville 
Press, Memphis 
Commercial- Appeal, 
Mem 
Leaf-Chronicle, 
Clarksville 
Herald, Columbia 


VIRGINIA 
Leader, Staunton 


it 
News & Observer, 
Raleigh 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


VIRGINIA- 

TENNESSEE 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Bristol News 
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THE PLUS SIGN 
IN ADVERTISING 


All success is a matter of 
plus marks. Golf is won by 
saving a stroke here and 
there—baseball by the extra 
run—business by closer 
buying, more efficient man- 
agement, the extra order. 


Your advertisement may 
now be read by five per cent 
of the readers of the publi- 
cation in which it is printed. 
By changing the headline, or 
by a different copy appeal, 
suppose an extra one per 
cent of the readers note your 
advertisement. It means 
twenty per cent more 
efficient advertising. 


A leading publication has 
two and a quarter million 
circulation. An advertise- 
ment costs $7,000 for one 
page—and an advertise- 
ment that persuades an ex- 
tra buyer for a fifty dollar 
article out of each ten thou- 
sand readers increases sales 
by $11,250. 


Your profits this year more 
than ever are dependent 
upon the fractional plus 
mark. The sixteenth of one 
percent here, another eighth 
there, will spell your suc- 
cess. And knowing how 
was never so important. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 





IO PETERBORO WEST 
DETROIT 
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The field of food products of- 
fers plenty of further evidence 
that mere age, size or resources 
are not essential for success and 
that advertising is the newcom- 
er’s most effective weapon in a 
feld that seems fully occupied by 
scores of firms with size and age 
to their credit. Well within our 
memory is the sensational rise of 
Maxwell House Coffee. It was not 
so long ago that Joel Cheek, sales- 
man for a wholesale grocery 
house, was selling coffee from 
muleback among the mountains of 
the South. 

He had a brand of coffee in 
which he believed. He was one 
of the kind of men who pioneer 
in every sort of work. There 
were many men who were big 
coffee kings when he was still 
peddling coffee. He kept plugging 
along, pushing the product he be- 
lieved in and when he came to a 
place where he could advertise, 
he did it. He used advertising as 
an’ integral part of his business 
from the start. Today, the names 
of some of the coffees which 
were celebrated before he started 
are a matter of history only. But 
there is scarcely a housewife who 
can read who doesn’t know that 
Maxwell House means coffee, and 
the brand he pushed so hard and 
long is today one of the country’s 
big sellers. 

There were twenty-four brands 
of ginger ale, many of them old 
and long established, when a new- 
comer from the North entered the 
national market. The public: had 
been accustomed to a _ product 
long known and sold as ginger 
ale which was sweet. A syrupy 
sweetness was a generic quality 
of the product. And right away 
the newcomer started to buck 
against this long-established cus- 
tom. Though the product was 
called Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
it didn’t taste like any ginger ale 
the public had used up to that 
time. I remember seeing a couple 
of men buy some at a booth in 
a show at Madison Square Gar- 
den when it first started here a 
few years ago. The man at the 
booth opened a bottle and poured 
out two drinks. They tried it and 
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made queer faces at one another. 
It was as if a man in a restaurant 
had his tasting apparatus all 
ready for corn syrup on his wheat 
cakes and was given maple syrup 
instead. Neither was ready for 
the new taste, but after a few 
cautious attempts both finished 
the. drink. It was so with the 
general public. In addition to be- 
ing a newcomer, Canada Dry 
had almost to create a new ginger 
ale taste. Yet the steward at your 
country club, your grocer or the 
head waiter at your favorite res- 
taurant can tell you that the new- 
comer succeeded. 


CHRYSLER BUCKED BIG ODDS 


The automobile industry was 
all nicely set, a couple of years 
ago. Here was this big group of 
companies selling such and such 
cars at a certain price level, here 
was another group at another 
price, there was Henry Ford, and 
the Dodge Brothers and so on 
through Jordan and Cadillac up 
to Locomobile and Rolls-Royce. 
The field was all nicely divided 
up and there were a score of out- 
siders fighting for every prospect 
the other fellows didn’t sell. It 
was a tight, crowded market. Any 
newcomer, it seemed, had better 
keep in his pocket any money he 
intended to spend on developing 
and advertising a new car. There 
was standing room only in the 
field. About then the Maxwell 
Motors people, who needed new 
life to save a badly hit company, 
called in Walter Chrysler, who 
was working in a machine shop at 
a time when many men had al- 
ready made money in the automo- 
tive field. 

Chrysler worked hard and fast. 
The old Chalmers’ gradually 
faded out of the picture. A big 
teaser advertising campaign ap- 
peared at a time when another car 
seemed _ hopeless. Everybody 
knows what happened. The Chrys- 
ler was the sensation of the year. 
Carefully balanced lines, precon- 
ceived notions about who was 
going to get how much business, 
sales quotas, prices, designs, all 
were subject to sudden revisions 
when this newcomer started to 
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gather speed in the sales race. 

In every field men have ap- 
peared and are appearing every 
day who are not afraid to buck 
against big, hard and powerful 
competition, and in almost every 
case sound advertising of a good 


product has been their most ef-. 


fective tool. 

As the Westfield banker who 
loaned Welch of grape juice fame 
his first advertising money said 
to me last week: “It looked plumb 
foolish to me at first. Guess I 
was an old fogey. But he cer- 
tainly did do well with that adver- 
tising money.” Welch did do well 
and yet a croaker might have 
said to him, “What chance have 
you got?” 

Samuel Bayuk was making 
cigars at a bench in Philadelphia 
while some of the big manufac- 
turers were smoking their own in 
the Waldorf. He opened a retail 
store, went into manufacturing, 
used advertising and today is a 
big factor in the industry and 
growing all the time. 

Crane started Creme- Elcaya 
with a capital of $4.50. I knew 
Northam Warren when— well, 
that was the time I neglected an 
opportunity to make some real 
money. Atkins, the saw man of 
Indiana, came into a crowded 
field and now is crowding the 
leaders. So it goes. The ad- 
visor who says it can’t be done, 
that one of the big fellows would 
have thought of it first if it was 
any good, is continually being in- 
terrupted by some man who has 
an idea and goes to work at it. 

There are men in Xenia and 
Attleboro and Portland who will 
be nationally known makers of 
cooking utensils, flatware, and 
furniture if they aren’t dis- 
couraged before they start by a 
lot of false information about the 
size of the fortune it takes to 
start an advertising campaign. 
Given a good product, the right 
conditions in the various depart- 
ments of their business and some 
sound advertising advice and 
guidance, they and any men who 
will go in to stay, can enter fields 
crowded with big and powerful 
competitors and build a name and 
fortune for themselves. Mere size 
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. gives no concern perpetual lead. 


ership. 

The small manufacturer who 
will put craftsmanship and _per- 
sonality into his product and his 
advertising of it, will find that 
the American people are always 
ready to welcome and reward any 
man, no matter how small, who 
comes to them with a product of 
merit and keeps telling them 
about it. The readjustments and 
realignments we have watched in 
business for the past twenty-five 
years are going on right now. 

at some men have done in 
crowded fields in the past and 
present, is going to be done by 
other men of similar qualifications 
in the years to come. 

The little man has as great a 
chance to go ahead now as he 
ever had, and consistent adver- 
tising, properly administered, is 
his most effective tool for sound 
progress toward the top. 


Changes in Staff of 
Berry Brothers 


C. L. Forgey, general sales manager 
of Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Luxe- 
berry and Liquid Granite varnishes, has 
taken over the advertising, sales promo- 
tion and architectural departments of 


the compen a 

Ww. a ue branch manager at 
New York, has been transferred to 
headquarters as sales manager. ; 
Hubbard, | special representative, has 
been appointed trade sales manager. 


American Bosch Magneto Sales 
Increase 


The American Bosch Magneto Cor- 
poration, Springfield, Mass., reports net 
sales of $10,467,308 for the year ended 
Decem| 1, 1924. This compares 
with $10,081,439 in the previous year 
and is a gain of $385,869. A net profit 
of $107,626 is reported for 1924, com- 
pared with $94,076 a year ago. 


Has Dunn Pen & Pencil 
Account 


The advertising account of Dunn Pen 
& Pencil, Inc.. New York, has been 
| mage with Picard, Bradner & Brown, 
nc. advertising agency of that city. 


Appoints Hartford Agency 


The Cuno Engineering Corporation, 
Meriden, Conn., manufacturer of elec- 
trical automotive equipment, has re- 
tained The Walter A. Allen Agency, 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., as its adver: 
tising and sales promotion counsel. 
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Big Jump 
In Tractor Sales 


When farmers are buying Tractors, you can be sure they 
the ability and inclination to buy other equally worth- 
merchandise and service. 
And they are buying Tractors! The editor of Successful F 
ing wired five leading manufacturers on March 18th. 
replies show: 
1. Sales to farmers 56.7% ahead of last year. Con- 
vinced farmers are sold on power farming. 
2. Tractor sales in United States for last year 60% 
greater than 1923. Sales March Ist this year 125% 
increase over same period last year. 
3. Best evidence of increase in Tractor business is 
one recent shipment of two train loads of Tractors, 
worth half million dollars, to Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
Tractor sales have steadily increased since July, and 
indications point to good season during 1925. Em- 
ploying additional men in shop, while production has 
been more than double last year. 
4. Tractor sales very much increased over last year. 
5. Tractor deliveries to farmers and unfilled orders 
about 100% greater than corresponding 1924 period. 


These firms have advertised in Successful Farming during 
last five to eleven years or more with very few skips, indicai 
that we have played our part in making possible the incre 
in business shown by their telegrams. 


“There’s a Difference in Farm Papers” 


THE MEREDI 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. 
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Fi FARMING 


More than 850,000 
copies monthly to 
general farmers in 
real farm territory. 


last government census Our Bureau of Market Analy- 
ed 162,186 farm-owned sis will be glad to furnish defi- 
tors in the ‘‘Heart States,” nite data regarding your op- 
gainst 83,897 in all the portunities in the farm field 
t states combined. - if you will write. 


BLICATIONS 


Des Moines, Iowa 
AARDENS + THE DAIRY FARMER 








Aneapolis Office: Western Office: F. 0. BOHEN 
R. R. RING Cc. W. WRIGHT Advertising Director 
Palace Bldg. Sharon Bidg., San Francisco The Meredith Publications 
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In Canada its newspapers for. 


Trade with a Trader 


Canada’s exports last year were 50% 
greater per capita than those of Great 
Britain—100% greater than the United 
States. Canada’s newspapers are the 
logical, effective, economical medium to 
reach the Canadian people—who are the 
world’s champion “buyers and sellers.” 
Spring business is opening up. Why not 
start the cultivation of Canadian good- 
will this spring? 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 
Write these papers—ask your agency 


Ontario Market 





The Maritime Market 
Population Newpaper 


Population Newspaper 
Press 








TRE oisecesd 75,000 Herald & Mail London ....... 70,000 Free 
MURS: 5.600002 75,000 Chronicle & Echo Yondon_....... 70,008 Advertiser 
— eoece eoe4 aekee 
Quebec Market Kingston 11.2, 98000 Whig 
Population Newspaper ie i 
Quebec ........ 117,500 Le Soleil, _Prairie Market 
‘enc: 
Quebec ........ 117,500 Chronicle Winnipeg Popaleticn, aay al 
Montreal ...... 839,000 Gazette Winni: I53%280/000 ‘Tribune 
Sherbrooke .... 23,515 La Tribune Edmonton ..... 70,000 Journal 
(French) Calgary ...... 75,000 Herald 
peasnnes 000 Leader & 
Pacific Market Saskatoon ..... $1,364 Phoenix & 
Population Newspaper Moose Jaw..... 20,000 Times & 
Victoria ....... 60,000 Colonist Herald 


National or Sectiona/ @verase 








Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LTD., General Advertising Agency, Toronto 











Humanized Copy Sells Industrial 
Product by Mail 


Coppus Engineering Corporation Circularizes Mines at a Cost of 
$133.75 and Gets $5,600 in Orders in One Week 


NOTHER instance of human- 
izing copy in the advertising 

of an engineering product is de- 
scribed by John C. Whiteside, of 
the publicity and advertising de- 
partment of the Coppus Engineer- 
ing Corporation, Worcester, Mass. 
The product is a blower, used 
for mine ventilation, and sold di- 
rect—factory to mine. A photo- 
graph shows a husky miner hold- 
ing the blower under his arm, with 
a run-around caption reading: 
“Good morning—I am ‘Vano Bill.’ 
Me and my little pal— Vano 
Blower—want to be good friends 
of yours. Yep! We're ‘blow 


hards.’ That’s our job—to deliver 
air. And lots of it—anywhere in 
your mine.” 

Beneath the photograph and 


caption the copy explains that 
“Vano Bill,” the big miner, and 
his little pal—the Vano Blower— 
are real, and that “Bill” easily 
carries the blower anywhere in the 
mine “right under his arm.” 

Following this, the copy gives a 
description of the blower, how it 
operates, the amount of air it will 
deliver, and the amount consumed. 
It will do the work of a heavy 
centrifugal fan, which two big 
strong men could not carry, says 
the description, and which would 
take up a lot of room, while the 
Vano Blower fastens to a beam 
or post at any angle and takes up 
very little space. 

This advertisement is, in the 
form of a single page leaflet, about 
blotter size. One side bears the 
photograph and copy just de- 
scribed. The other side shows a 
tabulated list of ten selling points 
which gives the mine superinten- 
dent full information on opera- 
tion, installation and mechanical 
details. 

One of the most interesting 
points about this leaflet is that it 
is merely an envelope enclosure 
which accompanied a form letter 
sent to a list of metal mines. The 
letter and leaflet brought back 


fourteen orders 
$5,600 in cash. 

Products used in industry, ordi- 
narily, are not easily sold by mail. 
Yet here is an instance showing 
how an industrial product, with 
no mention of price either in the 
letter or the printed enclosure, was 
actually sold by such means. 

The form letter was dated 
March 10, bore the salutation 
“Good morning,” and was signed 
with a facsimile of the vice-presi- 
dent’s signature to give it “official” 
flavor. ° 

“The Vano Blower,” said Mr. 
Whiteside, “is a product of high 
sales resistance, the sale of which 
necessitates giving considerable 
technical information and some- 
times requires from three to four 
letters to effect a sale. 

“The following letter was sent 
out with the leaflet entitled, ‘Good 
Morning, I am Vano Bill,’ and 
exactly one week later we had re- 
ceived thirty-seven inquiries re- 
questing prices and other informa- 
tion, and actually received four- 
teen bona-fide orders for Vano 
Blowers, amounting to a total in 
cash of more than $5,600. 

“The list to which this was sent 
consisted of certain metal mines 
of the country, 2,483 names, about 
125 of which we found were 
either dead, strayed or stolen, or 
otherwise not ‘alive.’ To multi- 
graph, fold, insert and mail out 
these letters, including the two- 
cent stamps, the cost of the sta- 
tionery and overhead was $133.75. 
So you can see what percentage 
of returns we already have re- 
ceived on a product which is very 
hard to sell by mail.” 

The form letter, which was 
processed without fill-in of name 
and address, follows: 


Goop Morninc: r 

This will introduce “Vano Bill”— 
who'd like to become well acquainted 
with you. 

Bill has a “hunch” that he can be of 
real service to you and do a lot of 
by lettin’ his little side partner—Vano 


amounting to 
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Blower”—supply air - for ventilation in 


your mines. , 
That’s Vano Blower’s job. And 


Blower is so small, so sturdy, so re- 
liable and trustworthy that you can stick 
it around anywhere (on posts, in small, 
dark and hard-to-get-at corners, etc.) 
then—practically forget it. ‘ 

It will be on the job 24 hours daily 
with no breakdowns, no kicks, in fact 
with no attention whatever except an 
occasional screwing down of the grease 
mf, cap. : 

ano Blower runs by compressed air 
(very little) and it’ll surprise you with 
what it will do at so small a cost in 
every way. 

The enclosure tells interesting facts 
about Bill’s wonderful little side partner, 
but we'll gladly tell you more. And 
send Bulletin No, 116—about Auxiliary 
Mine Ventilation. 


This letter with the enclosure 
was mailed in a No. 9 envelope, 
under first-class postage. 

“Three of the fourteen orders,” 
Mr. Whiteside said, “were placed 
before quotations were made, with 
instructions to make the price 
right. The other eleven were sent 
in after quotations were made, 
since they required additional and 
more specific information with 
special reference to the installa- 
tions for which the blowers were 
needed. 

“During the second week after 
the mailing of the letter we re- 
ceived ten additional orders for 
blowers, raising the total to 
twenty-four. Of these, two blowers 
were ordered by telegram from a 
silver mine in Los Angeles. In 
one day we received eleven in- 
quiries of which probably seven 
will result in orders.” 





Boston “American” 
Appointments 


The Boston American has appointed 
Rodney E. Boone, New York, as its 
Eastern advertising representative and 
H. A. Koehler, Chicago, as Western rep- 
resentative. Mr. Boone and Mr. Koehler 
will continue to represent, in the East 
and West respectively, the Chicago 
American, Milwaukee Wisconsin News, 
Detroit Times, Syracuse Telegram-Amer- 
ican and the Rochester Evening Journal, 
Sunday American and Post-Express. 


O. R. Stadelman Joins 
Needham Agency 


Otto R. Stadelman, formerly with the 
David C. Thomas Company, Chicago 
advertising agen has joined the staff 
of the Maurice H. Needham Company, 
of that city, as space buyer and office 
manager. 
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Cincinnati Architect Starts 
Advertising Campaign 

An unusual advertising campaign has 
been started in_rotogravure newspaper 
advertising by Harry Hake, Cincinnati 
architect. The first advertisement, oc. 
cupying a full page, is entirely pictoria| 
except for captions under the illustra. 
tions. 

The layout of the advertisment in. 
cludes Mr. Hake’s photograph which is 
surrounded with ees of his most 
representative architectural accomplish. 
ments. In all, the advertisement makes 
the public familiar with sixteen build. 
ings designed by Mr. Hake. The copy 
is distinctive and should do much to 
clear away any mistaken notions that 
an architect cannot make successful use 
of advertising in keeping with the dig. 
nity and ethics of his profession. 

Mr. Hake plans to follow this adver. 
tisement with a series of quarter-pages. 


New Accounts with 
C. C. Stockford Agency 


The Hall Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with The C. C. Stockford Com. 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 
Automobile trade papers are being used, 

This agency also has obtained the 
account of the Edwards Bros. Com. 
pany, Leipsic, Ohio, manufacturer of 
a hitch for Fordson tractors. Farm 
papers, business papers and magazines 
will be used. 





Gain in Armour Income 


Armour & Company, Chicago, report 
gross sales, including returns of sub- 
sidiary companies, of more than $860,- 
000,000 for the year 1924. These sales 
amount to about the same as the figure 
for 1923. Net income for 1924 is reported 
at $18,309,738, after interest, deprecia- 
tion, etc. This compares with $15,- 
691,258 for 1923, and is a gain of 
$2,618,480. 


Joins Frank G. Morris 
Company 


John A. Aborn, formerly on the staff 
of the Manchester, N. H., nion and 
Leader, has joined Frank G. Morris 
Company, New York advertising agency. 





“Babyhood” Appoints 
Cupit & Birch 


Babyhood, Chicago, has appointed 
Cupit & Birch, publishers’ representa- 
tives, San Francisco, as its Pacific Coast 
advertising representatives. 





Bock Bearing Advances 
M. S. McNay 


M. S. McNay has been appointed 
sales manager of the Bock Beorins 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. He has been 
with the company’s sales staff for sev- 
eral years. 
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239 West 39th Street, New York 
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4 He has many more friends than anyone else! « 





In Captivity 


T took a small army of trained re- 

porters, several months of hard 

work and a liberal supply of nerve 
to effect the capture. Now, for the 
first time, there is available an undis-¥F 
guised survey of consumer and dealer 
buying and selling habits in the fur- 
niture and home-furnishings field. fF 

The army of reporters interviewed 
women buyers in their homes, visiting 
both cottage and mansion. 

Months of hard work in planning, 
carrying through, and in subsequent 
tabulation were necessary to the 
success of the undertaking. 

Casuiiehet And it took plenty of nerve to 
True Service inthe uncover these facts which laid the 
responsibility for certain shortcomings 

in the distribution and sale of home- 

furnishings right at the doors of the in- 

terests in the field which were at fault. 

Dealers, too, were interviewed. The 
desire was not cnly to know How 
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/here, Why and When the consumer 
bought —but also to discover a good 
any things about the retailer, his 
uying and selling habits. 

Our belief that advertisers and 
wencies were very much interested in 

owing what actually takes place, 
when merchandise for the home is 
bought and sold, has been verified. 
equests for more information about 
his survey, and of conditions as they 
pctually are, have come from all over 
he country. 

The consumer data is complete. The 
urrent issue of The Furniture Record, 
which was published April 1st, contains 
b major portion of this part of the 

Included are twenty-three 


If you wish a copy and they are still 
bvailable when your letter is received, 
ve will gladly fill your request for one. 

he dealer portion will be ready soon. 
Vould you like this, too, when it is 
ublished? Just write us, it will in 
o way obligate you. 


The Grand Rapids 


FURNITURE RECORD 


Published by the Periodical Publishing Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan.U.SA. 
A.B.C..— A.B.P. 


The Periodical 
Publishing Com- 
pany publishes 
The Grand Rapids 
Furniture Record, 
The Furniture 
Manufacturer and 
Artisan, The Am- 
erican Funeral Di- 
rector, Services for 
the retail merchan- 
diser and conducts 
the National Retail 
Furniture School. 
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IN DES MOINES 


USE 


THE CAPITAL 


because: 


It offers thorough coverage of 
Des Moines and its adjacent 
trade territory. 


The Capital’s economical adver- 
tising rate permits the use of 
other newspapers in important 
lowa markets not covered by 
Des Moines newspapers. 


The Capital maintains a Mer- 
chandising and Service Depart- 
ment for the assistance of its 
national advertisers. Besides the 
usual merchandising services, 
the Capital offers its personal in- 
terest in solving the individual 
problems confronting its adver- 
tisers. Tell us your difficulty 
and we will be glad to help you. 


mo) 
mo! 


Che Des Moines Capital (f°: 


£ E 
LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher con 
radi 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. gue 

Special Representatives radi 

Chicago New York City San Francisco Detroit The 
Peoples Gas Bidg. 280 Madison Ave. Monadnock Bidg. General Motors Bidg. visi 
tion 
the 

















What the Public Thinks about 
Advertising Over the Radio 


Letters from Radio Fans Received by Federal Radio Division Are Pub- 
. lished Here for the First Time 


By James True 


Al. discussion of the subject, 
every argument regarding the 
theoretical value or harm or dan- 
ger of advertising by radio, will 
be finally settled by the public. 
There is no doubt about this; it 
is, perhaps, the only fact about 
which all parties to the con- 
troversy will agree. 

The public interest is the vital 
factor both to the broadcaster and 
the advertiser. Also, the majority 
of all who are interested in any 
way in the use of the radio for 
advertising purposes will undoubt- 
edly acknowledge that the value 
of any advertisement depends en- 
tirely on what its readers or lis- 
teners think about it—on how the 
public receives the method of 
presentation as well as the infor- 
mation conveyed. 

‘It stands to reason that every 
intelligent advertiser who con- 
templates using radio broadcast- 
ing as a part of a merchandising 
campaign, will want to know how 
his advertising will be received by 
all classes of the public, what im- 
pressions it will create, and some- 
thing about the ordinarily unex- 
pressed reactions it is likely to 
produce. It is probable that he 
considers radio broadcasting as 
indirect advertising; hence, he 
will expect indirect results, or 
those which tend only to build up 
good-will, and he may be called 
upon to spend large sums of 
money over a period of many 
months before he is able to deter- 
mine whether his expectations are 
well founded. 

Heretofore, it has been neces- 
sary for the advertiser to judge 
radio advertising on speculative 
guesses as to the reaction of the 
radio audience to advertising. 
The letter files of the Radio Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, at Washington, are probably 
the only authoritative source of 


information as to exactly how the 
public thinks on this subject and 
they have not been open to public 
examination. So far as could be 
learned, the publication of this 
article will be the first attempt to 
furnish prospective radio adver- 
tisers with the illuminating indi- 
cations and evidence which these 
letters contain. — 

An official of the company 
which is doing more than any 
other to develop broadcasting as 
an advertising medium, told one 
of the committees of the last radio 
conference called by Secretary 
Hoover that the public is not in- 
terested in who pays the cost of 
broadcasting. He also said that 
listeners-in were indifferent as to 
whether or not broadcast talks 
were paid for by the talkers. He 
explained that his company had 
made several tests to determine 
these points, and said that they 
had announced a certain musical 
number as a paid-for privilege, 
with the result that only two or 
three letters of protest were re- 
ceived. 


THE PUBLIC STARTS TO KICK 


The statements of this executive 
appear to have been widely ac- 
cepted; but they are not support- 
ed, in fact, they are sharply con- 
tradicted, by the evidence in the 
files of the Radio Division. A 
great many letters of protest and 
criticism have reached the division 
from all parts of the country; for 
more than eight months the pub- 
lic has been expressing a growing 
interest in who pays for broad- 
casting, as well as a decided and 
resentful concern over the increas- 
ing use of the radio for advertis- 
ing purposes. 

It is impossible accurately to 
estimate the number of letters on 
the subject received by the di- 
vision. No record has been kept 
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of them, and they are filed with 
all other letters. But their volume 
is large and rapidly increasing. 

To locate and examine all of 


the division’s letters of the kind | 


would doubtless require many 
days, perhaps weeks. Moreover, 
it would be quite unnecessary be- 
cause of the similarity of the pro- 
tests. A careful reading of about 
100, which were taken at random 
from the files as a fair sample of 
the total number, plainly indicate 
both the present condition and the 
trend of public opinion on all of 
the important phases of the sub- 
ect. 

Undoubtedly, the most signifi- 
cant reaction shown by the letters 
is a resentful condemnation, fre- 
quently expressed, of those sta- 
tions which are operated for the 
purpose of advertising. Secre- 
tary Hoover has declared repeat- 
edly that direct advertising will 
kill radio. All of the radio con- 
ferences have resulted in an 
agreement not to broadcast direct 
advertising. Regardless of these 
facts, the letters show that several 
large stations either disagree with 
the Secretary of Commerce, or 
are perfectly willing to break their 
word and murder the industry for 
a price. In any event, these sta- 
tions are regularly broadcasting 
direct paid advertising or indirect 
publicity thinly and very poorly 
disguised. 

At least twenty of the letters I 
examined strike hard at stations 
of this character. One of the 
writers explained that he had en- 
tered a complaint direct to the 
broadcasting company in the name 
of a large organization which he 
claimed to represent. He said 
that he had received an insulting 
reply, plainly showing a public-be- 
damned policy. He reported that, 
from his investigation of the mat- 
ter, it was evident that the station 
contemplated a national advertis- 
ing scheme of some kind, and 
concluded : 

Surely, no sane men who are de- 
pendent upon the community for their 
sustenance would defy the community 
as they are doing unless they had 
some other business in mind for which 
they wish to use the station. 


“This station is a purely adver- 
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tising activity,” another writer 
complained. He then objected em- 
phatically to this broadcaster’s in- 
terference with other legitimate 
stations, and added: “Now it 
seems as though 2,500 families 
with radio property worth $75,000 
had some rights that were su- 
perior to a mere advertising 
scheme.” 

Referring to another station in 
this class, an official of a commer- 
cial organization described several 
objectionable features of the pro- 
grams, and wrote further: 


As I understand it, they make a 
regular charge to their clients for such 
advertising, thus using their station as 
a source of revenue. . .. I was not 
aware that a station could he licensed 
to sell advertisements as its principal 
broadcasting business. 


Another correspondent evidently 
went to considerable trouble to 
find and substantiate the facts of 
his complaint. He described a 
number of prevalent tricks used 
to disguise direct advertising so 
that it would appear to be indirect 
publicity, and continued: 


This station also sends letters to the 
various advertising agencies soliciting 
advertising to be broadcast at certain 
specified rates. Another means they 
use for commercializing broadcasting is 
to let any song publisher, on payment 
of a small fee, broadcast any of his 
songs. Firms wishing to use this sta- 
tion for advertising purposes may either 
furnish their own artists, or the sta- 
tion will furnish the artist upon pay- 
ment of a certain fee to the station 
manager. 


This writer also strenuously ob- 
jected to several of the familiar 
methods of giving so-called in- 
direct radio advertising the effect 
of direct appeals, such as the an- 
nouncement that songs have been 
dedicated to certain business 
enterprises, requests to send for 
advertising literature, offers of 
free goods, samples and the like. 
He offered this excellent sugges- 
tion : 


There is a ruling against newspaper 
and magazine publishers inserting any 
advertising as reading matter in their 
publications without using the word 
‘advertising’ in connection with the 
same. We believe that if broadcasting 
is to be commercialized to the extent 
that they are now using it from the 
above-mentioned station, they should 
announce before and after each num- 
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ber that the same is for Fag an 
poses, especi: y in the case o 

talk in which people are told that it 
js not necessary to see an oculist when 
they need glasses. 


A teacher in a large school of- 
fered an analysis of the output of 
a prominent station, and among a 
number of objectionable features 
mentioned the crude attempts to 
disguise paid publicity, and add- 
ed: “The most flagrant sort of 
direct advertising was broadcast 
during practically every program 
observed.” 

A business man, who evidently 
had been approached by mail with 
a proposition to advertise by 
means of broadcasting, offered by 
an advertising agency, wrote to 
the division as follows: 


The enclosed . . circular spells 
danger to all broadcasting. Who wants 
the air crowded with the virtues of 
cemenelys Chewing Gum, or soap, or 
pills? 


Statements like the foregoing, 
repeated again and again in the 
letters, plainly show that there is 
a strong public sentiment against 
those stations which go in for ad- 
vertising too strongly and that the 
direct advertising now being 
broadcast is rapidly building up a 
strong and _ general prejudice 
against all forms of advertising 
over the radio. In other words, 
these letters constitute an unmis- 
takable indication that radio 
broadcasting as an advertising 
medium has already gained a 
highly questionable reputation in 
the public mind. 

Not only have innumerable lis- 
teners-in expressed their emphatic 
disapproval of all advertising pro- 
grams, but their suspicion of and 
prejudice against radio advertis- 
ing appear to have been aggra- 
vated by the interference fur- 
nished by stich programs. Among 
a number of letters on this im- 
portant phase of the subject is one 
which bitterly objects to the inter- 
ference of a certain broadcaster 
of so-called indirect advertising 
with “one of the best stations in 
the country” on the same wave 
length. Another offers this sig- 
nificant information: 


This station . . . is nothing but an 
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advertising scheme and a nuisance. We 
are informed that several local concerns 
have subscribed to its maintenance for 
no other reason except for the adver- 
tising it gives them. A few days be- 
for this station orened, the 
purch, an expensive five tube set 
and was able to tune in on opuite 
stations very easily; but since this ad 
vertising station . . has been in 
operation we are shut out from many 
stations. We own our home... and 
cannot move very well. 


Another radio fan writes: 


Please add my protest to the thou- 
sands of others who feel that the New 
York station should be su 
pressed, or at least toned down. fe 
is utterly monopolizing the air with 
its bad English, cheap _ advertis- 
ing of doubtful resorts. . . 





It is impossible to read the let- 
ters I examined without the con- 
viction that, in the minds of 
intelligent radio fans, broadcast ad- 
vertising of all kinds is considered 
a destructive influence closely 
allied with trickery and deceit. 
Many of the complaints mention 
advertising in connection with ex- 
ceedingly objectionable programs. 
A typical letter of the kind, after 
enumerating several counts against 
a certain station, continues: 


Sunday offers no relief in the char- 
acter of its broadcasting, and anyone 
who cares to listen can hear some 
brewery tout advertising some dance 
hall or dive in the city. This sort of 
service may ap} to some of its 
listeners, but I believe it is objectionable 
to most of the fans in this part of the 
country. 


Another letter strenuously ob- 
jects to the broadcasting of a New 
York station with this criticism: 


me... nature of the programs consists 
ostly of jazz . . . sometimes approach- 
ioe e indecent, and a large percentage 
of entirely uninteresting direct advertising. 


Still another complains: 


They hold the air for some twelve 
hours daily with a most annoying line 
of cheap entertainment and advertising. 


One of the most interesting 
revelations of the letters is the 
light they shed on the public’s 
knowledge of so-called indirect 
advertising. This is most impor- 
tant to the prospective radio ad- 
vertiser, for he is usually assured 
that an indirect appeal will pro- 
duce nothing but favorable im- 
pressions, where a direct broad- 
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cast advertisement might offend at 
least a small number of fans. 
Several of the letters describe 
some of the most popular methods 
of giving an indirect appeal the 
pulling power of direct advertis- 
ing. It would, undoubtedly, as- 
tonish both the advertisers and 
some of their broadcasters to 
learn from the letters that their 
ingenious efforts at concealment 
are considered as “highly objec- 
tionable,” “misleading,” “obvious 
trickery” and “brazen schemes” by 
an appreciable part of their radio 
audiences. 

Many of the letters inquire as 
to the legal aspect of radio ad- 
vertising, and several of the 
writers, evidently believing that 


the law gives the Department of 
Commerce the power of censor- 
ship over radio programs, insist 
that the law be enforced. Typical 
of the milder complaints in this 
class, an official of a large manu- 
facturing concern has written: 


I wish to inquire whether or not 
there is any ruling in your depart- 
ment that prohibits advertising by 
broadcasting from radio stations. 
have always understood that this was 
not allowed. However, I notice that 
it is being done, especially by Station 

, of Boston. 


Unfortunately, there is no law 
which prohibits advertising of the 
kind, and the Radio Division of 
the Department of Commerce ad- 
vises all inquirers to that effect. 
Before a station is licensed, how- 
ever, its owners are required to 
state the purpose for which it is 
to be used, and to date no station 
has been licensed for the purpose 
of advertising. Therefore, it is 
logical to assume that several 
broadcasting concerns, obviously 
organized for the purpose of ad- 
vertising, have secured their 
licenses by falsifying their appli- 
cations as to their intentions and 
purposes. 

It is well known that Secretary 
Hoover is opposed to any effort 
on the part of the Government to 
regulate or censor radio programs. 
He has said repeatedly that the 
only acceptable policy of broad- 
casting is one that is in complete 
accord with the public interest, 
that it is the duty of the industry 
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itself to see that such a policy is 
universally carried out, and he has 
done everything possible to guide 
the industry to this end through 
the voluntary agreements of the 
radio conferences. 


MISPLACED TRUST 


The Secretary’s admirable atti- 
tude most assuredly has encour. 
aged the establishment of high 
ethical standards among the best 
class of broadcasting concerns, 
But many others have conclusively 
proved, according to their own 
activities and the testimony of the 
letters, that they cannot be trusted 
with the fulfillment of a policy 
of general public interest when 
the amount of their profits de- 
pends on the extent of their devia- 
tion from that policy. 

There is still another phase of 
the question regarding what the 
public thinks about radio advertis- 
ing that is of utmost value to 
every advertiser who is using, or 
who contemplates using radio 
broadcasting. This phase is re- 
vealed or suggested by several of 
the letters. It is undoubtedly the 
most sinister and destructive of 
the reactions which threaten the 
radio advertiser, and the indica- 
tions are that it is not only al- 
ready in operation, but that it is 
rapidly developing. 

Several weeks ago, during a 
discussion of radio advertising by 
a group of Washington correspon- 
dents, one of them, who special- 
izes on the subject of radio, men- 
tioned a rumor to the effect that 
the fans in several parts of the 
country are organizing, not only 
to give weight to their protests 
against radio advertising, but also 
to boycott manufacturers and 
merchants who use broadcasting 
for advertising purposes. Since 
then, several attempts to run 
down the rumor to an authorita- 
tive source have failed. Two or 
three men who professed to know 
something about the organizations 
were unwilling to talk about them, 
evidently fearing that any con- 
certed action of the kind, if it 
became generally known, might 
make the organizations liable to 
prosecution under the existing 
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laws against restraint of trade. 


However, at least two of the 
letters I examined hint at a move- 
ment of the kind, and the writer 
of a third, in a large city, after 
registering a vigorous complaint 
against a station because of the 
volume of advertising it is broad- 
casting, and especially because of 
its interference with other stations 
on the same wave length, makes 
this frank statement: 

“Radio fans in are or- 
ganizing with the hope that con- 
ditions may be brought about that 
will at least give them access to 
God’s free air part of the time.” 

The greatest value of these let- 
ters, from the advertiser’s view- 
point, is that they tell the unfin- 
ished part of the story of radio 
broadcast advertising. The adver- 
tising broadcaster and his solicit- 
ing agencies have told the first 
part, and, since they have been 
promoting and selling an advertis- 
ing medium, they have played up 
their part of the story in its most 
favorable light. They have as- 


sured the prospective advertiser 


that the vast radio audience is not 
interested in who pays for broad- 
casting, that the fans do not ob- 
ject to the right kind of advertis- 
ing, and that objections to adver- 
tising by means of broadcasting 
are very few and far between and 
usually from cranks and chronic 
kickers. 

But the fans’ testimony proves 
that the broadcasters and their 
soliciting agencies either do not 
tell the truth or do not know the 
truth regarding the radio audi- 
ence’s opinion of radio’ advertis- 
ing. The letters that I read, al- 
though they constitute a compara- 
tively small sample of a very large 
volume, unquestionably indicate, 
because of their unvarying trend, 
that the average radio fan is 
prompt to detect all of the meth- 
_ods used to deceive him as to the 
character of direct appeals under 
the guise of indirect advertising, 
and that he vigorously resents 
every form of broadcast adver- 
tising. 

The only method of paid pub- 
licity which is not criticized and 
condemned by the letters is the 
high-class entertainment feature 


INK 


issue of Printers’ INK clear; 
pointed out that this method cap. 
not be correctly called advertising 
Plainly, any further attempt t 
promote any enterprise, or t) 
stimulate the sale of any produc 
or service, is widely and emphati. 
cally resented. 


IS RADIO A GOOD MEDIUM? 


The entire proposition, so f; 
as the prospective advertiser js 
concerned, resolves itself into this 
question: Is radio broadcasting ; 
good advertising medium? No 
a single letter from the public, re- 
ceived by the Radio Division oj 
the Department of Commerce, an- 
swers this question affirmatively 

If radio broadcasting were a 
good an advertising medium a 
the advertising broadcasters ani 
their soliciting agencies 
have the prospective advertiser 
believe, it is probable that at least 
a few fans, highly pleased with 
some happy purchases credited to 
the medium, would express their 
approval to the Radio Division, 
But not a single letter of approval 
or commendation was found 
among those I examined, and if 
such a letter ever has been re 
ceived by the division it has been 
forgotten, although it i 
would have created an impressive 
amount of comment because of its 
very uniqueness. 

The unanimous opinion of the 
public, expressed by means of 3 
large and growing volume of pro- 
tests, is that radio broadcasting i 
not a good advertising medium 
Sufficient evidence is at hand to 
convince any unprejudiced adver- 
tiser that an army of fans, per 
haps a majority, looks upo 
broadcasting as an _ advertising 
medium with antagonistic dis 
favor, and bitterly resents the i 
creasing attempts of stations to 
make broadcasting profitable by 
means of paid publicity. 

It has been said frequently tha 
the fans will ultimately decide the 
question of radio advertising 
The indications are that the fans 
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have already answered the ques- 
tion, although their opinions have 
been largely unexpressed. The 
public’s resentment and opposition, 
now becoming articulate, forms 
an undercurrent of influence which 
is dangerous from every advertis- 
ing viewpoint. And, according to 
the evidence, the conclusion is 
inevitable that the use of the radio 
for advertising purposes, because 
of the public’s widespread oppo- 
sition to the plan, is very likely to 
work more harm than good in the 
merchandising of any manufac- 
tured product. 


Ginter Company Reduces 
Good-Will 


The Ginter Company, Boston, has re- 
duced the item of good-will, carried 
since the incorporation of the company 
in 1901 at $336,298, to $168,145. 

The Ginter company reports a net 
profit of $634,357 for the year after 
depreciation, Federal taxes, etc. This 
compares with $538,228 in 1923 and is 
an increase of $96,129. The company 
operates a chain of 331 grocery stores. 


Theodore Watson Joins 
Honig-Cooper 


Theodore Watson has joined the staff 
of the Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., 
San Francisco advertising agency, as an 
account executive. He was formerly 
with the K. L. Hamman, advertising, 
and Johnston-Ayres Company, Inc., affil- 
iated advertising agencies, also of that 
city, in charge of the copy and service 
departments. 


Death of B. A. Parsons 

B. A. Parsons, for the last two 
years sales manager of Parke, Davis & 
Company, Detroit, chemical products 
and drugs, died in that city recently. 
He was manager of the company’s 
Kansas City branch for a number of 
years and during his residence in that 
city he served as police commissioner 
and president of the chamber of com- 
merce. He was 49 years old. 


W. L. Glenzing Joins 
New York “Evening Post” 


W. L. Glenzing has joined the adver- 
tising department of the New York 
Evening Post. He previously was ad- 
vertising manager of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, and at one 
time was with the George Batten Com- 
pany as manager of its commercial re- 
search department. 


Joins “Journeys Beautiful” 
J. Edgar Pool, for the last ten years 
with the New York Evening orld, 
has joined the advertising staff of 
Journeys Beautiful, New York. 
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Paraphrasing the 
Classics 


Waters & McLeop 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We will appreciate it very much if 
you will kindly advise us, if possible, to 
what extent the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam has nm wu in advertising, 
if verbatim or paraphrased, and particu- 
larly with reference to coffee. 

Waters & McLerop 
L. A. Voss. 


LL popular literature on which 

the copyright has expired is at 
the mercy of the advertiser to use as 
he will. The extent of the advertis- 
ing use of a popular poem is limited 
usually only by the extent of its 
popularity. The Rubaiyat, due 
both to its popularity and the 
facility with which it can be 
parodied and paraphrased, has 
long been a favorite for adver- 
tisers, in fact such a great fav- 
orite that it would be impossible 
even to estimate the number of 
times it has been used in adver- 
tising. 
_ Any manufacturer who is go- 
ing to use a paraphrase or parody 
of a popular poem in advertising 
must consider one important fac- 
tor. Such a poem inevitably has a 
number of readers who regard it 
as little short of sacred. They rise 
immediately and protest mightily 
if they feel that profane hands 
have tampered with their idol. The 
advertiser who has never tried 
paraphrasing such a poem does 
not realize just how deeply these 
“idolaters” can feel the slight to 
their favorite work of literary 
ar 


¢. 
Well done, a paraphrase can 
often be made into an effective 


advertisement, particularly in 
booklet form. Poorly done .it is 
worse than useless. The two things 
to be considered, then, are whether 
a paraphrase will offend a num- 
ber of users of the product and 
whether such a paraphrase can 
be turned into effective advertis- 
ing. If there is any doubt in the 
advertiser's mind on either score 
he may better forget the subject 
entirely—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Sheet Steel Has Started to Fight 


One Division of the Great Steel Industry Has Laid Its Plans Not Only 
to Recapture Lost Ground But to Invade New Territory as Well 


2 the affairs of every industry 
there comes a time when it finds 
itself drifting with the current 
while more energetic manufactur- 
ers usurp its markets. The sheet 
steel industry awakened to this 
fact early in 1924. The alarm 
was sounded by several of its 
leaders. A pointed address made 
by George H. Charls, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
before the American Institute of 
Steel Construction at New York, 
was reprinted in part in the Feb- 
ruary 14, 1924, issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 

“Compare,” he said, “the co-op- 
erative effort—national advertis- 
ing—put forth in behalf of ce- 
ment, lumber and prepared roofing 
with the most apparent lack of 
effort in behalf of steel! 

“Prepared roofing, vigorously 
advertised and supported by ag- 
gressive sales effort,” he continued, 
‘is displacing a million tons of 
sheet-steel roofing per annum— 
notwithstanding the remarkable 
progress made in producing a 
superior rust-resisting sheet steel 
roofing. 

“We are confronted with this 
question: Shall we bow to the 
superior sales effort behind com- 
peting products? Or shall we 
master the situation in a manner 
worthy of the traditions of the 
steel industry?” 

To this and like appeals the 
industry responded. On May 21, 
last, twenty-eight manufacturers 
of sheet steel, comprising 92 per 
cent of the total capacity of the 
sheet mills of the country, en- 
tered into an agreement to pro- 
mote a plan which has been un- 
der consideration for several 
years. The purpose of the plan 
was an extension of the trade in 
sheet steel and the finding of new 
uses for that product. 

When one thinks of the sheet 
steel industry one usually thinks 
of the manufacturers of that prod- 
uct: the producers and the fab- 


ricators, at most. But the trade 
extension plan as adopted, took 
a broader view of the situation. 
Its basic idea is that the distribu- 
tor, fabricator, sheet metal con- 
tractor, architect, engineer and 
contractor, are each as much a 
part of the steel industry as is 
the manufacturer, and that any 
movement which will benefit th: 
fabricator and the distributor 
will benefit the manufacturer and 
vice versa. 

It is the announced purpose of 
the trade extension committee, of 
which W. S. Horner is chairman, 
and Mr. Charls a member, to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the various 
members of the industry to break 
down sales resistance, widen ex- 
isting markets; find new markets 
for sheet steel, and to educate the 
public in the use of the products 
fabricated from steel. 


A THREE-YEAR CAMPAIGN 


In developing this last phase of 
the committee’s activities, an ad- 
vertising campaign has _ been 
planned to cover a three-year pe- 
riod. Full pages are being used 
in a dozen publications. Most 
of these are general magazines, 
two are farm journals and sev- 
eral are business papers. While 
the campaign is organized for 
three years, it will undoubtedly 
be continued indefinitely, C. L. 
Patterson, secretary of the com- 
mittee, informs Printers’ INK 

Typical of this advertising is 
a page captioned “The Service of 
Sheet Steel to the Public.” The 
gist of its copy is that the public 
in general does not know that 
sheets are differently made for 
different uses and that not all 
sheets are alike. It explains that 
consumers sometimes buy sheets 
which are not of the right qual- 
ity or gauge for the purpose in- 
tended and that to inform the 
public regarding the superior ser- 
vice of sheet steel for many uses, 
and how to be sure of getting the 
right sheets, a booklet, “The Ser- 
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2,000 Beauty Letters 
Have a Message for You 


F you are an advertiser of toilet goods or of beauty 
products, be sure to read “An Advertising Manager 
Interviews a Beauty Editor”—just off the press. 


It contains an analysis of 2,000 letters written by 
Delineator readers to Celia Caroline Cole — Beauty 
Editor of The Delineator,— as brought out in an in- 
terview with George S. Fowler, Advertising Manager 
of Colgate & Co. 


When are women most anxious for beauty helps? 
Why do they buy this face powder, instead of that? 
What is the “Note of anxiety”? 


The beauty problems of women, their needs and 
fears, are all in this fascinating summary. It tells what 
they look for in your goods— and how you can appeal 
to them successfully. 


A copy of this booklet will be sent, free, to execu- 
tives. Please address:—H. S. Lines, The Butterick 
Publishing Company, New York City. 


THE DELINEATOR 


THE DELINEATOR and THE DESIGNER 


The ‘Butterick Combination 


i & A 
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Weekly Cash Sales 
to READERS 


more than 200 


National Advertisers 


Such 
Endorsement 


CERTIFIES 
Liberty ! 
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Liberty manufactures such a good 
commodity that—on merit alone 
—it gains repeat cash sales and 


builds volume! 


N LESS than a year 
I Liberty has built a 

cash weekly sale of 
1,100,000 without resort- 
ing to such circulation 
crutches as price cutting, 
clubbing offers, or pre- 
miums to subscribers. 
Newsstands and boys sell 
99% of its circulation. 
No other magazine sub- 
jects its physical appear- 
anceandeditorial content 
to such an acid test of 
demand! 


Liberty Fits the Times! 


Such printing craftsmanship! 
Such expert variation of ap- 
peal! Every member of the 
family enjoys it. Its larger 
type is easy on busy eyes. Its 
four color covers and two 


color rotogravure appeal to 
thetaste. Stories and articles 
are cut to fit—not padded to 
fill. It is enjoyably, vigor- 
ously concise. It is human, 
but it is clean! Liberty is 
alive from cover to cover! 
No “‘carry-overs” into the 
back. Therefore no jungle 
burial ground for advertise- 
ments in Liberty ! 

A national advertiser’s opin- 
ion of a medium is based, 
naturally, on the public’s 
opinion of it. To the reader 
Liberty means a new form of 
eye and mind enjoyment. 
To the advertiser it is a sell- 
ing vehicle of advanced con- 
struction. Manufacturers 
who are using Liberty report 
profitable response m 
readers, and their salesmen 
have discovered that the 
story of acampaign in Liberty 
gives them a fresh, resultful 
approach to the trade. 


Advertisers who invested in Liberty’s 
growth have realized rich returns. 
Advertising Rate Card Number 
Four, based on 900,000, has just 
been issued, yet these rates already 
contain a generous margin of excess 
net paid! 


Under a Year and 
Over a Million! 


gLiberty 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Tribune Square 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 
Phone Central 0100 Phone, Vanderbilt 7489 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 
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vice of Sheet Steel to the Public,” 
will be mailed on request. _ 

Three other booklets are issued, 
of which the titles are _self- 
explanatory: “Accelerating Busi- 
ness,” an outline of the trade 
extension plan; “How to Make 
More Money in the Sheet Steel 
Business,” which is mailed to 
sheet steel metal contractors, and 
“Service of Sheet Metal to the 
Farmer.” : 

Advertising matter is being 
sent to a list of 75,000 consumers 
of sheet steel. Two publications 
are issued monthly: “Sheet Steel 
Service,” for distributors and 
sheet metal contractors, and 
“Making Markets,” for fabrica- 
tors of sheet steel. The slogan, 
“True as Steel,” appears in prac- 
tically all advertising of the com- 
mittee. 

The sheet steel industry is by no 
means all of the steel industry. 
What this branch of the indus- 
try may accomplish will undoubt- 
edly have a direct bearing on 
what other divisions of the in- 
dustry may do in the future. An 
outline of the wonderfully rich 
advertising material that abounds 
in steel was presented in Print- 
ERS’ INK by Amos Stote in an ar- 
ticle entitled: “If Mr. Schwab 
Asked Me,” which appeared in the 
May 22, 1924, issue. That this ar- 
ticle has borne fruit is evidenced, 
perhaps, in the present trade ex- 
tension campaign by a portion of 
the steel industry. 


Fairfield “Ledger” 
Appointment 


John H. Eads, for the last three years 
with the Fairfield, Ia., Ledger, has 
been made assistant advertising manager 
of the Fort Madison, Ia., Democrat. 


Appoints Devine-MacQuoid 


The Hagerstown, Md., Evening Globe 
has appointed the Devine-MacQuoid 
Company, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, New York, as its national adver- 
tising representative. 


Joins Hicks Agency 


Miss Julie Enjele, pooey with the 
Physical Culture Products Corporation, 
New York, has joined the staff of the 
Hicks Advertising Agency, also of that 
city. 


Apr. 2, 1925 


Made Advertising Manager 
of Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” 


Robert V. Titus has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. For the last two years 
he has been manager of the Harlem 
and Bronx section of the New York 
American. Mr. Titus formerly was 
with the Los Angeles Examiner as local 
advertising manager. He will take up 
his new work on April 6. 

John A. Cleary, who has been with 
the Daily Eagle for fourteen years, 
has been appointed local advertising 
manager. 


John Budd Pacific Coast 
Office Now in San Francisco 


The Pacific Coast office of The John 
Budd Company, publishers’ represen. 
tative, is now located in San Francisco 
with Walter L. Doty in charge. Asso. 
ciated with him is C. Gabriel Payne 
Both have been with the Pacific Coast 
offices of the Budd organization for 
some time. 


Tire Account for Akron 


Agency 
The Rubber Products Company, 
Barberton, Ohio, Stronghold tires and 
tubes, has Fs mag its advertising ac. 
count with Eddy & Clark, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, advertising agency. 


Joins Augusta Advertising 


Service 
Frederick G. Davis, advertising man. 
ager of the Fifield Bros. Company, auto. 


mobile accessories, Augusta, Me., has 
joined The Roy Flynt Service, adver. 
tising, also of that city, as manager. 


Joins Long Beach 


“ 
Press-Telegram” 
George S. Brumback, formerly witi 
the Minneapolis, Minn., Journal, is 
now with the advertising department 
of the Long Beach, Calif., Press 
Telegram. 


Glove Account to 
Ayer 
Fownes Bros. & Company, Inc., New 
York, Fownes gloves, has placed its 


advertising account with N. W. Ayer 
& Son, 


With Albert Frank’ Agency 


B. M. Fullerton, who has been en 
gaged in free lance work, has joined 
Albert Frank & Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Fownes 


Has Dayton Hotel Account 

The Miami Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, bas 
places its advertising account with The 
ebensburger Advertising Counselors 
also of Dayton, 
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a 
The Great American Family 


How K-C is building 
his future income 


During 1924, four bond and mortgage firms 
invested a total of more than $7,100 in keyed 
advertising in (OLUMBIA. 

All were repeat advertisers, one of them using 
space in every issue throughout the year. 
Obviously the conclusion is that the returns 
which {OLUMBIA produced fully warranted such 


consistent investments. 


(OLumMBIA readers are responsive, as these and 
many other advertisers well know. 


OLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 


A National Monthly Published, Printed and 
Circulated by the Knights of Columbus 


Net Member of 
Circulation 7 6 3 . 9 7 8 A. B.C. 


}. GILLESPIE, Adv, Director J, F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
25 West 43rd Street 202 South State Street 
New York City Chicago, I. 
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Calkins @> Holden wish 
to restate their case| 


Specialis im 


Consumer Advertising 


Through the years, and especially through the. past ten 
years, we have watched, with increasing anxiety and con- 
cern, the competitive activities of advertising agencies. 


With the compensation fixed by the commission basis, the 
service rendered has varied in its degree of efficiency by 
such inequalities of talent and ability as must of necessity 
be found when one agency is compared with another. 


Since both advertiser and agent recognizes this fact—this 
palpable fact—and since it is impossible to find a yard- 
stick by which to measure talent and since with whatever 
degree of talent employed the result of an advertising 
campaign cannot be predetermined, the advertiser who is 
selecting an agency is left in a quandary. 


The enterprising agent, wishing to outbid his competitors, 
has promised more and ever more service and kinds of 
service. In other words, quality of service being too in- 
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tangible a thing to demonstrate in a solicitation, the agent 
talked quantity and as fast as his quantity of service was 
met by his competitors he added more—much more than 
it was possible to fulfil, however zealous he may have 
been or honest his intentions. 


The significant thing to us was the fact that while the 
compensation was determined by the commission, the 
amount, degree and kinds of service offered, has never 
adequately been defined. But the most significant fact is 
that some agencies are better than others and that is a 
fact that will hold far into the dim reaches of time. 


We say we watched these increasing activities with anxiety 
and concern because in the dust and turmoil created by 
them we feared that the primary function of an agency 
which is, always has been, and always will be, the taking 
of the advertiser's case to the great court of the ultimate 
consumer and winning a verdict in his favor, might be 
minimized in the advertiser’s eyes. 


And we fear it has been. More—we have a deep rooted 
conviction that it has been and we therefore believe that 
unless the advertiser's vision be restored to a state of 
clarity the return of his advertising investment will be 
minimized too. 


It is our belief that every manufacturer who has reached 
the point of becoming a national advertiser, knows h’s 
trade and what must be done to get his goods into a 
retail store. 


It is our belief, based upon long experience, that we know 
how to get them out. 


CALKINS @& HOLDEN, Inc. 
247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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WHOIS THIS FELLOW? 


q He’s a BUSINESS MAN— 
Rotarians represent every line of 
human endeavor. They are con- 
stantly in the market for type- 
writers, filing equipment, adding 
machines, desks, cash registers, 
checkwriters and protectors, du- 
plicating machines, addressing 
machines, and a thousand and one 
other articles of office and factory 
equipment. 


@ There’s a customer for you in 
Rotary, whether you sell 10,000 
h.p. generators, or chemicals, or 
lawn-mowers, or clothing, or 
paper-fasteners; for Rotarians 
cover the range of industry. 


HE’S A FELLOW WORTH TALKING TO 


Book cheerfully sent on request 


The Magazine of Service 
Advertising Manager 


Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives Mid-West Representative 
Constantine & Jackson Howard I. Shaw 
7 W. 16th St., New York 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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When the “Idea” Is More Import- 
ant Than the Product 


Johns-Manville Campaign on “Trade-Marked” Houses Embodies a New 
Advertising Appeal for Selling Building Materials 


By Roland Cole 


| pee ag of many years’ 
f\ experience in house-to-house 
selling has this to say: 

“There’s a time to sell the prod- 
uct and a time to sell the ‘idea.’ 
Selling the idea is educational 
and takes longer. When I knock 
at a housekeeper’s door, on a cold 
canvass, my introduction is de- 
signed to focus the woman’s at- 
tention on the product as quickly 
as possible. I assume she needs 
it-that every housekeeper needs 
i I keep on going until she 
says she doesn’t need it. Then I 
switch to the ‘idea.’ 

“A few years ago I worked for 
a paint concern. My job was to 


show the local dealer how to can- 
vass outside the store. We picked 
houses that needed painting. Often 


the dealer didn’t know whether 
the occupant was the owner or 
tenant. 

“When the woman came to the 
door I said, ‘Thinking of selling?’ 
This brought out the information 
on ownership. If the occupant 
proved to be a tenant, the ques- 
tion, ‘You wouldn’t object to hav- 
ing the house painted, would you’? 
generally gave me the name of 
the owner. When I approached 
an owner about selling, and she 
said she wouldn’t sell, I talked 
‘paint up,’ until she stopped me. 
Then I talked the ‘idea’—a new 
and more beautiful color scheme, 
improved appearance, pride, make 
the house last longer, economy in 
the long run, and so forth.” 

In the selling of nearly every 
product, there is a direct and an 
indirect market—the prospect 
with the recognized need and the 
one with the unrecognized need. 
If the maker of paint, or fur- 
naces, aims his advertising cam- 
paign straight at Mr. and Mrs. 
Public in the hope that his paint, 
or his furnace, is so d that 
it will make them decide to own 


or build a home, then there should 
be but one way to advertise— 
product advertising. Product ad- 
vertising, in such a case, will 
reach the whole market—the pros- 
pect with the confessed need and 
the one who denies that a need 
exists. 

But there are not merely two 
kinds of prospects, there are four. 
First, the home owner who for 
one reason or another will buy 
nothing, whether his house needs 
it or not. Second, the home own- 
er who admits his need and is 
waiting to be convinced of the 
kind of shingles or paint to buy. 
Third, the renter who wants to 
buy or build and is waiting to be 
convinced that he should. Fourth, 
the renter who is determined to 
keep right on being a renter. How 
effective will product advertising 
be on prospects three and four? 
Neither one of them is in a posi- 
tion to buy if he wanted to. With 
these two classes of prospects in 
mind, the “idea” of the house in 
which the product might be used 
is more important than the prod- 
uct. To persuade them to buy or 
build is, in such cases, the first 
job of advertising and selling. 


A THREE-CORNERED IDEA 


This, in a general way, is the 
problem which Johns-Manville, 
Inc., is seeking to solve with a 
national campaign on “trade- 
marked” houses. The “idea” is 
that three Johns-Manville prod- 
ucts — Asbestos Shingles, Asbes- 
tocel for insulating the heating 
system, and Houseline for lining 
the walls and roof—are building 
materials which when used in 
combination in a house provide 
three kinds of insulation—make 
it, in other words, a “triple-in- 
sulated” house. 

Here, the reader will see, were 
three separate adverti cam- 
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paigns, each dealing with a single 
product—each pounding away on 
that product. These campaigns 
have all been highly successful 
campaigns—on the home owner. 
Home owners have bought As- 
bestos Shingles, Improved Asbes- 
tocel and Houseline—bought them 
in large quantities. But home 
renters have not bought, though 
in many instances they may have 
persuaded landlords to buy. Nor 
has the advertising, up to now, 
taken on the task of selling the 
idea to the renter of owning the 
house. é 

Another factor enters into the 
problem of selling building mate- 
rials—the speculative builder. It 
is estimated that about half the 
number of new houses going up 
in this country are built by specu- 
lative builders. These builders, to 
some extent, have been influenced 
by Johns-Manville advertising to 
put Johns-Manville products into 
their houses. This is not an as- 
sumption but a fact. Johns-Man- 
ville dealers have sold and are 
selling their building materials to 
speculative builders. But so far 
there has been no “big idea” 
which would bring the renter and 
the speculative builder under the 
same tent. 

The new campaign on “trade- 
marked” houses is not designed 
to supplant the separate cam- 
paigns on the products. All of 
these will function as before. The 
big market—the direct market— 
for Asbestos Shingles, Asbestocel 
and MHouseline, in considering 
each one as a separate product, 
are present home owners, those 
about to buy or build and the 
speculative builder. The rest of 
the market—potentially large, but 
remote rather than immediate— 
is composed of renters. The new 
campaign, therefore, is aimed 
first at the one group which the 
other campaigns may miss, name- 
ly, the renters, second, owners 
who may buy or build again, and, 
third, speculative builders. 

Thus the new campaign is an 
“idea” campaign rather than a 
product campaign. This is made 
clear in ‘the first advertisement, 
which recently appeared in a na- 


INK Apr. * 1925 
tional weekly. There is at the 
top a small line illustration of a 
house with the words in script 
beneath it, “A  Johns-Manville 
idea |” Under this, a very bold 
three-line caption reading: “The 
most progressive idea | on home 
building in ten years.” 

The first four paragraphs of 
this advertisement present the 
“idea” better than I can describe 
it. They explain what I said at 
the outset about a new advertis- 
ing appeal for selling building 
materials by “trade-marking” the 
house. Here is the way it is pre- 
sented : 


Home buyers! Home builders! A new 
method of building and buying houses 
has been developed by Johns-Manville. 
From now on houses can be constructed 
that are completely protected against 
wind, cold, hot sun, flying sparks, and 
even against excessive fuel bills. Still 
more important, you can know for cer- 
tain when you buy such a house because 
it will be trade-marked and so registered 
with Johns-Manville as a Triple In- 
sulated Home. 

Each Triple Insulated Home, no mat- 
ter what its architecture, will be built 
in a new way to insure maximum com 
fort and minimum upkeep costs. 

These houses will establish records 
for comfort and fuel savings that will 
make living in the ordinary house a 
discomfort and extravagance no longer 
to be considered. 

ese extraordinary results in the 
Triple Insulated house are only achieved 
by the use of three Johns-Manville ma. 
terials in combination as follows: 


The advertisement then pro- 
ceeds to go into detail about the 
three products. First, Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles are 
described with a one-inch square 
illustration to show how they are 
applied to a roof. Second, Im- 
proved Asbestocel is explained 
and the method of applying it to 
heating pipes is illustrated. Third, 
a paragraph is devoted to House- 
line, followed by an _ illustration 
which shows its application. 

Last of all, the idea of the 
“trade-marked” house is set forth, 
under a subtitle, “How to tell a 
Triple Insulated Home,” as fol- 
lows: 


All Triple Insulated Homes will be 
trade-marked as your guarantee that the 
three essential tc — materials 
have been use for the trade- 
mark window either “4 the cellar stair- 
way or in the back of the medicine 
closet. This mark is your guarantee 
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that the house is Triple Insulated, and 
so registered with Johns-Manville, and 
that you can expect all the comfort and 
savings of Triple Insulation. 


There is another small illus- 
tration showing the “trade-mark 
window”—a placard set in a glass 
frame, reading “This house is 
Triple Insulated, saves coal and 
keeps your house warmer in win- 
ter, cooler in summer and quieter 
all the time.” 

The advertisement is signed by 
“The Triple Insulated Home, a 
Johns-Manville Idea.” A coupon 
in the lower right-hand corner 
reads, “Please send complete in- 
formation on building and buying 
Triple Insulated Homes,” with 
spaces for name and address. 

In addition to the consumer ad- 
vertising, just described, and a 
series of advertisements in build- 
ing, heating and _ architectural 
publications, there are two inter- 
esting and important features, 
one, a special consumer booklet 
on Triple Insulated Houses, and, 
two, a merchandising campaign 
on the speculative builder. 

The special consumer booklet 
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is twenty-four pages, envelope 
size, and presents the whole story 
in complete detail. It will be 
printed in large quantities for gen- 
eral circulation. That is, it will 
be used for answering consumer 
inquiries received from the adver- 
tising; it will be supplied to 
Johns-Manville distributors and 
dealers in quantities; and it will 
also be supplied in quantities, im- 
printed, to speculative builders. 

The booklet is entitled “The 
Most Progressive Idea on Home 
Building in Ten Years.” The in- 
troduction describes “Jerry-Built” 
houses, which often depreciate in 
value 10 per cent a year—so 
cheaply constructed that at the 
end of ten years as much money 
has been spent to keep them in 
repair as it originally cost to build 
them. Enormous quantities of coal 
are required to keep them warm 
in winter. They are hot in sum- 
mer. Yet, with proper insulation 
on the roof, the heating system 
and in the walls, the major de- 
fects in such houses can be 
remedied. 

A section of four pages then 











made by GRAMMES 


In mills and factories, as in the 
hands of carpenters and laymen, 
Disston Saws have gained the 
modern distinction for “ ridin’ 
thru.’” Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Phila. believe in displaying 
their tools with Grammes Plates 
and Signs. 


Etched Brass 


Plates and Signs IF © Jeo 


New York Office 
3412 Woolworth Bldg. 


Mfrs. Metal Specialties, Nam 3) 


1875—Our Fiftieth Year—1925 


& SONS 
~Inco~ 


318 Union St. 
Allentown, Pa, 
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Distinctive Fold 


ON’T depend on pictures and copy 

alone to attract and maintain at- 
tention value in your circulars and 
broadsides. Let your next mailing 
piece be planned with an out-of-the- 
ordinary fold. 


Make illustrations and copy as striking 
as you can make them; but don’t over- 
look the possibilities of the ‘‘distinctive”’ 
fold in putting your message across 
differently from the other fellow’s. 


Consult your printer about the fold. 
If he owns a CLEVELAND Folder, 
ask him to suggest a “distinctive” fold 
that can be made on this machine. 


The Cleveland will make all the 
folds made by all the other 
folders—and a great many that 
none of them can produce. 


Send for portfolio of Dummy Folds—free. 


Tye [jeveanofeloins Macuinela 
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COMPOSED ENTIRELY ON THE LINOTYPE IN THE SCOTCH SeERIZs 


——$—. 





IT WAS GOOD COPY 


but it looked 
HARD TO READ 


ALTHOUGH millions glanced at it, casually, hur. 
riedly, as they flipped the pages of their magazines, barely 
hundreds stopped to read. The copy writer had done his 


job well, but his message lay buried in a page of cold, ur- 


interesting-looking type. 

Eyes are lazy. They follow the path of least resistance. 
Some types draw the eyes along. Others hold them back. 
Types should be beautiful but they must first of all be 


easily read. There is no place in advertising for eccentric 
or “fancy” faces that make people say, “Isn’t that pretty 
type,” and then turn over to the next page. 


The Linotype specimen books of type faces and decorative material should 

be included in the working equipment of every one who plans advertising. 

They are an invaluable help in laying out the kind of printed matter that 

will catch the eye and hold it to the last line. If you do not already have 
them, they will be sent free on request 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT OF LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
.461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Department of Linotype Typography, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me the items checked below: 

(C] TYPE SPECIMEN BOOK (J SET OF DE LUXE SPECIMEN SHEEN 


O CATALOGUE OF LINOTYPE DECORATIVE MATERIAL 


Name. 
Firm. 


Address 
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describes the three Johns-Man- 
ville insulating products. “What 
Triple Insulation Means to Own- 
ers” is the next section in which 
the statement is made that from 
925 to $300 a year can be saved 
by Triple Insulating a house, de- 
pending upon the factors involved. 
An offer is made to calculate the 
exact saving by forwarding blue 
prints of the house to Johns- 
Manville. 

Three pages comprise the next 
section, one telling how the car- 
penter puts on Houseline, another 
on how the Asbestos Shingles are 
applied, and a third. on how the 
heating contractor insulates the 
heating system with Improved 
Asbestocel. 

Following this, four pages are 
devoted to “How You Can Get 
Triple Insulation” with complete 
“Specifications” for incorporating 
a description of each of the three 
products in the architect’s or con- 
tractor’s specifications. 

Finally, two pages describe how 
speculative builders are adopting 
Johns-Manville Triple Insulation. 
Photographs are shown of some 
houses erected by a firm of build- 
ers in Merion, Pa. 

All ends of the campaign are 
most effectively tied together in 
this booklet. It is also the link 
between the advertising campaign 
on the individual home owner and 
builder and the sales drive on the 
speculative builder. 

NO LOOSE ENDS 

Johns-Manville advertising cam- 
paigns are interesting for the 
thoroughness with which they are 
executed. W. S. Lockwood, ad- 
vertising manager of the com- 


pany, said: 
“Consumer inquiries received 
from our national advertising 


will be sent to our distributors 
and dealers for use on the specu- 
lative builder. An important part 
of our plan is to make sure that 
professional builders realize what 
we are doing in this campaign to 
educate the public to whom they 
are selling houses. Therefore, 
the campaign, through our sales 
and dealer organization, is being 
merchandised energetically to 
One of the 
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Good Copy 


run 
regularly 

helps to balance 
production 

and sales 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
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TH 
= Year 


of successful service begins 


with the MAY 


She Magazine of the Hour 


During the years just passed, 
RADIO AGE has enjoyed the con- 
fidence and patronage of such 
responsible advertisers as shown 
below. This advertiser-confidence 
is a result of a READER-CONFI- 
DENCE that recognizes and re- 
sponds to APPROVED radio ap- 
paratus. RADIO AGE _ readers 
know they can depend on goods 
advertised in “The Magazine of the 
Hour,” and their faith is reflected 
in big returns to advertisers. 


Study This Partial List 
of RADIO AGE 


Advertisers: 


Zenith Radio Corp. Montgomery Ward & 
National Carbon Co. Co. 
All American Radio Pacent Elec. Co. 

Co. Bakelite Corporation. 
Bremer-Tully Co. Pfanstiehl Radio Co. 
Prest-O-Lite Co. Silver-Marshall Co. 
Natl. Radio Institute. General Elec. Co. 
Phenix Radio Corp. Crosley Radio Corp. 


In reviewing RADIO AGE’S 
astonishing growth during the past 
few months, farsighted advertisers 
will appreciate the possibilities of 
a new contract at the present low 
line rates. The March, 1925, issue 
surpassed all previous records for 
circulation and advertising lineage. 





H. A. Acxersurc,. Adv. Director 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Davipson & Hervey, Eastern Rep. 
17 W. 42nd St., New York City 


RADIO AGE, Inc. 
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big features of the campaign j 
a special portfolio we have issue 
for the use of our sales depart. 
ment in putting this over.” 

The portfolio is a twelve-pag 
booklet entitled “Houses are easy 
to sell.” Placed in the hands of 
the speculative builder, it not only 
tells him the story of the adver. 
tising campaign in complete dd. 
tail but offers to help him cash 
in on it. Five selling helps, the 
portfolio explains, will be given 
him by Johns-Manville if he will 
build “Triple Insulated” houses, 
These are (1) a “For Sale” sign 
for display in front of each newly 
built house announcing to the 
public that it is a_ registered 
“Trade-marked” house; (2) a 
trade-marked “Window” to be se 
in the wall of each house showing 
it to be insulated with Johns. 
Manville Houseline; (3) the na 
tional campaigns of advertising 
on Johns-Manville products and 
“Triple Insulated Houses”; (4) a 
specially printed selling folder, 
four pages, describing the build. 
er’s houses, illustrating some oj 
them with elevations, floor plans 
and interiors, explaining _ the 
triple-insulated idea, bearing the 
builder’s imprint and designed 
for consumer circulation; (5) as- 
sistance in the preparation of 
newspaper advertisements. 

All the builder has to do, after 
incorporating Johns-Manville in- 
sulating products in his houses, 
is to write the company enclosing 
photographs and specifications of 
his houses, and the selling folder 
and newspaper advertisements will 
be prepared and sent to him 
There is no expense for this ser- 
vice to the bidder except the cost 
of the newspaper space. 

Such are the major features of 
the campaign. It has been in 
preparation for several months 
and is now in full operation. It 
has three very important and very 
interesting features: (1) It goes 
after the big remote market of 
house renters; (2) it brings the 
speculative builder prominently 
into the picture and enlists his 
co-operation; and (3) it tells the 
story of Johns-Manville building 
materials in a new way. 
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REQUENTLY such 

distinction is not 
found among the im- 
portant features men- 
tioned in a general 
description. They may 
be accessory to it—as in 
the package; or in some 
method of supplying it to 
the public; or even in 
nothing more than a new 
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~ ADVERTISING _ 


The Mark of 


Distinction 


NE of the characteristics of a successfully 
advertised product is individuality—easy 
identification in a crowd of competitors. 


viewpoint of its use, as ex- 
pressed in the advertising. 


It is a function of the 
advertising agency to 
discover or create such 
features as give distinc- 
tion to an article; and to 
devise means for their 
effective presentation 
through national adver- 
tising. 







THE MOSS-CHASE COMPANY, 425 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MOSSCHASE 


Se aS 


Why Sales Managers Favor District 
Sales Conferences 


Cost Less, Interfere Less with 


Individual Ideas, These Managers Say 


Work on Road and Bring Ou 


By G. A. Nichols 


OW that competition and 

other forces are making sales 
managers analyze their methods 
more carefully, there is a distinct 
trend away from the big annual 
or semi-annual general sales con- 
ference. 

The change seems to have 
been brought about, among other 
things, by growing recognition of 
the need of training salesmen in 
units rather than in mass. Witness, 
for example, the experiences and 
conclusions of The Hills Brothers 
Company, manufacturer of Drom- 
edary food products. 

“We were not very strong on 
conferences four years ago when 
we undertook our first general 
sales conference,” G. D. Olds, Jr., 
sales manager of that organiza- 
tion, tells Printers’ Ink. “This 
was held in January and included 
all the salesmen, both jobbing and 
specialty, as well as branch office 
managers. We felt that consider- 
able good came from it, but it 
had many defects. It engendered 
esprit de corps, that was of value 
for an unfortunately small time. 
Due to the large number of men 
present, discussion was limited to 
a few aggressive individuals and 
many from whom we should have 
liked to hear were silent. 

“Moreover, the winter is one of 
the best selling seasons for us and 
we felt that we lost considerable 
of the men’s time by bringing 
them in. The single conference 
point also results in many long 
railroad journeys and high costs. 
After the last of these general 


"conferences, held two years ago, 


we made up our minds to attempt 
to overcome some of the defects 
by shifting the conference period 
to the summer. This opened up a 
whole new field of opportunity, 
which we cultivated somewhat 
but expect to develop further with 
experience. 


“We undertook to make sun. 
mer our primary conference time 
At the same time, we made up our 
minds that we could gain certain 
advantages by splitting the con. 
ference into three units. By this 
separation we gained a much eas. 
ier administration; vastly closer 
personal contact between the men 
themselves and the executives: 
more individual discussion —in 
fact, getting genuine thought and 
expression from every man pre:- 
ent; more localizing of the prob- 
lems to be discussed so that the 
talk bore not on New York prob- 
lems for San Francisco men but 
on Coast problems for those same 
men; a great deal less time of the 
men off the trade and, because of 
shorter distances, lower railroad 
fares. 

“We feared there might be a 
loss of inspiration which comes 
from a large crowd, but the other 
elements brought to bear offset 
this. The same is true of the ten- 
dency of the men to desire a visit 
to New York and our sales 
and production headquarters. This. 
also, we feel is largely neutralized 
by other considerations. We have 
carried this separate conference 
idea further, having these same 
district conferences for a much 
shorter time in the winter as a 
sort of intermediate influence. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


“The summer conference gives 
other worth-while advantages 
which are great. We held these 
conferences at summer resorts, 
one at Patchogue, L. I., one at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., and one at 
Catalina Island, off the coast of 
Southern California: Hotel costs 
were lower than those of city 
hotels in the winter. These con- 
ferences were held not in two 
days, but in five. Mornings from 
nine to one were devoted entircly 
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Amarillo, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. Birmingham, Ala. 
May 4-5-6 May 19-20 May 12-13-14 


Important Southern Hardware Conventions 
will be held at the above designated cities 


AMARILLO—Convention of the Panhandle Retail 
Hardware Association. 

LITTLE ROCK—Convention of the Arkansas Re- 
tail Hardware Association. 
BIRMINGHAM—Convention and Exhibit of the 
Southeastern Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, comprised of the individual state hardware 
associations of Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
Tennessee. 





The May ist Pre-Convention 
issue of this publication will 


carry full advance news and in- 
formation of the above important 
Southern Hardware and Imple- 
ment Conventions. 

Reader interest is assured. 
Advertising rates and full details 
will be sent upon requst. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
& 

IMPLEMENT JOURNAL 

- Grant Building Atlanta, Ga. 


£ 
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to business, afternoons were de- 
voted exclusively to sport and rec- 
reation—supervised and led—and 
evenings were left free to the men. 
All meals were eaten together. 
“The sports provided the oppor- 
tunity for the men to see each 
other and the executives in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere from that of 
the office desk or the sales field. 
A better understanding and a gen- 
uine intimacy arose which could be 
obtained, we believe, in no other 


way.” 

The Hills Brothers people are 
not ready to say that every detail 
of the sales conference as they 
have worked it out is perfect. 
They declare they are going to 
learn from experience and to make 
such variations in the scheme as 
from time to time may seem nec- 
essary and wise. 

Nevertheless, they are so thor- 
oughly convinced of the effective- 
ness of the new plan that, accord- 
ing to Mr. Olds, “we are abso- 


lutely committed to the idea of 
splitting up into unit conferences 


and of holding the principal con- 
ference in the summer at a resort. 
One factor that influences “us in 
this decision is that the salesmen 
are enthusiastic. It would be dif- 
ficult, indeed, we believe, to sell 
them on the idea of changing the 
system as we have now worked it 
out. The whole thing is extremely 
interesting to us and we are glad 
Printers’ INK will discuss’ the 
subject. We are willing to give 
our ideas to other manufacturers 
in the thought that they will be 
willing to discuss theirs also. 
Thus we all shall be able to learn 
the latest thought on what has 
grown to be a highly important 
element in sales administration.” 

It has been four years since the 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany of New Kensington, Pa., has 
had a meeting of all its salesmen. 

“However,” says E. J. Presby, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, “some of our men still be- 
lieve firmly in the big camp- 
meeting type of sales conference. 
I am not saying such a conference 
is not worth while and that it 
cannot be entirely successful. 
What it accomplishes, though, de- 
pends entirely upon how far in 
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HABIT 


started something when 
he brought that weed 
home from Virginia. He 
gave Merrie England 
the tobacco habit. 


Today millions of 
Americans have that same 
habit. The various anti- 
tobacco crusaders would 
probably say that mil- 
lions have been educated 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
into the use of tobacco 
by advertising. They 
wouldn’t be far wrong. 


Through its classified 
advertising columns, the 
Telegram-Mail has edu- 
cated its readers into the 
habit of reading news- 
paper advertisements 
thoroughly. 


The 


New Vork Telegram 
and EvENING MAIL 


Publication Office: 
73 Dey Street 


Eastern Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St., New York City 


Western Representative 
J. E. LUTZ 
Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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advance plans are made for it and 
how it is conducted.” 

The company has now adopted 
the plan of having two sales con- 
ferences a year at the home office, 
which are attended by the man- 
agers of its various sales districts. 
Here are discussed policy matters 
and all other subjects that could 
properly come before a sales meet- 
ing. Each district manager then 
holds a meeting of the salesmen 
in his territory. Fresh from the 
home conference, he is able to 
pass along to his men the net 
of what his superior officers have 
told him. The resulting discus- 
sion has proved to be freer and 
much more resultful than it ever 
has been in one of the general 
sessions. Representatives of the 
companies always attend the dis- 
trict meetings. They do this so 
that they can keep in close touch 
with conditions in the various dis- 
tricts and at the same time show 
the men that the meeting is a se- 
rious official affair and not at all 
strictly limited to the members of 
the immediate family. 


INK Apr. 2 1925 
A similar policy prevails jy 
a large concern manufacturing 
chocolate and cocoa preparations 
which does not desire to be men. 
tioned here by name. The vice. 
president of this company bring; 
out the thought that in arranging 
a sales meeting proper attention 
must be given to the advantages 
the officials of the concern them. 
selves get from such meetings 
Too often, he thinks, the thing j 
administered wholly on the basis 
of its effect on the salesmen. 
OFFICIALS SHOULD BENEFIT ALSO 
“We want to know their thoughts 
as well as give them ours,” he 
explains. “In a large convention, 
thet voices of some salesmen are 
never heard. We perhaps can get 
over our ideas to them, but the 
do not give us their ideas. This 
is why our general practice is 
along the line of personal and 
group interviews rather than fora 
convention of all the salesmen at 
one time. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that better results can be 
obtained in this manner.” 
Some sales managers favor the 
group-meeting idea, even though 
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Japan-American Trade 


“During 1924 the Japanese Empire maintained its 
position as the fifth largest market for U. S. exports, 
having taken goods to the value of $261,647,000 or 
more than one-half of the total American shipments 


to the Far East. 


“The 1924 valuation of this trade, moreover, was 
four-fifths as large as American shipments to the 
entire continent of South America.” 


From U. S. Department of 
Commerce Report No. 13 


This rich and growing market can be covered 
through the advertising columns of the “Quality 
Group” of dailies: The Japan Advertiser, Jiji Shimpo, 
Hochi, Tokyo Asahi, and the Osaka Asahi. 


Combined Circulation—2,662,000 


American Representatives 


TRANS-PACIFIC ADVERTISING & SERVICE BUREAU, Inc. 


JosEPH P. Barry, Vice-President 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Specialists on Far Eastern advertising and merchandising. 
Over 300 Far Eastern publications on our lists. 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


Glorige, 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 


John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 


See Us 


@ There is hardly 
any business which 
cannot profitably 
use a well planned 
book describing its 
goods and its ser- 
vice. Our specialty. 





| ANNO-DOMINEMOMOGE 
Currierés HarrorpL4 
Selective Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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present conditions and policies 
seem to make it necessary, or at 
least desirable, to call all the sales. 
men together once a year. The 
Brown Shoe Company of S$ 
Louis has recently adopted the 
plan of holding one general sales 
meeting a year. 

“Yet,” says T. F. James, vice. 
president of the company in charge 
of sales, “I freely admit that | 
am not sold on this idea, consider. 
ing it in an abstract way. We 
adopted it because of the radically 
changed situation that now exists 
in the shoe industry. Selling con- 
ditions are such that it is impera- 
tive that we keep our men on the 
road continuously. We found, 
after careful investigation, that by 
having one general sales conven- 
tion a year we could save approxi- 
mately three weeks’ time. This 
time, if lost, would mean quite 
a serious reduction in the com- 
pany’s sales volume. And so we 
decided on the annual meeting as 
possibly the best way out of the 
difficulty. Whether it will be cor- 
tinued is a matter for the future 
to decide. 


CONTACT BENEFICIAL 


“T thoroughly believe in having 
more than one sales conference a 
year. It is more than worth while 
for the simple reason that it en- 
ables the company to keep in 
closer touch with its road repre- 
sentatives. Our sales department 
is so organized and administered 
that it would not be profitable for 
us to have district sales confer- 
ences. We recognize, just the 
same, that smaller’ groups can be 
more easily handled and _ more 
thoroughly drilled than is possible 
with a larger body. 

“If former conditions ever re- 
turn to the shoe business, making 
it possible for us to sell our cus- 
tomers a greater proportion ol! 
their season’s needs in advance, ! 
would be strongly in favor 0! 
semi-annual sales conferences. Our 
men could spare the time because 
they would not have to travel 
continuously. Our belief is that 
nothing so thoroughly inspires and 
equips a salesman as time spent in 
talking to various department head: 
and in absorbing the spirit that 
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Let’s have facts, 
The graveyard is 
full of advertising 
built on assumed 
premises 


< 


Arnold 


Joerns 
Company 


Advertising 


Arnold Joerns Building-CHICAGO- 26 East Huron Street 
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prevails at the headquarters of the 
business.’ 

The sales manager of a large 
Eastern Pennsylvania concern dis- 

a nationally advertised 

says his company has 

that “much more can be ob- 

tained in smaller conferences than 

fom a large general meeting 

where some men are afraid to 
speak their minds.” 

When, in 1920, the company be- 
gan organizing its new sales force, 
it started out by having two large 
meetings. One was held in the 
spring in New York. A fall meet- 
ing was held at the home office, 
at which time the company enter- 
tained all its jobbers. 


BRANCH OFFICE MEETINGS BEST 


“After our men became better 
acquainted with our policies,” the 
sales manager adds, “and our or- 
ganization began to knit itself 
more closely together, the need 
for these meetings did not seem 

Consequently 


quarters in the fall, a couple of 
days prior to the jobbers’ conven- 
tion. Here are taken up any 
questions of policy, changes in our 
line, new terms and so on. 

“But the best results of all come 
from meetings held at our branch 


offices. Either the general sales 
manager or his assistant visits 
each branch office at least once a 
Here meetings are held and 
we find that they enable us to get 
much closer to the problems our 
men encounter in the field. There 
may be reasons, peculiar to certain 
companies, which make the gen- 
eral meeting somewhat of a ne- 
itv. For real results, however, 
and elimination of waste we would 
favor the small meeting every 
time.” 

There are sales managers who 
believe that the big general sales 
convention should not be held as 
a matter of settled policy — that 
the main emphasis should be 
placed upon group gatherings at 
regular intervals and a_ general 
meeting called whenever special 
occasion or requirement should 
come up to make it mecessary. 
During the last seven years The 
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Cleveland Metal Products Com- 
pany has had only two general 
sales conventions in Cleveland, but 
has caused each district sales 
organization to hold three or four 
meetings a year during that time. 

“Unless there is some outstand- 
ing and unusual reason for bring- 
ing all the men to headquarters 
in Cleveland,” says F. A. Gabriel, 
sales manager of the company, “we 
prefer the district meetings. If 
we have an especially important 
subject that we want to discuss 
with our salesmen, having to do 
perhaps with a new product that 
can be displayed or demonstrated 
better where the factories are lo- 
cated, we have found it worth 
while to bring the men to Cleve- 
land. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the na- 
ture of the meeting is more or less 
routine, we have found satisfac- 
tory results can be gained by call- 
ing the men together by districts. 
The district meetings are handled 
by the district manager or the 
general sales manager, or some- 
times by both. 

“Each of the two general sales 
meetings we have held lasted a 
week and was attended by some 
200 salesmen from all parts of the 
country. District meetings, at- 
tended by twenty-five to thirty 
men, usually complete their pro- 
yram in two days. As a general 
thing, I travel from one district 
to another repeating the program. 
One large meeting of the entire 
sales force costs a great deal 
more money than the total ex- 
pense for the various individual 
meetings. More money and time 
are spent for entertaining when 
all the men are together and there 
is then more of the holiday spirit. 
Incidentally, when the general 
session is held, the officials of the 
company have to devote more 
thought and time to the prepara- 
tion of the business and entertain- 
ment program. This is consider- 
able of an item in itself.” 

O. B. Capelle, advertising man- 
ager of the Apex Electrical Dis- 
tributing Co., of Cleveland, agrees 
with Mr. Gabriel in principle. It 
is his company’s idea that special 
occasions may arise where the 
general conference idea is best, 
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but that it should not by any 
means be used as a regular policy. 

“Two years ago when this com- 
pany celebrated its tenth birthday,” 
says Mr. Capelle, “we held a sales 
convention that was attended by 
about 1,200 men. However, many 
salesmen were here as the result of 
a sales contest in which they had 
made a certain quota, the conven- 
tion being somewhat in the nature 
of a reward for their good work. 
Business meetings of a_ serious 
nature, of course, had a prominent 
part in the program. But good 
entertainment also was provided 
because it was felt the salesmen 
had gathered not only to learn 
more about the business, but also 
to get some relaxation which they 
had earned through several months 
of hard selling effort. 

“It is not our intention to make 
affairs of this kind annual, but 
they doubtless will be repeated 
from time to time. When we 
want to accomplish highly impor- 
tant things with our sales repre- 
sentatives, we call meetings with 
limited attendance. We frequently 
have the district sales managers in 
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for individual instruction. Ther 
is no question that the larger the 
gathering, the more of a jollifica. 
tion it becomes.” 


THE ZONE IDEA IN CONVENTIONS 


Some manufacturers have ap. 
nual sales conferences the at are 
largely in the nature of inspira. 
tional affairs and then deper 1d on 
group sessions, held at intervals, 
to provide instructions and enable 
the men to exchange ideas. Once 
a year the Bloch Brothers Tobaccy 
Company has its salesmen meet in 
conference at its factory at Whed. 
ing, W. Va. This session is sup. 
plemented by zone meetings where 
the attendance is small. 

“The human element,” - says 
W. J. Frankston, the Bloch sales 
promotion manager, “is what 
causes us to assemble all our men 
once a year. Here meet salesmen 
who would not get to see each 
other at all except for the conver- 
tion. This gives them an oppor- 
tunity to renew friendships and 
discuss sales matters among them- 
selves. These informal  discus- 
sions have their effect on the ses- 
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In Rural Districts_ 
_and Towns of 10,000 or Less 
402,425 Readers 


This small-town circulation offers dazzling 
possibilities, and represents an immense market 
for a wide variety of commodities. 

These readers are eager to acquire the best, and 
are sensitive to the sales story represented by 
your advertising copy. 

Sow your advertising seeds in this fertile field, 
and reap a sales har- 
vest from your well- 
planted merchan- 
dising campaign. 


MERICAN 
EGION weees 


33 Medison Avenue =: 22. West Monroe Street 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Mi. 


New England Representative 

CARROLL J. SWAN 

Pacific Coast Representatives 
BLANCHARD. NICHOLS-COLEMAN 
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ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Of one of the largest pub- 
lic utility groups in the 
country desires to make 
a change to broaden his 
experience, 


He has filled his posi- 
tion satisfactorily but 
desires to get into a di- 
versified field, bringing 
to it a record in produc- 
ing institutional copy of 
a high type. In his line 
he is known favorably 
nationally. 


Naturally, he is not a 
cheap man, although. he 
is on the near side of 35, 
nor is he seeking the 
highest of salaries, merely 
something commensurate 
with the skill which he 
can bring to such a po- 
sition as he seeks. He 
would not be averse to 
some agency experience. 


He can be available on 
short notice. 


Address “Y,” Box 291, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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sions in the  convention-room, 
They have caused men to be more 
determined to get up on their fee 
and express themselves. For this 
reason alone we think it would fy 
detrimental to our interests to djs. 
continue this annual convention, 

“However, the territories jp 
which we operate are divided into 
twenty-two zones and a_ meeting 
at least once a year is held in each, 
We do not attempt to have zone 
No. 1 meet with zone No. 2 o 
any two zones meet in a district 
conference at one time. We haye 
found it is much more practical 
and beneficial to meet with the 
men in each zone and there dis. 
cuss their individual conditions or 
problems. 

“The zone meetings are ex- 
tremely beneficial. But, accord. 
ing to my experience, they are no 
more so than are the inspirational 
meetings held yearly.” 

The zone meetings usually are 
presided over by Mr. Frankston 
personally. He makes two or 
three trips a year throughout each 
section of his company’s territory 
with the exception of California, 
Washington and Oregon. He is 
one of those men who believe that 
the place for the sales executive 
is out on the road among his men 
and not in the office doing admin- 
istrative or detail work which can 
be done just as well by others. 

The Beech-Nut Packing Con- 
pany is among the large number 
of concerns that have not yet been 
able to make a definite choice be- 
tween big sales meetings and 
smaller ones. W. C. Arkell, sec- 
retary of the Beech-Nut company, 
tells the writer his company is 
testing out the proposition in an 
effort to ascertain which is best. 

“Maybe,” he says, “in a year or 
so we shall be able to give some 
constructive information.” 


Has Medici Print Account 


The Medici Society of America, Bos 
ton, publisher of Medici prints, has ap- 
aointed the H. B. Humphrey Company, 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising. 


Joins “Babyhood” 


J. W. Lundgren has joined the ad 
vertising sales staff of Babyhood, 
icago. 
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Just Off the Press! 


The entire what—and why—and 
how of using illustrations to sell. 


Examine this book for 10 days fre. —— 


This book is a fact-packed eumtenstinn on the use of art in 
advertising. It discusses principles, methods, technique, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and psychology of practically every 
illustrative treatment for practically every advertising require- 


ment. 

Advertising managers, artists, copy-writers, service executives, 
commercial photographers, production managers—every one in- 
terested in good advertising display and illustration—read Mr. 
Larned’s masterly covering of the entire subject. 


ILLUSTRATION IN ADVERTISING 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Vice-President and Art Director in Chief 
of the Ethridge Company 


321 pages, 6 x 9, 212 illustrations, $4 net, postpaid 

















tional Every important illustrative method is 
covered. All usual, and many unusual, 

y are advertising requirements are considered. 

ikston The book adopts a two-fold attitude. One, 

What will this particular illustrative 

O or method do, and Two, What illustrative 

" each method will do this particular job that is 

ritory to be done. 

ornia, Copy? Product? Market? Appeal? 

€ Is Given the copy, what illustration shall 

> that be used? Here is the product, how can 

utive it be pictured best? These are the 

men strongest appeals, what illustrative meth- 

im od will do them justice? These people 

min- make up our market, to what pictorial 

1 Can treatment will they respond? These ques- 

‘s tions, and many others, are answered in 

na this new book. 

/om- ? 

mber A few of the subjects covered 

been Atmosphere Photographic Illustra- 

> be- Action tions 

7 Serialization Pen Drawings 

and Borders and Mortises Humor, History Heroics 

sec- Using White Space Use of Black Areas 

any Outline Technique And hundreds of others 

:’ Human Interest 
y 3 Woodcut Technique 
1 an Perspective 


best. Sa and tetrenn.t000 Gost Co., Ino. 
Seven venue, N. Y. 
r or 
—_ Shading Send me for 10 days’ free examina- 
ome ee Gea an in Advertising, 
° ° .00 net, pos' + agree to remit f 
Examine it free the book or to return it, postpaid, with: 
Every one of the thirty- in 10 days of receipt. 
seven chapters has a thought 
—a suggestion—an idea—for 
you. Every one is well worth 
reading and referring to 
again and again. We shall Address 
be glad to send your copy 
for 10 days’ free examina- Position 
tion to your home or your 
office, 
Books sent on approval to retail pur- 
- chasers in U. S. and Canada only. 
P. I. 4-2-25 
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Uncle Sam 


Needed and Took Him 


Some time ago, we were running a department in 
the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, entitled 
Bleachery Management. This department was in 
charge of the best bleachery engineer in the United 
States. This was the man whom the government took 
away from us during the war to construct two huge 
nitrate plants for the United States army and whom 
the government later sent to Europe as the head of 
a commission to appraise the damage done by the 
German army to the textile establishments of France 
and Belgium. 

This department “Bleachery Management” was 
made up of articles on dyeing, bleaching and finishing, 
which John Bancroft, the president of Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons of Wilmington, Delaware, one of the largest 
and best bleaching, dyeing and finishing plants in the 
country, said was the best thing ever printed in any 
American paper. 

About this same time, the president of one of the 
largest dyeing, bleaching and finishing plants in the 
country wrote us and asked us if it would be possible 
for him to double up the production of his plant with- 
out increasing his equipment, so we sent this same 
bleachery engineer of ours to that plant to double it 
up without increasing the equipment — and he did it. 

The American Wool and Cotton Reporter is noted 
in the industry for editorial vigor and strength and for 
process matter that is helpful to every branch of the 
industry. Practically every bit of advertising is along- 
side of reading matter, every bit of it gets attention, 
every bit of it helps the advertiser — and with the 
advertising goes the Bennett Service to supplement the 
advertising. 

Standard 7 x 10 Page Charter Member A. B. C. Established 1887 


American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter 


BENNETT SERVICE 
Recognized Organ of the Great Textile Manufacturing Industries 
of America 
The Oldest Textile Paper of Continuous Publication in the 
United States 


Largest Net Paid Circulation of any Textile Publication 


530 Atlantic Avenue 518 Johnston Bldg. 
Boston Charlotte, N. C. 
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to Survive Price 
Competition 


How 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer has been a subscriber to 
Printers INK for a good many years 
but up to this time has never availed 
himself of your repeated offers to place 
our problems before your service de- 
partment. We have a situation confront- 
ing us that is no doubt common to 
almost every manufacturer and we feel 
that you can give us the information we 
are seeking or put us in touch with 
someone who has had to meet a similar 
condition. We have been marketing 
pure apple cider vinegar in glass con- 
tainers through the wholesale grocery 
trade since 1913 in the eastern half of 
the United States. e possess the 
leading brand in this territory and our 
sales have steadily increased in volume 
each year. 

Our product is outstanding in the 
vinegar trade because of its high quality, 
which has naturally resulted in our 
maintaining a price icy commensurate 
with the quality. e do not follow the 
practice common among vinegar manu- 
facturers of reducing its natural strength 
by the addition of water but ship our 
vinegar in its native strength and give 
the consumer, therefore, the greatest 
value. 

Due to our large volume of business 
we are able to quote the wholesale trade 
prices that allow them to make a fair 
margin of profit on their re-sale. Other 
manufacturers have endeavored to es- 
tablish their brands of vinegar purely 
on a price basis but it is only within 
the past two years that they have made 
any headway. While they have not 
secured any large volume of business, 
they have entered about a dozen mar- 
kets by drastic price cutting and the 
granting of exclusive agencies. 

The worst individual case is that of a 
town of 9,000 population, in which there 
are seven wholesale grocers, most of 
whom are very small. Three or four years 
ago we enjoyed practically 100 per cent 
of this business. In the early part of 
1923 the leading jobber purchased another 
brand of vinegar under an _ exclusive 
arrangement and immediately started to 
cut prices. About five months later an- 
other jobber assumed control of another 
brand at even lower prices. As a re- 
sult, our volume in this town was cut 
down in 1923 and 1924 more than 50 
per cent. This year two other jobbers 
have started off the seasson by each 
purchasing a very cheap brand of 
vinegar, and as a result the market is 
in a demoralized condition. 

It would be futile on our part to 
attempt to meet this price cutting and 
it appears that we have lost our hold 
on this market in spite of the fact that 
we have added to the attractiveness of 
our packages and our product today is 
better than it has ever been. 

We are now planning a campaign that 
will meet a situation as outlined above. 
It is our opinion that this campaign 
should be directed to the consumer and 
it has occurred to us that a worth while 
Premium would prove attractive and 
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It May Be 
Surprising, 
But It’s True! 


The largest morn- 
ing city circulation 
that you can buy in 
Utica is that of the 
Sunday morning 
edition of the 


Atica 
@bserber- 


Dispatch 


Member Empire State Group 
Each the Leader in Its Field 


Send for our new Utica Booklet 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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work in harmony with our product. 

It has been suggested that we secure 
a special edition of a cook book which 
has been on the market for many years. 
It has an intrinsic value that should ap- 
peal to the housewife and it would be our 
idea to offer it in return for a certain 
number of coupons and a nominal sum 
of money to cover mailing charges. 

Do you have any record of any man- 
ufacturer who has used this plan with 
success or can you refer us to any arti- 
cles that have appeared in PRinTeRs’ 
Inx along a similar line? 

We shall appreciate any information 
you can give us together with any per- 
sonal comment that you care to make. 


E showed this letter to one 

of the largest and most 
successful food advertisers in the 
United States. His comment was: 
“Tt is too bad this vinegar manu- 
facturer could not write a similar 
letter to all his prospects. If the 
people who use vinegar could read 
about the situation which your 
correspondent presents so clearly 
they would understand why they 
have to pay a little more for pure 
vinegar. They would also realize 
that they are getting better value 
for their money than when they 
buy watered goods at a lower 
price. If I were in this manufac- 
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turer’s place I would contrive jp 
some way to tell my story to the 
public. A mere presentation of 
the facts should convince djs. 
criminating housewives that the 
price is not the only difference be. 
tween various brands of vinegars, 
I do not believe in knocking copy, 
Facts, straightforwardly told, wil) 
put the message over better. 

“Perhaps this manufacturer can. 
not afford to undertake an ex. 
tensive advertising campaign. [{ 
that is the case, he can concep. 
trate his efforts in those communi- 
ties where he is receiving the 
hardest competition, using news. 
papers, street cars, posters and 
perhaps other mediums if the ap. 
propriation permits. That sort of 
effort, if consistently followed, 
will eventually whip nasty com- 
petition. 

“The vinegar concern should 
try to draw consolation from the 
knowledge that every manufac. 
turer of a high-grade food product 
is constantly up against the con- 
petition of inferior goods sold on 
a price appeal. This competition 
cannot be met by stooping to it for 











largest city. 


owned cars. 


NEW YORK 
303 Fifth Avenue 








York County, Penna. 


14th County in the United States 
in Agricultural Wealth. 


1. Two-thirds of the personal property tax 
of the County comes from outside its 


+ Second county in Pennsylvania in farm 


. Wages in manufacturing plants alone in 
York County in 1924 were $22,199,800.00. 


York, Pa., Gazette and Daily 


(Covers the whole field completely and intensively) 


How.LaAND AND HowLanp 


National Representatives 








CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
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This Should Interest 
a Food Manufacturer 
With a New Product 


E have combined some good, 

old-fashioned common-sense, 
considerable food experience, and 
a new twist in merchandising, 
into a distribution and advertis- 
ing formula that should interest 
a manufacturer of a new food 
product or one still to be firmly 
established. 


Our idea is novel without being 
radical and brings co-operation 
from jobber to consumer with- 
out forcing. 


We shall be glad to discuss the 
matter with a manufacturer of 
standing who is giving thought 
right now to just such a problem. 





Write or telephone us at either 


office. 
© 


THE RICHARD A. FOLEY 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
New York and Philadelphia 


= 247 Park Ave. 219 N. Broad St. SD 
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The Fact Is— 
You are selling— 
The church is buying— 

It will pay you to get together! 


The Church Buys— 
Building Material, Furnishings 
and Equipment for 
Gymnasiums Banquet Halls 
Social Centers Kitchens 
Schools Parsonages 
Auditoriums Offices and Garages 
That is a field worthy of your consider- 
ation—for the Church does buy. Whether 
it buys from you rests upon its knowl- 
edge of you. The Church knows 
EXPOSITOR advertisers. 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Minister’s Trade 
Journal for 26 Years 
Remember this fact—The Church spends 
the money of its members—not the 

money of the minister only. 


The EXPOSITOR 
¥F, M. BARTON COMPANY 
701-710 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Shiesee New York 
37 S. Wabash 17 W. 42nd St. 





« 





Printing and 
Binding of Large 
Editions Solicited 


WE ARE in position to ac- 
cept contracts calling for 
expert work and prompt 
delivery. Thirty-four 
years’ experience. No 
order too big for us or too 
dificult. We guarantee 
satisfaction. 

Write for our estimate the 
next time you need print- 
ing. We may be able to 
save you considerable 
time, money—and worry! 


International Textbook Press 
Box 7151-G Scranton, Pa. 
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the only way that concerns such 
as ours manage to stay on top js 
to maintain the quality of oyr 
goods no matter what happens 
and then to keep everlastingly 
telling the consumer about that 
quality.”—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


A Bit of Public Opinion on 


Broadcasting of Advertising 

Tue Kansas City Exectric Cuvp 

_ Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 26, 1925, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your recent radio articles have been 
very interesting and you may be inter. 
ested in a little view of public opinion 
on the situation. 

_March 2 to 7, we staged here an elec. 
tric and radio exposition and it gaye 
me the opportunity to talk radio with 
many people, both local and out of 
town. I can safely say that what the 
public is interested in is good pro 
grams free from interference. There 
are altogether too many stations on the 
air at present, many of them putting 
out some terrible programs and inter. 
fering with the better stations, in many 
cases, 

Direct advertising will never go at 
all over the radio, so it appears, and 
there are even now far too many talks 
People seem to feel that they get 
enough serious stuff during the day 
and wish more music and entertainment 
in the evenings at home. 

The radio industry itself ought to 
try to keep more broadcasting stations 
within itself, as the outside stations will 
encroach as near the danger line a 

ossible on the indirect advertising and 
ocal talent programs. If the manufac 
turers of radio are not interested in the 
programs, just let them go from bad to 
worse and see what happens to the de. 
mand for radio equipment. The prob 
lem is a three-cornered one, with the 
Government, the broadcasters and radio 
manufacturers vitally interested. Some 
of the best programs on the air at 
present are the so-called name publicity 
such as the Victor, Brunswick, Ever: 
eady, etc. More power to them as 
long as they adhere to their present 
fine standards. But name publicity is 
about all that can be put over on the 
public, for anything else would be im 
mediately tuned out. 

Tue Kansas City Exectric Civs, 
. W. Weston, 
Secretary-Manager. 


“Radio Merchandising” 


Changes 

Frank C. Thomas has been elected 
president of the Radio Publishing Cor. 

ration, New York, publisher of Radio 
Merchandising. He succeeds G. Doug: 
las Wardrop, who has resigned as presi- 
dent and editor. Mr. Thomas was  for- 
merly vice-president and advertising 
manager. 

Harold C. Bodman has been elected 
vice-president and appointed _ editorial 
director. R. W. Phelps, Cleveland, bas 
been appointed Mid-Western advertis 
ing manager of the publication. 
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oa Is Advertising 
sng A Picture Business? 


‘on is AT 


Crus 
1925, 
- ADVERTISING is young enough to 
opinion have its faddists. ‘““Give me a big 


oe smashing illustration with just a 

line or two of copy,’’ says the 
most recent convert...‘‘Give me 
iong copy with a strong dramatic 
headline,’’ says the dissenter... 
Well, neither of them are right 
and neither of them are wrong. It 


all depends... You need good art 





ment work,good copy and good typog- 
ght. t raphy in every advertisement. 
08 wl You can vary the proportions be- 
ad tween art work and copy, but 
in te you can’t vary the proportions 
he de of good typography. One line or 
the one hundred ‘lines the typogra- 
‘Som phy must always be intelligently 
blcity and painstakingly performed... 





The amount of copy has nothing 
to do with the amount of thought 
and experience we put into each 
| advertisement you put up to us. 
nager May our typography talk for you? 





WIENES 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE: INC 
203 West Fortieth Street 
New York 
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Continues to LEAD 
in Food Lineage 


Oregon Journal - 610,106 lines 
Second paper - 438,172 ” 
Third paper - - 417,606 ” 
Fourth paper- - 221,606 ” 


These figures are total pure food 
grocery and beverage advertising 
for 1924. 


Every space buyer should know 
that the Oregon Journal is the first 
paper to buy in Portland for food 
accounts. 
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Little Faults Which Kill Big Orders 
for Salesmen 


Seemingly Insignificant Mannerisms and Habits May Retard a 
Salesman’s Progress 


By W. R. Heath 


«A MANNERISM,” someone 
has said, “is a habit that 
makes everybody else tired.” Ap- 
ply this truism to salesmen and 
you will see that a mannerism may 
spell defeat at the very moment 
when the salesman seemed to have 
everything in his favor. 

The trouble is that persons af- 
ficted with such mannerisms are 
usually blind to them; or, they 
may even think them an asset, and 
they constitute one of a number 
of little faults which sometimes 
kill big sales. A man of fifty, 
who had been with one house for 
the best part of his life, and 
had always proved himself a 
phenomenally successful salesman, 
took six months off and toured 
Europe. It was his first, and 
only, adventure of this kind and 
the experience was too much for 
him. He came back with an en- 
thusiasm which boiled over at the 
slightest provocation. 

He affected all sorts of Euro- 
pean customs. His every motion 
was distinctly foreign. He could 
talk nothing but his trip. Every 
turn of every conversation re- 
minded him of some episode that 
happened on the other side. He 
became a bore. He would break 
in upon the talk of some small- 
town merchant with some such 
line as this: 

“That reminds me. There is a 
canal at Bruges, Belgium. It 
winds all around the city, and you 
make the trip in a small motor- 
boat. Nothing like it in this coun- 
try. Swans and beautiful scenery, 


and a flower market. I want to 
say that the people over there have 
it all over us.” 

Now, it just so happened that 
the merchant to whom these words 


were addressed had no great love 
for lands across the sea. He was 
an eagle-screaming, flag-waving 
\merican. Such talk rubbed him 
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the wrong way. Consequently, the 
salesman had to overcome resent- 
ment, which made it somewhat 
more difficult to secure orders 
than should have been the case. 

Everywhere the salesman went 
he scattered information concern- 
ing his adventures. All he hoped 
for—so he said—was to save up 
enough to spend the rest of his 
days in some small village of rural 
England or France. It might 
have gone well enough with‘ some 
folks, but most of his customers 
took exception to it. 


BE CAREFUL WITH GOLF TALK 


Salesmen must guard against 
allowing their favorite sport to 
run away with them. Golf is a 
good game and is gaining adher- 
ents every second, but this does 
not mean that everybody, every- 
where, is all enthused about it. 
Golf talk is deadly to those who 
have never been initiated. 

“Spring is here at last,” jubi- 
lantly cries the salesman, as he 
steps into the office of his rotund 
small-town prospect. “Sod is al- 
most firm enough for playing 
golf. Gad, what a game! What 
is your best, Mr. Busby? In 
June of last year I played with 
our course Pro’ and beat him. 
Not bad for a chap my age, is it?” 

Mr. Busby fidgets with papers 
on his desk and frowns. 

But the salesman is not at all 
discouraged. 

“Hagen is due for a big spill 
this season,” he continues, fum- 
bling with a watch fob made in the 
shape of a silver mashie. “That 
Florida weather is too lazy for a 
golfer. Softens them up. I wish 
I could show you my clubs.” 

Mr. Busby still is unimpressed. 

“Those Florida courses are no 
good,” exclaims the salesman. “I 
have played ’em and I know. Too 
much sand. Why, would vou 
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believe it, the last time I—” to drive an express train half. 
Mr. Busby’s patience becomes way round the world! 
worn to a frazzle. Nine times in ten he bores the 
“For my part,” he exclaims, “I other man. That is something 
think a —_ who a golf is which never leads to sales. 
wasting his time. Imagine a 
healthy, strapping chap teasing a a Var Saeeee 
little white ball around on the The. writer knows a Chicago 
grass. Perfectly ridiculous. If salesman who is perfectly normal 
you'll excuse me, I have some im-_ in every way, save that he can't 
portant matters to look after in break himself of the habit of un. 
the store. Drop in the next time pleasant reminiscences. He has a 
you are in town.” ; pack of stories which seem to fit 
There is a certain salesman every possible combination of 
connected with a dress goods chance remarks. And nearly al- 
house whose hobby has always ways, these reminiscences have to 
been statistics. He is a mathe- do with the gloomy side of life 
matical wizard, but to everyone A prospect may say: “My lit. 
else his fad is a dreadful bore. tle girl has caught a bad cold. I'l! 
Regardless of what may be have to leave the office early ‘to- 
brought up in a conversation, this night.” 
salesman manages to twist it into That is this salesman’s clue. He 
facts*and figures. If a prospect will probably reply: “A cold, eh? 
happens to mention that thirty Look after her. A cold is Nature's 
customers entered the door from warning signal. Neglect a cold 
nine until half-past, the salesman and there’s no telling what it may 
will, in an instant, compute what lead to. A friend of mine was in 
this means, in terms of a business __ the habit of paying no attention to 
lifetime. He has been known to _ sniffles. His boy—and what a 
figure out conclusively how many handsome lad of twelve he was!— 
taps of a finger on a cash register went out without an overcoat on 
would create human energy enough a mild fall day. Soon he began 








Advertising Solicitor Wanted 


By America’s foremost building publication. 
Must be a man of education, of good appearance 
and pleasing personality ; he must not only be an 
efficient salesman but he must know what con- 
stitutes good copy and know marketing channels 
to the end that his advice and counsel will be of 
value and will be sought and respected by manu- 
facturers and advertising agencies. 

There is probably no better opening in all 
trade journalism for an advertising solicitor than 
the one here offered. 


Address, with complete details, 


FRANK MEYERS, President, 
Building Age and National Builder, 
239 W. 39th St. New York 
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A $10,000 Salary 


An opportunity—eventually 
to become a member of the firm! 


“« P tothe present time the three members of our firm 

have successively directed the sales work with what 

time they could spare from their other duties. Increase 

in the business will make it necessary in the future for 

the member who is now in charge of this work to devote 
his entire time to other phases of the b 





“This business now running into millions has been 
built up in ten years because of inherent merit. We 
sell a high-class line of imported and domestic textiles 
through 3,000 resident representatives in cities and towns 
all over the country. We now want a man whose entire 
time will be devoted to the management of sales. The 
right man will in time, as his three predecessors have, 
become a member of the firm. 


“Qualifications: The man must be between thirty and 
forty years of age. Must have had five to ten years’ ex- 
perience in selling, both as a salesman himself and as a 
sales manager, either as an assistant or in complete charge 
of sales over a selling force of substantial size. Ali other 
things being equal, a man who also has had the experi- 
ence of selling house-to-house will have the advantage. 


“He must be at the same time both enthusiastic and 
conservative. Must have the ability to win the entire 
confidence of both salesman and customer. Must be 
the kind who will grasp every opportunity to get the 
facts first-hand in the field whenever it is necessary. Of 
course he must be willing to work, for this is an oppor- 
tunity not for the type of man who wants merely to carry 
on, but for the man who wants to build.” 

We are inserting this advertisement for a client. 

They ask that all applicants apply by letter, stating 
age, religion, experience, education, and present salary. 
They say that appointments for interviews will be made 
only after letters have been thoroughly gone over. All 
letters of course will be treated in entire confidence. They 
ask that you address TEXTILE, care of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, 244 Madison Ave., New York. 
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to cough. Nobody thought very 
much of it. Two days later he 
was dead of pneumonia.” 

I was present when a salesman, 
a prospect, and a banker were 
settling a transaction. The tele- 
phone rang. It was for the banker. 
His wife had called to ask if he 
intended to meet her for a mati- 
née performance. 

“T can’t make it,” said the ex- 
ecutive in a rather crisp voice. 
“A gentleman from New York 
here. You go, take Helen, and I 
will call for you after the theatre.” 

Then he hung up. 


A TALKATIVE SALESMAN 


The salesman took this as a cue. 
He could no more stop his own 
tongue’s prattling than he could 
cease breathing. 

“I wish I had nerve enough to 
talk to my wife like that,” said he. 
“A man ought to be able to act in 
accordance with conditions and 
his own mind. If I had said 
what you just said to your wife, 
I would have been raked over the 
coals to a fair-ye-well. But it’s 
all wrong. I’m a crank on the 
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subject. I think women should 
take second place as regards a 
man’s business.” 

All the while, the prospect 
scowled _ with increasing  dis- 
pleasure. He liked the remarks 
no more than. did the banker. 
When he did speak it was very 
much to the point. 

And that salesman left empty- 
handed. 

“I soon learned in my dealings 
with a new salesman of unusual 
ability,” said a sales manager, 
“that his one great fault was his 
inclination to contradict. He could 
not talk five minutes with any- 
body without taking him to task 
for something. The most trivial 
mistakes, made by someone else, 
aroused an irresistible desire in 
him to come back with the cor- 
rect answer. ‘Beg pardon, but 
that is an error,’ was one of his 
favorite remarks. He did it re- 
peatedly with me. And even when 
he was right, it exasperated me 
because he did it so often. 

“I knew that he was doing this 
with his customers and from his 
record I could see that he was 

















JouN Curtiss COMPANY, inc 
Advertising 


ANNOUNCE THE REMOVAL 


OF THEIR OFFICES TO 


250 PARK AVENUE 
(POSTUM BUILDING) 


Telephones: MURRAY HILL 4271 . 4272 . 4273 
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ZT a 


White! 


Oklahoma is All ‘“White’’ on the latest map 
of National Business Conditions, as shown 
in the April issue of The Nation's Business. 


And why shouldn’t business be GOOD in 
Oklahoma, with a 95 per cent. increase in 
the price of crude oil since January; re- 
inforced by the greatest crop yield in the 
history of the state in 1924? 


Here’s a fertile sales field, indeed! You 
can thoroughly cover the Tulsa trade terri- 
tory—the richest, most densely populated 
and most responsive market in Oklahoma 
—with a campaign in The Tulsa World. 
And you need use ONLY The World! 


Net Paid Circulation Now 
45,630 Daily — 50,764 Sunday 


TULSA>@ WORLD 


Oklahoma’s 
Greatest 
Newspaper 
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Keepers of the Faith 


Into the hands of the “‘ lady of the house” 
are entrusted the health, happiness and 
prosperity of every lamb in her fold. 


She: soothes their sorrows, shares their 
pleasures, anticipates their needs, copes 
with all emergencies, and sometimes, in 
this astounding age, finds time to beard the 
lion of Business Efficiency in his den for a 
weekly wage. 


When expert management is thus required 
and even small time-saving helps are a 
welcome boon, the modern housewife takes 
her economic stumbling-blocks to a trusted 
authority in the woman’s world, and greets 
her hungry family in the evening with a 
tranquil smile. 


Available, also, to the manufacturer and 
advertiser of products women buy are a 
host of workable, productive sales-ideas and 
the sane and seasoned advice of this woman 
who knows her fellow-women well, 


Elizabeth Hallam Bohn 


Consultant 


7: West 23rd Street, New York City 
AVAILABLE 
Circulation Manager 





for national publication 
with circulation possibili- 
ties of 500,000 or over, 


preferably a magazine in 


growing stage or one 
which has lost circulation 
and will pay to have it 
rebuilt. Must be a high 
grade proposition. At 
present District Circu- 
lation Manager of well- 
known class publication 
and have a record which 
can be shown to anyone 
interested. 


Address “L,” Box 140, Printers’ Ink 
230 S. Clark St., Chicago 
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not getting along very well. No. 
body cares to be constantly cor. 
rected. Makes you feel a littl 
silly. 

- ‘Better cut that out,’ I cay. 
tioned, ‘or it will ruin yoy, 
Granting that Mr. Smith or Mr 
Jones do make an occasional mis. 
take, allow it to pass. It is not 
your business to check them wp 
They resent it, just as I would’ 

“*Why?’ he came right back, 
in his accustomed manner. ‘Surely 
no real man can take exception 
to the truth?’ 

“And as no_ supplication ap. 
peared to avail, I began to feed 
him his own medicine. Every 
time we talked for any length of 
time, I interrupted him, chal- 
lenged some remark he made, 
wrong or right. Finally, he flew 
into a rage. This was the begin. 
ning of a cure. In six months, he 
had broken himself of the di:- 
agreeable habit. He could see 
how it appeared to the other 
fellow. 


BRAGGART EARNS DISLIKE 


“Another man connected with 
our organization was a profes 
sional boaster. He bragged too 
much of his own line and his own 
concern. Now, I believe in stand- 
ing by one’s house, but there is 
a definite limit. 

“This lad piled it on thick. We 
were the greatest institution in the 
world; nothing could touch us; 
everybody else was second-rate; 
we were superlative. 

“As a consequence, he was cor- 
dially detested. His talk, far from 
presenting us in a favorable light, 
tended to make prospects sigh 
with relief when he was out of 
the way. I never could break this 
man of the habit. We had to Ie 
him go. It had become a fixed 
custom with him. He thought it 
was salesmanship and it wasn't” 

A very successful salesman 
once made this remark: “Any man 
who is out selling should be non- 
committal in a number of ways 
He should always be able to fi 
himself to the other fellow; te 
must be a human chameleon as t° 
character, habits and hobbies” 
There is a world of selling wis 
dom in that statement. 
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Steel Tank Account. for 
David C. Thomas 


The Pressed Steel Tank Company, 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of steel tanks, 
arels, drums and other steel plate 
construction, has placed its advertising 
acount with the David homas 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 


Albert Kral Joins Collard 
Company 
Albert Kral, recently with Boyles’ 
(andy Publications, Chicago, has joined 
the Clark Collard Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, aS an account ex- 
ecutive. 


“The Music Trade 
Review” 


Frank W. Kirk has been appointed 
Western manager at Chicago of The 
Music Trade Review, New York. He 
has been associated with the music 
trale for many years. 


Joins 


C. R. Cooper with 
Isaac Goldmann 


Charles R. Cooper, who formerly 
onducted the Advertising-Publicity 
service at New York, has joined the 
sales staff of the Isaac Goldmann Com- 
any, printing, of that ‘city. 


A. = Taylor Joins 
Central Steel 


A. S. Taylor, formerly sales engineer 
if the United States Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio, has joined the Central 
Steel Company, Massillon, Ohio, in the 
same capacity. 


Form Arrowhead Service, Inc. 
Edward F. Cagwin and George W. 
Walker have formed the Arrowhead Ser- 
vice, Inc., a direct mail advertising busi- 
ness, at Cleveland. Both were formerly 
= Rang Premier Company, also at 
Clevelan 


Archer A. King Transfers 
J. B. Montgomery 


J. B. Montgomery, formerly with the 
Chicago office of Archer A. King, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been trans- 
ferred to the New York offiee. 


Has Irwin Auger Bit Account 
The Irwin Auger Bit Company, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. has placed its adver- 
tising account with’ The Fred M. Ran- 
dall Company, Detroit advertising 
agency. 


Appoint Rochester Agency | 


Brown Bros., Rochester, N. ” 
nurserymen, have placed their advertis- 
ing account with the Hutchins Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., of that 
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Frank G. Shuman Co. 


se, Die Cut, Gold 
Blatchford Building 


als and Color Work. 
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Rolls, Pad 
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A COMPLETE LABEL SERVICE 
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with 
SALES AND 
ADVERTISING 
COUNSEL 


Two Sides to Every 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


HUBERT SACKETT 
Forty West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Sales and Advertising Counsel 
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“This Entitles the Wearer to 
57 Varieties of Good Luck’’ 


WATCH FOBS 
TO BUILD SALES 


In quantity lots inexpensively 
priced. They popularize your 
trade-mark, slogan or some sales 
slant you want to emphasize. 
Distributed free by your dealers 
with a purchase of your prod- 
uct, they build resales for the 
product and good-will for your 
organization. 


We are also equipped to make, 
in any size and quantity: 
Advertising Metal Fobs — Automobile 
Monograms — Badge Parts — Campaign 
Advertising—Celluloid Buttons and Mir- 
rors — Hand led Embl tic 
Goods — Metal and Celluloid Souvenirs 
—Metal Sawing — ‘‘Regulation’’ Police 

Whistles—Tip Printing—Etc. 


BENJAMIN HARRIS CO., INC. 
229 Bowery, New York City 
Established 1888 

















A Product— 
Or Products— 


WANTED 


O*™= of our clients having a 
sales organization of ap- 
proximately 100 men calling on 
small merchants of all kinds 
throughout the United States, 
wants exclusive sales rights on 
one or two good specialties— 
preferably articles for use by 
a merchant in the office end of 
his own business. 


Also wants jobbing connection 
for good line of general sta- 
tionery supplies—blank books, 
etc., for west of Missouri 
River. 


Company is well financed and 
capable of intensive and in- 
telligent representation. 


Give definite description. 
All correspondence confidential. 


EARL B. SHIELDS, Advertising 
111 West Monroe St. 
Chicago 











The Importance of 
American Forest Week 
to Advertisers 


It Marks the First Big Step in 
What Should Develop into 
Tremendous National Campaign 
Designed to Help Conserve Our 


Forest Resources and Thereby | 


Stabilize Advertising 


Washington Bureoy 

of INTERS’ [nx 

gee President Coolidge pro. 
claimed the, seven days from 
April 27 to May 3 to be American 
Forest Week, at least one sig. 
nificant incident has occurred to 
accentuate the importance of forest 
conservation to the advertisers of 
the country. This is in the form 
of an announcement by A. R. 
Graustein, president of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, to the 
effect that plans are in motion for 
moving a large part of the Amer- 
ican newsprint industry to Canada. 
The information is contained in 


.| a recent newspaper report of a 


statement by Charles L. Pack, 
president of the American Tree 
Association. 

The removal to another country 
of a large part of any manufac- 
turing industry would ordinarily, 
be a blow to American advertising. 
However, when the industry is 
one that is so closely and 
indispensably related to adver- 
tising, the condition calls for 
every remedial measure that it is 
possible to apply. 

Regarding the cause, Mr. Pack 
said, according to the report: 

“Suppose a farmer attempted to 
pasture his cows 20 miles from 
the barns where he milked them 
every night. He would soon find 
himself eliminated from the dairy 
business. So in the forestry situa- 
tion. Remember we have in this 
country over 80,000,000 acres of 
forest land lying absolutely de- 
nuded and idle. And remember 
that American business men are 
paying $250,000,000 a year in 
freight charges to get lumber 
from the Far West in the Eastern 
manufacturing centres.” 

This, undoubtedly, indicates that 
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Wanted: 


Window Display Salesman and 
Idea Man 


Somewhere there is a man who knows the retailer 
well enough to help the manufacturer help the 
dealer. 


This man has had experience in creating ideas 
that have been reproduced in large quantity by 
lithography for national advertisers. 


He may not be an artist but he can rough out an 
idea well enough for the artist to “get it” and he 
can write copy that will be accepted. 


The man we seek can write a presentation to the 
advertiser, setting forth all the reasons which led 
up to the creation of the idea. 


In other words, the man is strong enough in 
character and knowledge to obtain and service a 
few big display accounts. 


The concern seeking this man can give him the 
finest type of opportunity. We believe in and sell 
only the best work to the finest class of firms. Our 
accounts are large enough to be “lived'with” and 
this man with our help will get a few accounts to 
serve. 


Compensation on straight salary basis. Location 
in our New York office. Please give full details 
by letter which will be held in full confidence. 
(Please do not call.) Kindly state age, religion 
and all other pertinent facts. 


of window advertising: 


This is a real opportunity for some man. Perhaps 
this chap is calling on you now. You'll do him 
a favor by mentioning this advertisement. 


CARL PERCY 


INCORPORATED 


111 EAST 34TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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We Need 


t= 


j four men and two 
women who are 
experienced on 
sales dictation 
and handling of 
salesmen and 
women by mail. 

‘| A real opportun- 
ity for you in a 
rapidly growing 
National Organi- 
zation with head- 
quartersina small 
town. Tell your 
entire story in 
your first letter 
and send with 
| photograph or 
{ snapshots to 


ERNEST R. CONRAD 
General Sales Manager 
Windswept Farms 
Henderson 
Jefferson County, N. Y. 














and Bullding Met) 
Dealers use the 


Reach 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 CHICAGO 








To Lauber Menutoctuvers, 
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other wood-using industries yjj 
follow the paper manufacturers ; 
the problem of wood production ; 
not promptly solved. This ; 
where Forest Week comes in, Ij 
is the purpose of Forest Week t 
place all of the problems, yw; 
the best means of solving them 
before the public. 

At the invitation of the Unite 
States Forest Service, the N; 
tional Lumber Manufacturer 
Association, which represents ; 
majority of the forest owners oj 
the United States, has undertaken 
to make Forest Week the mos 
resultful celebration of the kind 
ever held. Besides this associa. 
tion, the organizations which c- 
operated to accomplish the pre. 
liminary work were: the Fores 
Service, General Federation oj 
Women’s Clubs, American For. 
estry Association, and the Izaak 
Walton League. At the present 
time, more than eighty national 
organizations, including the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, are engaged in activities 
intended to assure the success of 
the movement. 

The committee in charge of the 
work is under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable Frank O. Lowden, 
of Illinois, and Edgar P. Allen is 
its managing director. From the 
headquarters of the committee, in 
the Transportation Building, 
Washington, a large volume of 
literature is being distributed to 
the members of clubs and _ other 
organizations in all parts of the 
country. 


TIE-UP WORK 


During American Forest Week. 
all of these organizations, includ- 
ing every advertising club in the 
country, will be requested to hold 
meetings for the purpose of ex- 
plaining and emphasizing the ne- 
cessity of forest conservation 
Talks by Government experts will 
be broadcast from many radio 
broadcasting stations. The Mov- 
ing Picture Theatre Owners’ As- 
sociation, which is active in the 
work, will show special moving 
pictures on the subject in approx- 
imately 17,000 theatres, and forest 
conservation will also have its 
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place in news reels for the week. 

In connection with the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, a 
dinner will be held at Chicago on 
the night of April 28, at which 
all of the affiliated associations 
and organizations will be repre- 
sented. Out of this meeting is ex- 
pected to grow a permanent For- 
et Council, which will function 
throughout every week of the 
year, every year, until all classes 
of the public are convinced of the 
necessity of forest fire prevention 
and lumber conservation. 

In discussing such a council re- 
cently, one of the officials of the 
committee said that, at the meet- 
ing on April 28, a plan would be 
submitted for the raising of funds 
to carry on at least a part of the 
educational work by means of 
paid advertising. He explained 
that the educational period could 
be appreciably shortened by the 
repetition of the salient facts af- 
forded by advertising in telling 
every citizen of the country just 
what he must do if we are to 
bridge a gap in the supply of one 


Publishers’ 
Man 


N experienced publication sales- 
44 man, who for the last seven 
years has made a real record in 
the Middle West, wants to con- 
nect with a publisher who desires a 
man who sells constructively—can 
analyze and fit a publication into 
selling plans—is liked and well 
known—has force and stability. 


His reputation and character of 
past work enable him to get to 
“key” men—has proved that he can 
produce and hold business. 

A personal interview will convince 
some progressive publisher of a consumer 
or business paper of his worth—has the 
hest of references. Age, thirty-five; mar- 
ried; college man; present salary, $5,200. 
Will consider drawing account and com 
mission arrangement. 





Write your case fully. 
“E.F.G.”’ Box 149 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 

vl S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 


‘NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 
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THE JOHN Bupp CoMPANY 


Pacific Coast Offices Are 
Now Located in the 


SHARON BLDG., 
55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Cal 
Walter L. Doty is in charge of 
that territory. Associated with 
him is C. GABRIEL PAYNE. 
Both of these gentlemen have 
been connected with the coast 
offices of the Budd organization 
for some time and have built 
reputations for clean, constructive 
work, which, in this move for fur- 
ther expansion and development, 
we are pleased to thus recognize 
and reward. 
Tue Joun Bupp Company, 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 


CHICAGO 8T. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 














Radio 
Sales 
Manager 


NATIONALLY KNOWN 

OHIO CORPORATION— 
manufacturing high grade radio 
sets offers an exceptional op- 
portunity to a man of initia- 
tive and high business calibre. 
Experience in the radio field is 
not absolutely necessary, al- 
though the man wanted must 
be a proved success as a mer- 
chandiser and sales manager in 
the electrical, musical or a 
kindred field. 


He will be judged largely on 
past performance—his knowl- 
edge of merchandising methods, 
national distribution, outlets, 
etc. 


All replies will be kept strictly 
confidential. Write fully. 


Address ‘‘R’’ Box 142 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For$1. Do THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
THis « conta low prion applies 


black on our White Paramount Bond, 
20 Ib. basis. statemen’ 

note heads and half 8, 
size 5%” x 8%. our price is 90c per 
thousand. have no ——— 
Tht wil tur i nad - first 

is made on your 

order only. Booklet jet of engra and 
Gaba also San of our work will 


uments Envelopes to Match 
$1.50 per Thousand 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 














‘Los tnailiea, Cal. 
Gained 6,631 


Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 


Months Ending Sept. 30, 1923, 
167,649 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1924, 174,280 Daily. 
Increase in Daily ‘Average Circula- 


tion, 6,631 





It Covers the Entire Los Angeles 
Field Completely 





REPRESENTATIVES 

H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 

G. Logan Payne Co., 40! Tower Bidg., 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

A._J. Norris yin, on Hearst Bidg., San 

Francisco, Calif. 
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of our most important natural 
products and thus avoid serioy 
consequences. 

Hence, American Forest Week 
is doubly important to the adver. 
tising industry. It means the start 
of a movement which may make 
considerable headway in the cam. 
paign to conserve raw products 
which are absolutely essential to 


provide sufficient materials with 
which to publish advertisements, 
Also, if properly developed, it will 
not only furnish an additional na- 
tional advertiser, but will offer an- 
other convincing demonstration to 
the Government that the best and 
quickest method of informing the 
public regarding great national 
problems is by means of paid ad. 
vertising. 


C. T. Hubbard Advanced 


by Aetna 

Clarence T. Hubbard has been ap 
pointed assistant secretary of the Av. 
tomobile Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., one of the three Aetna Life & 
Affiliated ws nies. In his new 
sition, Mr. Hubbard will take an active 
part in AY dovelopinent of the com- 
pany’s advertising as well as selling 
He was formerly with the Aetna or- 
gatatien as assistant to the vice-presi- 
ent. 


C. N. Palmer Joins 
Mitchell-Faust 


Claude N. en formerly with 
Williams & Cunnyngh —~ Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, joined the staff 
of the Mitchell- Faust. ‘A vertising Com- 
pany, of that city. 


Burson Appoints Schafer 
Agency 
The Burson Knitting Comeeny, Rock. 
ford, Ill., which was. recentl y reorgan- 
ized, has ’ appointed the Schafer 
tising Company, also of Rockford, to 
direct its advertising account. 


J. H. Bachem with 


“Smart .Set” 
John H. Bachem, recently with House 
Garden, and former’ with the 
Butterick Publishing Company, has 
joined the advertising staff of Smar! 
Set, New York. 





Join Chambers Agency 
R. E. Schroeder has joined the art 
department of The Chambers Agency, 
Inc., New Orleans, advertising ou. 
I. Heilbron has joined the art depart 
ment of the Louisville office. 
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“al The Man Who Reads 
‘vaiy [HE NATIONAL TURF DIGEST 
By Has the Money 
Y make © 
© ca to Buy Merchandise 


pe a More than 200,000 real He Men, many of them the in- 
s wihig fuential leaders in their respective communities, read 


ements THE NATIONAL TURF DIGEST 


it will 
nal na-MM every month. Even if too busy to read the world’s news 


rhe of the daily papers, they seldom miss a line in America’s 


st and GREAT MAGAZINE OF RACING 


ng the , : ‘ 
ational This vast army of representative successful Americans 


id ad- not only read 


THE NATIONAL TURF DIGEST 


iced but they study it. It is not a publication that is read and 
tossed aside. It is used as a reference work and remains 


ser tennant eee 


be Ae on the tables of its subscribers month after month. 
nl. THE NATIONAL TURF DIGEST 


it Hi has the distinction of being the one and only magazine 
selling HJ that really meets the needs of the man who is interested 
eps. A in the turf and its kindred factors. They TRUST its 
instructive articles, fearless editorial policy and _ its 
advertisements. 

Here is a REAL MARKET for you—if yours is a product 
red-blooded men buy. Its PULLING POWER for 
advertisers has been proven by the most positive of ACID 
TESTS. 





MONTEE PUBLISHING CO., INc. 
Montee Building 
511 Oakland Ave. Baltimore, Md. 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles F. Rideal Associates, New York Morley Company, Chicago 
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Printers’ INK 


Registered U. &. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrisuinG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mavison Avenug, New York 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND6500, President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, DouGLas TayLor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 
Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
Gso. M. Konn, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 

London Office: 40-43 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W. C. 2, C. P. Russet, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.10; 
Classified 65 cents a line, Minimum order $3.25. 
Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor ! 
Rosert W. Pacmer, Managing Editor 
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pe hi already 
Dealer alluded to the 
fact that drug- 

Opposition gists in certain 
parts of the country are protest- 
ing, almost to the point of a 
threat, against manufacturers of 
toilet preparations selling to de- 
partment stores. In some sections 
the protest has arisen to the dig- 
nity of an organized movement. 
The movement is much more 
threatening than at first supposed. 
It does not require any astute 
reasoning to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that these druggists are adopt- 
ing an untenable position. If the 
complaint against manufacturers 
is taking the form of a conspiracy, 
these druggists are courting legal 
trouble. Rut even if no legal 
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offense is being committed, th. 
mildest term that can be applie/ 
to the complaint is that it is silly 
we were a druggist, we hp. 
lieve the last thing we would qo 
would be to attack departmen 
stores, on the principle that folks 
residing in glass houses should not 
throw stones. If the modern drug 
store is not a miniature depart. 
ment store, what is it? 

Let us suppose that grocers 
fruit dealers, hardware dealers, re. 
tailers of sporting goods, electrical 
appliances, dry goods, confection. 
ery, ice cream, soft drinks, sta- 
tionery and many other things, 
should take the same attitude tha 
these druggists are taking. [j 
these retailers asked the manufac. 
turers and wholesalers in their 
lines not to sell drug stores they 
would be taking no more unrea- 
sonable a stand than these con- 
plaining druggists are taking. 

We also believe that if we were 
a druggist we would try to spend 
less time in worrying about con- 
petition and more time in pushing 
the sale of our goods. It is a 
significant fact that the 2,000 de. 
partment stores in this country sell 
more toilet preparations than do 
the 50,000 drug stores. The com- 
parative percentages are quotedas 
high as two-thirds for department 
stores and only one-third for drug 
stores. 

That is a pretty situation, isn't 
it? Toilet preparations are logi- 
cal drug store items. There are 
twenty-five times as many drug 
stores as department stores. Why, 
then, are the druggists letting the 
department stores get the big end 
of the business? There are sev- 
eral reasons, but probably the 
principal one is that the average 
druggist is a victim of scatter 
ation. He handles a bit of this 
and a bit of that, but does not 
concentrate sufficiently on his log- 
cal lines to show profitable results 
His showing of toilet goods is too 
meager to be impressive. In the 
meantime the department stores 
show vast displays of toilet prep- 
arations. They are not afraid to 
give the line space that is pro- 
portionate to its sales possibilities. 
In other words, these druggists, 
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who are complaining against de- 
partment stores, are themselves 
suffering because they, too, are 
running department stores with- 
out applying department - store 
methods. 

If we were a druggist and felt 
the urge to complain, we would 
level our protests against those 
manufacturers of drug-store mer- 
chandise who give all their co- 
operation to department stores. 
Manufacturers who put all or 
most of their advertising appro- 
priations into hidden demonstra- 
tors do this. These demonstrators 
give all their time to helping large 
stores sell the manufacturer’s line. 
Little or nothing is done for the 
small druggist. Against these 
manufacturers, druggists have a 
just kick. But where the manu- 
facturer advertises his line gener- 
ously to the consumer and is 
unstinted as well as impartial in 
extending co-operation to all his 
distributors, there is no reason 
why he should be criticized for 
selling any legitimate retailer. 


The radio indus- 


A Leader 
ands —_ a — 
ot pent-up tury 
Nurse? and disgust. Two 


of the foremost inventors of the 
industry, De Forest and Pupin, 
have expressed their abhorrence of 
the methods that have been em- 
ployed to turn the result of their 
inventions into an advertising me- 
dium. Professor Pupin calls the 
public to witness that it is impos- 
sible for Clarence H. Mackay, pa- 
tron of opera and the theatre, to 
broadcast opera and symphonic 
music as a public benefaction be- 
cause there are no wave lengths 
available. 

Yet, today, in New York City, 
a broadcasting station is selling 
stock on the plea that it can get 
an income of $12,000 a month by 
selling advertising on the air at a 
total expense to the station that 
amounts to only $800 a month. 
This means an annual income of 
$144,000 as against annual ex- 
penses of $9,600, leaving a profit of 
$134,400, according to the stock 
selling talk of the vice-president 
of this broadcasting company. It 
is in this manner that the public’s 
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investment in radio receiving sets 
is being exploited for private gain. 

But the public is stepping for- 
ward to make itself heard and to 
demand that the Government shall 
not hand out franchises in the 
form of wave lengths to com- 
panies organized for private gain. 

Elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ INK will be found a 
report on the manner in which the 
public is expressing itself against 
the use of broadcasting as an ad- 
vertising medium. This article 
indicates only the starting of ac- 
tion on the part of the public. A 
reading of it leaves the feeling 
that when the general public gets 
a real grasp of the situation—and 
by that we mean finds out that its 
purchases of radio receiving sets 
is the basis of large profits for a 
few individuals or companies that 
have nothing to do with radio 
manufacturing—it will assume an 
ugly mood that will eventually 
force the Government to put 
broadcasting on a sound, logical 
and economic basis. From _ its 
study of the use that is being made 
of radio broadcasting for adver- 
tising purposes, Printers’ INK is 
convinced that broadcasting is not 
an advertising medium. Advertis- 
ers don’t want the job of support- 
ing broadcasting. The public does 
not want advertising mixed in 
with broadcasting. 

The problem of providing for 
proper broadcasting is the prob- 
lem of the radio manufacturing 
industry. That industry knows 
this to be a fact. Yet it does not 
act. Why? Because it lacks a 
leader with courage enough to 
bring together all factions in the 
industry for the purpose of formu- 
lating a sensible plan of action on 
broadcasting. 

Day by day it becomes more ap- 
parent that the public does not 
want advertising over the radio 
and advertising does not want to 
support radio broadcasting. This 
means that day by day a need for 
a leader in the radio industry be- 
comes more and more acute. And 
day by day it also becomes more 
apparent that if that leader is not 
found, then the radio industry will 
eventually have the Government as 
its nurse. 
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Artemas 


Ward on 

“When I began 
Valley Filling the work of ad- 
vertising Sapolio, the sales in May 
and September were nearly double 
those of any of the other ten 
months. I believed this could be 
changed, and it was changed. 
Through steady and persistent ad- 
vertising the sales in the slow 
months were so increased that all 
months came to look alike to 
Sapolio. That is one of the great 
things advertising will do. It will 
make business good in seasons 
that without advertising are dull.” 

Products which for generations 
have been thought to be as chroni- 
cally seasonal as Shamrocks on 
St. Patrick’s Day have, with the 
aid of advertising, broken bounds 
and invaded the whole year. Auto- 
mobiles are now sold in winter as 
well as summer. Residence heat- 
ing systems are advertised and 
sold all the year round. Toys, ice, 
ice cream, flowers, travel, paints, 
building materials, agricultural 
implements and machinery, furs, 
vacuum cleaners, electric fans—to 
name but a few—were once 
seasonal but are now sold in 
season and out. 

Back of the obvious desire for 
increased sales during dull seasons 
there is an economic reason why 
sO many manufacturers of prod- 
ucts, once strictly seasonal, have 
succeeded with the help of adver- 
tising in filling the off-seasonal 
sales valleys. Steady advertising 
equalizes production and provides 
steady employment. 

Fear of the between-season 
slump is a ghost that haunts the 
new advertiser like the fear of 
competition. It has been the cause 
of more cases of arrested develop- 
ment and suspended animation in 
advertising than famine and 
calamity. 

Those who “experiment and 
putter around,” to quote Mr. Ward 
again, usually name as their ex- 
cuse for not adopting a consistent 
advertising policy, the peculiar 
difference of their product from 
all other products. More often 
than not, however, the peculiarity 
is of the manufacturer rather than 
the product. 
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The Van Kannel Revolving 
Door Company is a_long-estab. 
lished company which up to 197 
did only a small amount oj 
seasonal advertising. Revolving 
doors for building entrances are 
made, sold and installed on cop. 
tract. The unit sale ranges from 
$500 to $2,500 and over. Sale 
were seasonal. The company 
believed that a steady and persis. 
tent campaign of advertising 
would extend sales through the 
in-between seasons. A cam. 
paign was started in 1922 and 
is now in its third year. Th 
story in detail is given in th 
April issue of Printers’ Inx 
MontTHty. Sales have been in- 
creased, the selling season ex. 
tended, production has been 
equalized and selling prices have 
been reduced as the result of in. 
creased volume. 

What advertising did for a cake 
of scouring soap, it did for a re. 
volving door. 


‘ No speech in the 
Baldwin’s years since the 


Great Speech war has attracted 
so much enthusiastic attention as 
that delivered on March 6, by 
Stanley Baldwin, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, in the House of 
Commons. It was not a rhetorical 
speech. It was a plain statement 
of fact and opinion by a success 
ful business man on the funda 
mentals of business policy. 

Coming at a time and occasion 
when class hatred had broken out 
in the House and threatened to 
disrupt the business fabric of the 
country, the Premier’s speech of- 
fers in simple terms a_ broad- 
minded realization of the great 
changes now taking place in indus- 
try in all parts of the world. It of- 
fers a gesture of peace on the part 
of the owners of industry to the 
wage workers of the country. 
Political writers have said it may 
alter the course of English history. 
Mr. Baldwin denounced extremists 
in both capital-and labor in favor 
of a larger synthesis and a more 
united effort. His speech and the 
ideas behind it are worthy of care- 
ful thought and: emulation in this 
country as well as in his ow 
country. 
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DOERS OR PREACHERS P 


BERTRAND L. CHAPMAN 


HOSE of us who think con- 

structively are followers either 
of St. Benedict, Abbot, or of St. 
Francis of Assisi. (We believe that 
to keep fit is the first need of the 
practical philanthropist in a world 
that does not want to be saved. Or 
—we are ready to “kiss the leper 
and clothe him, stripping the ware- 
house for charity”. We “think 
mainly of building and setting up 
and operating the machine of law 
and system and order”. Or — we 
are “dominated by a feeling of 
compassion for those whose fingers 
are pinched in its cogs”. THE 
Forum for May. 


HE world war should have 
done away with war. But it 
.didn’t. Life for all the peoples 
of the earth under reasonable guaran- 
tees of peace and simple justice seems 


as far away-as ever. 
For us in the United States, with 


“ands beyond our needs, the struggle 


for existence has lost its bitterness. 
We have set ourselves a standard of 
easy mutual > gional Successful 
in our fight with nature, we fail to 
appreciate the “rivalry and _suspi- 


cion” of races whose characters have been formed by “fighting 
with man more than with nature”. We know nothing of land 
hunger, over-population, industrial idleness, of the crushing bur- 
den of wars past and future, of thought inhibited, ambition 
stunted, generosity made impracticable, life paralyzed by fear. 


But we do more forward thinking than before the war. 

We are ready to believe, as Rear Admiral Rodgers points out, 
that our relations with the world at large may change by the time 
our population has doubled and “existence become harder”’. 

We believe, also, with General Tasker.H. Bliss, that war is 
antiquated and avoidable, and that international law ought to 
possess at least the might and majesty of our national code. 

We must agree with the Admiral that it béhooves us to take 
care of our inheritance or we may wake up to find ourselves im- 
potent to espouse just causes. 

And yet we must preach, with the General, that “blind, brute 
instinct is controllable by reason, and as communities have out- 
lawed private war, so the nations of the earth, by cooperation, can 
prevent the outbreaks of savagery that endanger civilization”. 

We all want to make war improbable, if not impossible. Let’s 
start — get at the facts that explain history. Read — 
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Advertising Club News 


Second District to Meet at 
* Bethlehem, Pa. 


‘The annual meeting of the Second 
District of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World will be held at 
Bethlehem, Pa., on June 1, 2 and 3. 
An attendance of about 400 delegates 

is expected from 
the clubs of this 
district, which in- 
cludes New York, 
New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Dela- 
ware. Large dele- 
gations will be 
present from the 
Advertisin 
of New 
the Poor Richard 
Club of Philadel- 
phia, which are 
members of this 
district. 

Rowe Stewart, 

Rowe Stewart publisher and gen- 

eral manager of 
the Philadelphia Record is chairman of 
the district. Harold Squiers, of the In- 
ternational Correspondence School, Scran- 
ton, is chairman of the rogram 
committee. Co-operating wit him 
is F. Royce Bush, of the Beth- 
lehem Advertising Club, who is 
chairman of the local convention com- 
mittee appointed by Charles E. Good- 
enough, president of the Bethlehem 
club, which will be host to the visitin 
delegates. The advertising clubs o 
Allentown and Easton are working with 
the Bethlehem club in preparing a pro- 
gram of entertainment. 

* * * 


Lantern Club of Boston Meets 


The Lantern Club of Boston, an or- 
ganization of magazine publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, held its eighth annual din- 
ner last week. Members had as their 
guests advertisers and advertising 
agency executives. In all there was 
present an attendance of more than 200 


le. 
ao A. Roys, president of the 
club, declared that: 

“The advertising atmosphere of to- 
day is far different from that of the 
past, inasmuch as now both business 
houses and commercial enterprises de- 
pend on advertising as the greatest fac- 
tor in their prosperity. Not only does 
business rest on advertising, but the 
public immeasurably transacts its busi- 
ness from the advertising cycle.” 

A feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment was called the “Nok Awards.” 

*= * * 


Richmond Club Elects 


Secretary 
C. Victor Werne has been elected 
executive secretary of the Richmond, 
Va., Advertising Club. The election of 
a permanent secretary was made neces- 
ony by the increased activities of the 
club. 
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How Philadelphia Plans t 
Get 1926 Convention 


In 1926 Sp ne will have a se) 
qui-centennial celebration. Because of 
this fact the Poor Richard Club jj 
making a determined campaign to bris 
the 1926 convention of the Associaty 
Advertising Clubs to Philadelphia, 

Several plans are under way to » 
complish this jecti 
being made to insure the at 


of a large delegation of Poor 


which takes 

month. This large delegation will 
provided with much literature and pre 
pared speeches. 

Another Pa calls for the wide di 
tribution of an attractive book on th 
historical, industrial, educational aj 
advertising aspects of Philadelphia. 

A third plan calls for the active a 
vertising support of Poor Richard Ch) 
members of a “special edition” 
trade publication. This plan has ben 
outlined by Jarvis A Wood, president 
of the Poor Richard Club, in a letter 
addressed to all members of the Club 
In that letter, after setting forth th 
reasons why Philadelphia should har 
the 1926 convention of the Association, 
Mr. Wood says: 

“To this end the Executive Committe 


invitation in an ‘ON TO PHI 

P ’ number. Other pre-conventioa 
issues of this journal, sonering of Lon 
don and again of Houston, have ben 
acknowledged as materially helpful is 
winning the ‘vote for those cities in 
1924 and 1925. 

“As such an issue is ing 
without advertising, we bespeal 
active advertising support. The per 
osition is sponsored by the Poor Ri 
ard Club as one of the means of bring 
ing to Philadelphia, a convention of 2,00) 
or more publicity men from parts 
of the United States and Canada, from 
England and Europe, and many other 
countries. 

“H. Rea Fitch will call on you to 
explain the details, You will be helping 
the Poor Richard Club if you suppot 
this issue from the standpoint of civ 
pride and interest.” 

* 2. # 


Providence City Club Merges 


with Town Criers 

The Providence City Club has bees 
merged with The Town Criers of Rhode 
Island. This step will bring into th 
membership of the Town Criers mawy 
men who are particularly interested in 
the civic improvement of Providence. As 
the Town Criers have always had a 1936 
planners committee, 1936 being the 300t 
anniversary of the founding of the city, 
the merger will avoid further dual acti 
ities by the two clubs, and the Tow 


Criers as a single larger organization 
will be able to carry out many d 
the ideas started by its own committee 
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General Session’s Program for 


Houston Convention 
Cc. K. Woodbridge, president of the 
Corporation, York, 


convention, “Advertising as a Means to 
World Progress,” will be emphasized by 
all the speakers in the general and the 
more than twenty departmental sessions. 

Acceptances have m received from 
Governor Miriam A. Ferguson 
Texas; Senator Hiram Bingham, 
Connecticut; Congressman Charles Au- 
brey Eaton, of New Jersey; George E. 
Roberts, vice-president, National City 
Bank, New York; Frank D. Waterman, 
. E. Waterman Pen Company, New 
York, and Martin J. Insul, president, 
Middle West Utilities Company, ee. 

The convention be formally 
opened on Saturday evening, May 9, 
with a reception in the Auditorium. 
Governor Ferguson and President Hol- 
land will head the receiving line. 

The delegates will welcomed to 
Houston by Senator Sheggeed. of 
Texas; Governor Ferguson; O. F. Hol- 
combe, mayor of Houston; Amon G. 
Carter, chairman of the Tenth District; 
and William S. Patton, president of the 
Advertising Association of Houston. 
President Holland will respond. 

On Sunday morning there will be a 
series of fourteen services held in 
churches of various denominations. 
There will be an inspirational meeting 
on Sunday afternoon in the Auditorium 
which will be addressed by Dr. Eaton. 
Another meeting in the evening will be 
addressed by Rt. Rev. Clinton uinn, 
Episcopal Bishop of Texas, and Harry 
H. Rogers, of San Antonio. 

President Holland will call the first 
general session to order on Monday 
morning, May 11. Mr. Woodbridge 
will preside. Overseas delegates will 
be welcomed by President Holland and 
Mayor Holcombe. Responses will be 
made by C. Harold Vernon, of London; 
Norman S. H. Catte, of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; and Arthur Reber, of Berne, 
Switzerland, and Mexican and South 
American delegates. A message from 
President Coolidge will be read. 

The general sessions speakers at the 
morning session on May 12 will include 
Mrs. Edith McClure-Patterson, repre- 
senting the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, who will talk on “How 
Advertising Serves the Consumer;” 
Martin J. Insul, and George Waverly 
Briggs, vice-president of the City Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas. 

The final general session will be held 
on Thursday afternoon, May 14. Jesse 
. Neal, secretary-treasurer, and the 
chairmen of the various committees will 
present their reports at this meeting, 
election of president and _ secretary- 
treasurer will be held, and the conven- 
tion city for 1926 selected. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Advertising Commission, for election of 
officers and other business, will be held 
at the Rice Hotel on May 11. 
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Agent’s Point of View Most 
Important to Advertiser 


Advertising agents should be care- 
ful not to lead manufacturers to expect 
too much of advertising, cautioned Al- 
bert D. Lasker, president of Lord & 
Thomas, in an address which he made 

at a meeting of 
the Advertising 
Club of New 
York on March 
27. In his opinion 
the eatest dan- 
ger faced by ad- 
vertising is the 
fact that the cam- 

igns of success- 
ul advertisers 
have led many 
manufacturers to 
expect too much 
to be accomplished 
just by advertis- 


ing. 

; “Advertising is 

Avsert D. Lasker the greatest force 

which has come to 

the aid of distribution in the last twenty 

years,” Mr. Lasker said, “but it cannot 

accomplish everything. No advertising 

can make a success of a manufacturer 

who would not be successful without it. 

There is no advertising agent who can 

make a man stand up if he does not 
know his own business.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Lasker said, 
no advertiser can succeed so well with- 
out an advertising agent as with one, 
because he has not got the richness of 
the agent’s experience. The most im- 
portant contribution made by the agent 
to an advertiser’s merchandising plans 
is his knowledge of the outside point of 
view. The thing that interests the ad- 
vertiser the most interests the consumer 
the least, and the thing that interests 
the consumer the most often interests 
the advertiser the least, Mr. Lasker 
said. It is this condition which makes 
the agent’s services indispensable. He 
is the sounding board of public opinion 
in the advertiser’s relations with the 
public. The agent’s job is to find cut what 
the public wants to know about the prod- 
uct advertised, Mr. sker said, but as 
soon as he becomes so involved in the 
business of the advertiser that he loses 
the outside point of view, he loses the 
factor which makes him most valuable to 
the advertiser. 

e @-@ 


Made Chairman of Cincinnati 


fi e 
On-to-Houston” Committee 
Thomas J. Kiphart has been appointed 
chairman of the “On-to-Houston” com 
mittee of the Advertisers Club of Cin- 
cinnati. Delegates will leave Cincin- 
nati on May 7, and plan to spend four 
or five hours in St. uis as guests of 
the St. Louis .\Jvertising Club. 
* * *@ 


Sphinx Club to Have 
“Ladies’ Night” 
The Sphinx Club, New York, will hold 


its annual “ladies’ night” reception and 
+ aad at the Waldorf-Astoria :n April 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


AS your industry reached that 
ideal state where retailers 
know all about your product, tell 
the consumer about it in the 
proper manner and get 100 per 
cent perfect distribution for you? 
The Schoolmaster doubts if any 
industry has yet reached that husi- 
ness Utopia, but recently he came 
upon one group of manufacturers 
that is making a real effort to 
give its retailers a chance to 
learn about the product, tell the 
consumer about it and get bet- 
ter, even if not 100 per cent per- 
fect, distribution. 

This pioneer group is made up 
of Grand Rapids furniture manu- 
facturers who recently financed a 
school for dealers and who are 
going to hold another session in 
June, with the prospect of mak- 
ing the school a semi-annual in- 
stitution. 

Store owners and employees 
from as far away as Texas, Geor- 
gia, California, Washington, Colo- 
rado and Massachusetts gave up 
two weeks of their time, paid their 
own fare and expenses as well as 
a tuition fee of $10, to attend 
school in Grand Rapids. 

At the end of the two weeks 
these retailers had learned much 
that manufacturers had been try- 
ing not too successfully to get 
across to the trade for years. 
They learned such small but mis- 
understood points as why ve- 
neered pieces are as good, and in 
some cases better, than solid 
tables or chairs; they went 
through factories and saw furni- 
ture made, so that they could talk 
expertly to the customer in their 
stores; and they also learned about 
the difficulties the manufacturer 
faces every day in trying to give 
retailers what they want. Appre- 
ciation of each other and good- 
will were engendered, and the re- 
tailers went back home well 
equipped to increase their store’s 
business and thus to enlarge the 
manufacturer's outlet. 

It seems to the Schoolmaster 
that the success of this group of 


manufacturers with its retailers 
clearly shows that dealers are 
anxious to know more about their 
business and that if any many. 
facturer will take a step forward 
to supply the knowledge which the 
retailer needs and desires, the 
dealer, too, will quickly take a 
step forward, and together these 
men will head toward better and 
bigger business. 
* . 


The Schoolmaster has noted 
several times the methods used 
by certain advertisers to gain the 
good-will of parents at the time 
a baby comes. Advertisers selling 
products that are to be used for 
the baby have developed this type 
of advertising to a high degree. 

Recently, however, the School- 
master was interested to see such 
advertising invading a new field 
that of the ice and fuel business. 
A letter from H. G. Stankrauf, 
advertising manager of the Kala 
mazoo Ice & Fuel Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., explains as follows: 

“After analyzing our market we 
saw plainly that the new-bom 
baby offered a means of increas 
ing our ice tonnage. If the par- 
ents had never had the opportunity 
of using ice before, they would 
need it now and need it badly. 
Baby’s milk must be kept swett 
and pure. 

“To encourage parents to start 
using ice, a coupon book worth 
200 pounds of free ice is sent to 
the parents of each new baby, 
along with a letter. Once the 
start using ice we know they wil 
continue. 

“We do not stop with peopl 
living within the city limits ot 
where the ice routes end. Peopl 
who live beyond our routes. aft 
sent a baby letter with a different 
kind of coupon book, which ¢- 
titles them to 200 pounds of ict 
at any of our cash and carry st 
tions. 

“Our campaign was started it 
June, 1924. During the rest of the 
year about 615 books and letters 
were sent out. Seventy-nine pt 
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PACKAGE that’s worth sending is 
worth insuring. Wrap a North America 
Coupon with every package. it insures auto- 
matically, with no red tape or delay. The stub 
is your shipping record. 


Mail the attached memorandum for informa- 
tion about North America Parcel Post In- 
surance, Coupon Books and rates. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 





Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W 42 


5s Bees es 
Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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A simple, reliable 


AT enim | device 
LAS T ahilledpersontodo 


perfecthandletter- 
ing in many styles and sizes. 


The Vizagraph is in constant use by 
Advertising Managers, Agencies, En- 
gravers, Printers and Publishers for 
drawing headlines, layouts and dum- 
mies of all kinds. Its cost is moderate 
and it quickly pays for in time 
and money J 

saved and in 

im p roved 

work. 


Send for illus- 
trated boo! 
showing sam- 
ples of Viza- 
graph work. 


VIZAGRAPH COMPANY 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











PREMIUM ADVERTISING, 
EcoNoMICAL AND 
EFFECTIVE 


Premiums will not only produce new 
business; they will also hold old business. 
—Other forms of advertising have to be 
paid for before they produce business, and 
the cost docs not necessarily bear any 
fixed relation to results. 

—The cost of premium advertising is 
paid for after sales have been made, and 
the cost is always in proportion to the 
business resulting from its use. 
—Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., Ino. 
199 Franklin Street New York 











House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tae Wiiiiam Featoer 
Macazineg. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 
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cent of the books were used dur. 
ing warm weather.’ During the 
winter the use of the books {el} 
off to next to nothing, but we 
know that the return of warm 
weather will bring the books into 
wide use again. 

“At the last check-up we foun 
that we had thirty-one new ¢oaj 
customers whose names had never 
been on our books. We attribute 
that to the friendly feeling tha 
these people had toward the con. 
pany after receiving ice books, 

“Taken all in all, a campaign 
that was planned originally to in. 
crease ice tonnage has resulted 
not only in more ice business but 
also has had a beneficial effect 
on our coal sales.” 

* *k * 


The old sermon of the “acres of 
diamonds” seems to the Schodl- 
master to be as preachable today 
as it was years ago, especially to 
salesmen who do not cultivate 
their territory or who for one 
reason or another yearn for 
greener fields in the distance 
while neglecting the diamonds they 
could reap in their own yards. 

Recently the sales manager of a 
large wholesale house told the 
Schoolmaster about the vacation 
he had spent in a certain State 
that will remain unmentioned. 
Like the street-car motorman who 
took a day off and then rode on 
the front seat of his own car, 
this sales manager spent. most of 
his vacation visiting dealers all 
over the State with the salesman 
for that district. 

Everywhere the two men weit, 
the manager saw signs of pros 
perity. Merchants were of a very 
high type, and whenever the 
salesman made a_ statement, it 
was accepted as gospel ‘fruth. 
There never was a single ques- 
tion raised about anything the 
dealer heard the salesman say. 
People were busy and happy. 

The farther the two men went, 
the more the sales manager was 
impressed with business opportu- 
nities. The salesman, however, 
seemed to take it all as a matter 
of course. He went on in his 
usual leisurely way. 

Then at a luncheon given to 4 
group of customers one day, the 
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Be: WANTED 
7 Hi Advertising Service 
"olf SALESMAN of highest caliber 


| never 
tribute 








ONE of the highest class advertising service organ- 
izations, established over ten years, serving dozens 
of important American manufacturers, rendering 
principally an institutional service, has an opening 
for a salesman of the highest caliber. 

Company is strong financially, enjoying highest 
credit in every source of reference. Has international 
prestige with which to work. Present executives have 
been connected with the company for over ten years. 

The man who obtains this position must possess 
a strong personality, and be accustomed to meet 
and sell advertising to the executive heads of large 
corporations. He will be provided with powerful 
sales result material from the service offered, such 
material coming from the biggest jobbing houses, 
merchants and buyers throughout the world, as well 
as letters of commendation from manufacturers now 
being served. 

The successful applicant must have a record of 
business conduct that will stand the closest investi- 
gation, He must have character, poise and dignity 
which will properly represent the institution and 
command respect. He must also possess the strength 
that comes from sound enthusiasm. 

To such a man who has a tempered ambition 
there is opportunity for fullest results and good 
compensation for his efforts. No doubt the man we 
want is now employed. Therefore all applications 
will be respected as strictly confidential. 

Give age, religion, education and chronological 
statement of experience with earnings. 


Address, Opportunity, Box 148, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES 
ADVERTISING 
SALES PROMOTION 


Fifteen years of specialty 
selling, advertising and sales 
promotion work with three 
nationally known concerns 
have qualified me to fill a 
highly responsible position 
with some progressive spe- 
cialty manufacturer who 
needs real help in increasing 
his sales. 
Aged 40. Happily married. 
In splendid health. Clean 
record. Excellent references. 
Employed. Available on two 
weeks’ notice. 

Address “T.,” Box 143, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 














Can You? 


WILL YOU? 


Here’s an unusual oppor- 
tunity for a young man 
who has handled small 
accounts or assisted in 
handling large accounts. 
He is wanted to handle a 
group of small accounts 
for an old_ established 
agency in New York. 
Must have tact, initiative 
and the will to do — as 
well as experience. Mem- 
bers of our staff have been 
told about this advertise- 
ment—your communica- 
tion will be held in strict 
confidence. 


Address “A,” Box 290, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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sales manager let himself spea, 

He pointed to the thriy; 
state of affairs. He compared th 
opportunities these customers haj 
with the opportunities possesse 
by customers elsewhere. He eye 
went so far as to make som 
startling predictions the 
volume of future business they 
men could do. 

The salesman was as impressej 
.as anyone, and told the manage 
so. At once the manager expande/ 
on the salesman’s own opportuni. 
ties. “You aren’t getting near\ 
the amount of business you ough 
to get out of this territory,” he 
concluded. “The fish are biting 
right now, and when the fish ar 
biting that’s the time to bait you 
hook.” 

“You’ve opened my eyes,” 
salesman replied. “I guess I have 
been overlooking business here 
But I had no idea this territory 
was as good as you say it is.” 

“Tt is, all right.” said the man. 
ager. “So let’s bait some hooks 
and land the fish that are biting” 

For the rest of that manager’ 
vacation, he and the salesman 
doubled sales. And to show that 
the “acres of diamonds-bait your 
hook” sermon can open eyen a 
salesman’s eyes and keep them 
open, sales from this territory 
continue today to be twice a 
large as before. 

* * * 

An unusual twist to the use o/ 
testimonial letters in advertising 
has been furnished by Butler’ 
Music Company, Kansas City, 
Kans. In its newspaper advertis- 
ing, personal letters are addressed 
to leading business men on its 
prospect list. These are often 
semi-humorous and too compli- 
mentary for any exception to be 
taken. A combination phonograph 
and radio receiver is usually sug- 
gested for the improvement of the 
health and happiness of the indi- 
vidual addressed. 

When one of these prospects 's 
sold, his letter expressing satisfac- 
tion with the product, is printed 
The previous letter, of course, had 
set the stage. The interest 0! 
newspaper readers has thus been 
enlisted in the business of the 
Butler Store. They wonder who 
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will be addressed next or who will 
be sold next. The Schoolmaster 
believes this to be as happy a 
combination of news flavor and 
testimonial advertising as he has 
encountered for gome time. 


A sales executive of a corpora- 
tion that will spend more than 
$1,000,000 in advertising during 
1925 recently explained to the 
Schoolmaster the plan whereby 
his company decides how much 
shall be spent during each month 
of the year. 

It might be well to explain at 
the start that this company sells 
a product that is in no wise sea- 
sonal, The sales for June run 
very close in volume to the sales 
Z ior December, so there is no 
necessity for making, an extensive 
summer or holiday advertising 
drive. 

In laying out the plans for this 
year, the company took a certain 
fraction of its appropriation and 
this sum was arbitrarily set aside 
to be used during the first three 
months. Instead of being one- 
quarter of the appropriation, how- 
ever, it was considerably less. 

On the first of April the com- 
pany is going to study its sales 
curve. Then it will step up the 
advertising appropriation to meet 
the sales rise. In other words, in- 
stead of chopping the advertising 
appropriation into twelve equal 
segments, the company has pre- 
pared for progressive expendi- 
tures. The same plan will be fol- 
lowed throughout the year. 

“The reason for this,” the sales 
executive explained, “is primarily 
that we are remembering some- 
thing that some of our competi- 
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For Publishers 


A man of exceptional qualifica- 
tions and experience, age 37, in 
the class, newspaper and general 
magazine field is available to a 
publisher who has a real problem 
and proposition. Now employed in 
special work for large daily news- 
paper. Experienced organizer and 
know advertisers and agencies 
from Chicago East. Communica- 
tions through third parties if de- 
sired—All in confidence. 

Address “U,” Box 144, Care P. I. 











‘EDITOR WANTED FOR 
PICTORIAL WEEKLY! 


BOARDWALK ILLUSTRATED 
NEWS desires the services of 
an experienced magazine (male 
or female) editor who has ideas 
_ and the ability to execute them. 
Please give record of experi- 
ence and achievements in first 
letter. Send samples of what 
you have already accomplished 
in similar work. State salary 
desired. Address, 


MILTON CRASS 
169 8S. KENTUCKY AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





























If— 


any Independent advertising man can put us in 
touch with an occasional printing jeb or an ac- 


commission. High grade direct-by-malil book- 
let and catalogue work only, wanted. Our 
plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn. 
Station. dress “‘H.,"" Box 84, care eof 
Printers’ Ink. 





Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 





The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. 


Brockton shoes 


Printing 23,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 694 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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Type Man Wanted 


Agency in New York City 
needs type man. Must be 
experienced and able to 
order composition from lay- 
outs, read proof, prepare 
dummies from galley proofs, 
check costs, and in general 
have charge of the mechan- 
ical operations in connec- 
tion with printing both by 
printers and publications. 

In answering this adver- 
tisement, outline your ex- 
perience in full, with refer- 
ences, which will be con- 
sidered confidential. 


Address “X,” Box 147, 
Printers’ Ink, N. Y. City. 














Sales Engineers 
For Chicago 


A reputable manufacturer can 
have the services of a ame sales 
organization in the icago re- 
gion. 

We know the territory; are finan- 
cially responsible and have facili- 
ties for carrying stock in Chicago. 
Our preference is a power driven 
machine or a building equipment 
account; but we could make a 
showing with any product—if it’s 
made right. 

Address “‘W.,” Box 146, Print- 
ers’ Ink, 230 S. Clark St., Chicago. 























SECRETARY—The president of 
a small, high- e agency, be- 
cause of consolidation, wishes to 
place his secretary. This young 
w » Yresponsible and _ well- 
educated, combines a natural 
business acumen with tact and 
poise. “V.,” Box 145, Printers’ 
Ink, or phone Bryant 0877. 





tors overlook; that each new cys. 
tomer we make through advertis. 
ing becomes an obligation. We 
can forget him and he’ll forget ys, 
So our advertising is just as im. 
portant as a medium for getting 
resales as it is as a medium for 
getting new customers. We fp. 
lieve it is more important. The 
more customers we get the more 
advertising we want .to broadcast. 
A satisfied customer is easier to 
sell than a prospect who has never 
used our product. But we can't 
afford to forget that although he 
has bought once, we have got to 
keep on selling him or our com- 
petitors will grasp the opportunity 
we are overlooking.” 


M. J. Brandenstein Appoints 
E. W. Wilson 


E. W. Wilson has been appointed 
advertising manager of M. J. Branden. 
stein & Company, San Francisco, manv- 
facturers of M J B coffee and Tree tea. 
He was formerly with Lord & Thomas 
as an account executive in the San 
Francisco office. 


Canadian Campaign for 
Dutch Radio Product 


The Colle & Van Doorn Company, 
Montreal, distributor of Peerless radio 
tubes which are made in Holland, 
plans an advertising campaign in news. 
papers and _ radio publications. This 
campaign will be directed by Dominion 
Advertisers Limited, also of Montreal. 


Joins “The Nebraska 
Farmer” 


Harry E. Anderson, who for the last 
several years has been manager of na- 
tional advertising for the Lincoln, Nebr. 
Star, has joined the advertising de- 
partment of The Nebraska Farmer, of 
that city. He was at one time with the 
Lincoln Journal. 











CATALOG PRINTERS 
SINCE 1842 
“America’s Foremost Printing Plant 
Prints the finest Catalogs and Color 
work, at prices that are low. Cor- 
respondence invited. Estimates given. 
Haart - De Vinne Printine Service 
20 West 34th Street New York City 


” 
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“GIBBONS knows CANADA” _ 


CON TO MONTREAL 
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Advertising and Allied Inter- 
ests to Aid Salvation Army 


Advertising and its allied interests 
will co-operate with the Salvation Army 
in its Home Service Appeal to raise 
funds in Greater New York for the 
maintenance of its work during the 
coming year. For the organization of 
advertising and its allied interests the 
following division chairmen have been 
appointed: Advertising Agency division, 
David G. Evans, of Evans & Barnhill, 
Inc.; newspaper _advertisi represen- 
tatives division, Dan A. Carroll, pub- 
lishers’ representative; erate 4 
publishers, Edwin A. Scott, of the - 
win A. Scott Publishing Company; mag- 
azine publishers, Guy L. arrington 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., an 
printing and allied trades, Charles Fran- 
cis, Charles Francis Press. 


Motor Oil Account for 
Merrill, Price & Taylor 


The motor oil division of the Dear- 
born Chemical Company, Chicago, 
placed its advertising account with Mer- 
rill, Price & Taylor, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. Plans have been 
made for a farm-paper campaign. 


Shoe Account for Mathewson 


& Sinclair 
The Churchill & Alden Company, 
Brockton, Mass., manufacturer of the 
Ralston and Trupedic_ shoes, has ap- 
pointed Mathewson & Sinclair, advertis- 
ing agency, New York, to direct its ad- 
vertising. 


A. H. Moulton Joins 


“Smart Set” 

A. H. Moulton has joined the West- 
ern advertising staff at Chicago of Smart 
Set. He was formerly with American 
Farming, also at Chicago. 


Harlan T. McDaniel Dead 


_Harlan T. McDaniel, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Sieberling Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, died recently at 
Cleveland. He was thirty-eight years old. 





George W. Tryon 
Times Building 
NEW YORK 


I am now securing hotel accommodations for 
nowspaper representatives during A. N. P. A. 
Convention in New York. Also at hotels in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Cleveland. Publishers give space 
in exchange for such accommodations. 








Publishers’ 
Representative 
Wanted! 


OARDWALK [Illustrated NEWS, 

Atlantic City’s Pictorial Weekly, 
desires the service, in New York and 
adjacent territory, of a magazine rep- 
resentative whose affiliations give en- 
tree to all national advertisers and 
specialty shops. 
We have an interesting commission 
arrangement to offer the right party 
or firm. Appointments will be made 
for New York next week. Give full 








Ave., Atlantio City, N. J. 

















Sales Executive 


I want to change my job. 
Have been successful as 
salesman, division manager, 
and assistant sales manager. 
At home in either office or 
field, and can adjust myself 
and experience to your 
merchandising organization. 
Prefer an Eastern location, 
but this is not essential. Age 
29, married. Present salary 
$4000. Address “O,"’ Box 


141, care of Printers’ Ink. 


























° J 
Publicity Agent 

A newspaper or magazine feature writer 
wanted by large industrial engineering 
organization selling an economic service; 
need not be a technical man. Headquar- 
ters Boston. Permanent position with 
exceptional opportunity for advancement. 
State, in absolute confidence, publications 
you worked on, jobs held, type of copy 
you can best write, style, send along one 
or two pieces copy (no more), education, 
age, physical description, whether mar- 
ried, maximum earnings, salary expected 
to start, and when can begin. It is 
really a fine position. Address H.W.A., 
Postoffice Box 3182, Boston, Mass. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 





Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


large suburban publication 

weekly and 
Lowest prices. 
Address PRINTER, 8905 187th Street, 





Printing; 
plant, seeks additional 
monthly _ publications. 


Hollis, N. Y. 


Ask for your copy of our Bulle- 
tin at your home address. It 
lists publishing properties for sale. 
‘ HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 
345 Madison Ave. 





New York City 


BUENOS AIRES 
Well established, financial responsibj. 
firm wishes to act as Agents of Fx 
port Houses and Mills for S. Americ; 
Box 859, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


ARTIST— Advertising Agency offers fre, 
rent, telephone and office service to artis 
in return for part-time services. Writ. 
Box L.M.X., Room 416, 38 Park Rov 
New York City. 


Advertising Solicitor—First class week 
ly paper circulating in fertile field; on\ 
man who can produce need apply: 
salary and commission. Apply Box 83x 
Printers’ Ink, for interview. 














FOR SALE 


Private collection of German Commercial 
Posters. Excellent. Write. Address 
Box 862, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor for Women’s Magazine pub. 
lished in New York City. College edu 
cation and experience necessary. Gow 
salary. State full qualifications and pre 
vious connections. Box 848, P. I. 








PHILADELPHIA 


Advertising representative or special 
agency wanted for monthly trade 
journal solicitation in Philadelphia 
territory. Address Box 854, P. I 














PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION 
We furnish MSS on all subjects by com- 
petent authors. Will take advertising in 
exchange for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub., Dept. 170, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


WANTED—Manufacturer of well-known 
household kindred article, solicits com- 
munication from reliable producer of 
Cleanser who will manufacture for us, 
under our own brand, package similar to 
Old Dutch, Lighthouse, or Gold Dust. 
Can use large quantities. Answer quick. 
References required. Box 847, P. I 














WILL BUY 
TRADE PAPER 


Must be well established, on 
a paying basis and offer 
possibilities for further de- 
velopment. 


Preferably A.B.C.—Standard Size 


Please give details. All informa- 
tion will be idered fidential 





Box 861, Printers’ Ink, New York 


han 
a 























Good Opportunity — 


for experienced sellers of director 
space in New York and other larg 
cities. Reply to Box 845, P. I. 


Advertising Pee Seperenlty 01 
business paper in new field with estal 
lished publishing concern. Must be exjx 
rienced in magazine or trade-paper work 
Preferably be acquainted with business 
equipment prospects. New York territory 
Salary. Box 856, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A young man to take charge 
of the advertising department of a large 
clothing store for men. In a growing 
city of three hundred thousand. An 
unlimited opportunity. Salary to match 
ability. Heartiest co-operation from the 
members of the firm. Give full experi 
ence and references in the first letter 
and if possible samples of work. Ad 
dress Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man, college education and 
some successful selling experience in any 
line preferred, to handle classified buyers 
guide section in well known publication 
the leader in its field. Unusual oppor 
tunity to get right start in selling ad 
vertising space. Salary to start $25 tw 
$35 a week with unlimited possible ad 
vancement commensurate ‘with results 
Give full personal and business details 
in reply. Box 863, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—a man who knows merchandis 
ing—a man big enough to direct an es 
tablished sales organization from coast to 
coast—capable of commanding a_ worth: 
while salary. There is a place for that 
man with an internationally known, long 
established, successful manufacturer mar 
keting a product extensively used by mav- 
ufacturers and retailers, 74 you think you 

ve the ability and your record will 
stand close investigation you'll qualify 
yourself by communicating by letter. Fred’k 
U. Dodge, 487 Orange St., Newark, N. |. 
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EDITOR—Excellent opportunity for high 
gade editor, preferably with experience 
in real estate field. ention age, pre- 
vious experience, compensation required, 
ind references. Box 836, Printers Ink. 





Third of a 
MILLION CIRCULATION 
NATIONAL WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
very low milline rate 


WANTS ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR 


who knows agencies and large national 
advertisers. Give experience, age and 
slary expected. No triflers or flashes, 
please. Box 835, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy and Plan Man 


Here is an opportunity for an ex- 
perienced plan and copy man to 
connect with a live, growing agency 
in a city of nearly 500,000 popu- 
lation, located about five hours’ ride 
South of New York. The man we 
will select for this position must 
have a good advertising background 
—preferably in agency work—and 
be capable of producing real selling 
copy for general, mail-order and 
direct-mail advertising. Ability to 
contact with clients is important for 
he will be called upon to 





=WE CONNECT THE WIRES == 


ELL us about that 
vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 
We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 


vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





ARTIST, 23, seeks steady position with 
agency or publishing concern—eighteen 
months’ general art experience and free 
lance. $25 to start. Address Box 850, 
Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK COPY WRITER— 
Experienced as agency copy chief 
and advertising manager. Box 
852, Printers’ Ink. 








full responsibility for all accounts 
on which he works. Will favor the 
man around thirty years old. “Write 
in detail outlining experience, state 
age, whether married or single, and 
let us know salary at which you 
would be willing to grow on. Cor- 
respondence treated in strictest con- 
fidence. Box 837, Printers’ Ink. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Someone must need the services of a 
thoroughly experienced capable man to 
make layouts, sketches and finished draw- 
ings in all mediums. Willing to start 
low. Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 
New York man; writes clear, effective 
English. Can handle layouts, illustra- 
tions, make-up, research. Address Box 
849, Printers’ Ink. 


Bookkeeper—Double Entry 


A woman; 6 years’ experience; controls 
trial balances. Christian firm—in or out 
ot city. Box 851, Printers’ Ink. 


College Graduate 


Experience in advertising, publicity and 
itorial work with publishing 
house. Box 844, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


and all-around agency man. Nine years’ 
experience. Available at once. Box 853, 
Printers’ Ink. 


_ TYPOGRAPHIC LAYOUT MAN 
Six years’ typesetting experience; two 
years instructor typographic layout, C. C. 
N. Y.; thorough knowledge cuts, paper, 
makeup, house-organs, publications; de- 
Sires joining N. Y. C. agency, advertiser 
or printer; age 25, Box 860, P. I. 


























PRODUCTION MAN 
7 years’ experience, practical knowledge 
all branches of printing, good estimator, 
keen buyer, able executive, punctual fol- 
low-up man, age 27, agency desired, avail- 
able April 15. Box 840, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT 





Young woman, experienced in all phases 
of department store advertising desires 
position. Capable, original, productive. 
Highest references. Box 842, P. I 
Publisher’s Representative—New York 
office established 1915. Exceptional per- 
sonal attention available. Favorable ac- 
quaintance among Eastern advertising 
agencies and advertisers. Will consider 
one additional publication. Commission. 
Box 834, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales and Advertising Manager. Thor- 
oughly experienced in jobber and dealer dis- 
tribution; handling large sales force; pre- 
paring and utilizing sales analyses. Special 
experience in field of Furniture and House- 
furnishing Specialties and Toys. College 
graduate, age 36, American. Box 843, P.I. 


I WANT A JOB—Where my work will 
become an asset to my employer’s busi- 
ness. After 18 years Art and Produc- 
tion Manager of large New York Agency, 
circumstances necessitate a change. My 
ability covers creation of ideas, sketches, 
finished art work, also an executive of 
art and production. Box 855, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 
I can help you increase the sale of your 
roducts through business winning sales 
etters, direct mail, technical and trade 
paper copy. Work hand-in-glove with 
sales force. Eight and one-half years’ 
sales and advertising experience. Single, 
age 25. a place me in your or- 
ganization? x 841, Printers’ Ink. 
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ALL BOSTON looks 
to the HERALD 
for its “roto” 


| Every Sunday the Boston 
ne Herald carries the only roto- 

gravure section published in one 
=—s of America’s greatest markets. 


Every week the families of Bos- 
ton look to this one newspaper 
for the finest features of 
- New England’s journalism. Day 
after day the Herald-Traveler 
m3 strives to satisfy all the news- 
paper wants of its more than a 
quarter-million readers. 


Let us prove that the Herald- 
Traveler serves, exclusively, a 
vast circulation that no other 
"4 Boston paper covers. Let us 
demonstrate how these Herald- 
Traveler homes are the most de- 
> sirable in all the Boston territory 
for most advertisers. Simply 
write us on your business sta- 
os. tionery for “Business Boston,” 
a booklet that should be read by 
every manufacturer who con- 
‘? templates a Boston campaign. 
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sf BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Don’ t be misled! 


| gene advertisement of The Chicago Daily 
News states: 


“That The Daily News is the outstanding sales 
medium in Chicago for legitimate merchandise of 
all kinds is proved by the fact that year after year 
it prints a far greater volume of display advertis- 


ing than any other daily newspaper in Chicago. 


“It is of interest and importance to furniture 
dealers to know that in the year 1924 The Daily 
News printed 1,047,546 agate lines of furniture 
advertising as against 736,867 lines printed by the 
daily newspaper having the next highest score.” 


As a matter of fact, The Chicago Tribune during 1924 
printed 2,053,648 agate lines of furniture advertising. This 
exceeds the total of The News by more than a million lines. 


The News bolsters up its claim to leadership by subtracting 
from The Tribune’s total all lineage which appeared on 
Sunday. This may not count with The News but it cer- 
tainly counts with furniture dealers who spend far more in 
The Tribune each Sunday than in The News during the 
entire week. 


Write for the booklet “What's All the Shootin’ For?” 
which exposes the distortion of lineage figures. 


The Chicago Tribune 


{iTHE WoRLO'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/(/\ 

















